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Tue Eprror of the Dustin University MacaAzine would respectfully 
direct the attention of the readers of his Journal to an announcement in 
The Times newspaper for the 14th instant, in which mention is made of 
a subscription for Miss Mrrrorp, for the purpose of “paying debts 
incurred, not through extravagance or wantonness, but to supply the 
wants of age and infirmity, and to surround, with needful comfort, the 


dying bed of a beloved parent.” 


Without dwelling on the merit of works which have met a high meed 
of praise from the reading public, the Eprror would suggest to all those 
who have read and profited by Miss Mrrrorp’s writings, how appropriate 
is the present moment to testify their gratitude to one who has made 


every lover of English rural life—of fireside pleasure—of cottage happi- 
ness, her debtor. 


Messrs. Curry and Company, 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin, will 


thankfully receive and acknowledge any subscriptions for this purpose. 


February 25. 
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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY, 
FRAGMENT III.—MEMS. AND MORALIZINGS. 


He who expects to find these “ Loiterings” of mine of any service as a 
“ Guide Book” to the Continent, or a “ Voyager’s Manual,” will be sorely 
disappointed ; as well might he endeavour to devise a suit of clothes from 
the patches of cloth scattered about a tailor’s shop; there might be, 
indeed, wherewithal to repair an old garment, or make a pen-wiper, but 
no more. 

My “ Fragments,” too, of every shape and colour—sometimes showy 
and flaunting, sometimes a piece of hodden-grey or linsey-wolsey—are 
all I have to present to my friends; whatever they be in shade or texture, 
whether fine or homespun, rich in Tyrian dye, or stained with russet brown, 
I can only say for them they are all my own—lI have never “cabbaged” 
from any man’s cloth. And now to abjure decimals, and talk like a unit of 
humanity: if you would know the exact distance between any two towns 
abroad—the best mode of reaching your destination—the most comfortable 
hotel to stop at when you have got there—who built the cathedral—who 
painted the altar-piece—who demolished the town in the year fifteen 
hundred and fiddlestick—then take into your confidence the immortal 
John Murray, he can tell you all these and much more; how many 
kreutzers make a groschen, how many groschens make a gulden, reconciling 
you to all the difficulties of travel by historic associations, memoirs of 
people who lived before the flood, and learned dissertations on the 
etymology of the name of the town which all your ingenuity can’t teach 
you how to pronounce. 

Well, it’s a fine thing to be sure when your carriage breaks down in a 
chaussée, with holes largeenough to bury a dog—it’s a great satisfaction to 
know that some ten thousand years previous, this place, that seems for all 
the world like the channel of a mountain torrent, was a Roman way. If 
the inn you sleep in be infested with every annoyance to which inns are 
liable—all that long catalogue of evils from boors to bugs—never mind, 
there’s sure to be some delightful story of a bloody murder connected with 
its annals, which will amply repay you for all your suffering. 

And now in sober seriousness what literary fame equals John Murray’s ? 
What portmanteau, with two shirts and a night-cap, hasn’t got one 
“ Hand-book?” What Englishman issues forth at morn without one 
beneath his arm? How naturally does he compare the voluble statement 
of his valet-de-place with the testimony of the book. Does he not carry it 
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with him to church, where if the sermon be slow, he can read a description 
of the building? Is it not his guide at table-d’hote, teaching him when to 
eat and where to abstain ? Does he look upon a building, a statue, a picture, 
an old cabinet, or a manuscript, with whose eyes does he see it? With 
John Murray’s to be sure! Let John tell him this town is famous for its 
mushrooms, why he’ll eat them till he beeomes half a fungus himself; let 
him hear that it is celebrated for its lace manufactory, or its iron work— 
its painting on glass, or its wigs, straightway he buys up all he can find, 
only to discover, on reaching home, that a London shopkeeper can under- 
sell him in the same articles by about fifty per cent. 

In all this, however, John Murray is not to blame; on the contrary, it 
only shows his headlong popularity, and the implicit trust with which is 
received every statement he makes. I cannot conceive any thing more 
frightful than the sudden appearance of a work which should contradict 
every thing in the “ Hand-book,” and convince English people that John 
Murray was wrong. National bankruptcy, a defeat at sea, the loss of the 
colonies, might all be borne up against ; but if we awoke one morning to 
hear that the “Continent” was no longer the continent we have been 
accustomed to believe it, what a terrific shock it would prove. Like 
the worthy alderman of London who, hearing that Robinson Crusoe was 
only a fiction, confessed he had lost one of the greatest pleasures of his 
existence ; so should we discover that we have been robbed of an innocent 
and delightful illusion, for which no reality of cheating waiters and cursing 
Frenchmen would ever repay us. 

Of the implicit faith with which John and his “ Manual” are received, 
I remember well witnessing a pleasant instance a few years back on the 
Rhine. 

On the deck of the steamer, amid that strange commingled mass of 
Cockneys and Dutchmen, Flemish boors, German. barons, bankers and 
blacklegs, money-changers, cheese-mongers, quacks, and consuls, sat an 
elderly couple, who, as far apart from the rest of the company as circum- 
stances would admit, were industriously occupied in comparing the 
Continent with the “ Hand-book,” or in other words were endeavouring to 
see if nature had dared to dissent from the true type they held in their 
hands. 

“¢ Andernach, formerly Andernachium,’” read the old lady aloud. “Do 
you see it, my dear ?” 

“ Yes,” said the old gentleman, jumping up on the bench, and adjusting 
his pocket telescope—“ yes,” said he, “goon. I have it.” 

“¢ Andernach,’” resumed she, “ ‘is an ancient Roman town, and has 
twelve towers er. 

“ How many did you say ?” 

“ Twelve, my dear E 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” said the old gentleman, while, with out- 
stretched finger, he began to count them, one, two, three, four, and so on 
till he reached eleven, when he came to a dead stop, and then dropping 
his voice to a tone of tremulous anxiety, he whispered, “ There’s one 
a-missing.” 

“ You don’t say so!” said the lady ; “ dearee me, try it again.” 

Theold gentleman shook his head, frowned ominously, and re-commenced 
the score. 

“You missed the little one near the lime-kiln,” interrupted the lady. 

“No!” said he abruptly “that’s six, there’s seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven—and see not another.” 

Upon this the old lady mounted beside him, and the enumeration began 
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in duet fashion, but try it how they would, let them take them up hill or 
down hill, along the Rhine first, or commenée inland, it was no use, they 
could not make the dozen of it. 

“It is shameful!” said the gentleman. 

“Very disgraceful, indeed!” echoed the lady, as she closed the book, 
and crossed her hands before her, while her partner’s indignation took a 
warmer turn, and he paced the deck in a state of violent agitation. 

It was clear that no idea of questioning John Murray’s accuracy had 
ever crossed their minds. Far from it—the “ Hand-book” had told them 
honestly what they were to have at Andernach—“twelve towers built by 
the Romans,” was part of the bill of fare, and some rascally duke of Hesse 
something, had evidently absconded with a stray castle ; they were cheated, 
“bamboozled, and bit,” inveigled out of their mother country under false 
pretences, and they “wouldn’t stand it for no one,’ and so they went 
about complaining to every passenger, and endeavouring, with all their 
eloquence, to make a national thing of it, and represent the case to the 
minister the moment they reached Frankfort. And now, as the apropos 
reminds me, what a devil of a life an English minister has in any part of 
the Continent frequented by his countrymen. 

Let John Bull, from his ignorance of the country or its language, 
involve himself in a scrape with the authorities—let him lose his passport 
or his purse—let him forget his penknife or his portmanteau, straightway 
he repairs to the ambassador, who, in his eyes, is a cross between Lord 
Aberdeen and a Bow-street officer. ‘Ihe minister’s functions are indeed 
multifarious—now investigating the advantages of an international treaty; 
now detecting the whereabouts of a missing cotton umbrella ; now assigning 
the limits of a territory; now giving instructions on the ceremony of pre- 
sentation to court ; now estimating the fiscal relations of the navigation of 
ariver; now appraising the price of the bridge of a waiter’s nose; all 
those pleasant and harmless pursuits, so popular in London, of breaking 
lamps, wrenching off knockers, and thrashing the police, when practised 
abroad, require explanation at the hands of the minister, who hesitates not 
to account for them as national predilections, like the taste for strong ale 
and underdone beef. 

He is a proud man, indeed, who puts his foot upon the Continent with 
that Aladdin’s-lamp—a letter to the ambassador. ‘The credit of his banker 
is, in his eyes, very inferior indeed. to that all-powerful document, which 
opens to his excited imagination the salons of royalty, the dinner-table of the 
embassy, a private box at the opera, and the attentions of the whole 
fashionable world ; and he revels in the expectation of crosses, stars, and 
decorations—private interviews with royalty, ministerial audiences, and all 
the thousand and one flatteries which are heaped upon the highest of the 
land. If he is single, he doesn’t know but he may marry a princess; if he 
be married, he may have a daughter for some German archduke, with 
three hussars for an army, and three acres of barren mountain for a terri- 
tory—whose subjects are not as numerous as the hairs of his moustache, 
but whose quarterings go back to Noah; and an ark on a “ field azure” 
figures in his escutcheon. Well, well! of all the expectations of mankind 
these are about the vainest: these foreign-oflice documents are but Bellero- 
phon letters, born to betray. Let not their possession dissuade you from 
making a weekly score with your hotel-keeper, under the pleasant delusion 
that you are to dine out four days of the seven. Alas and alack; the 
ambassador doesn’t keep open house for his rapparee countrymen: his 
hotel is no shelter for females destitute of any correct idea as to where 
they are going, and why; and however strange it may seem, he actually 
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seems to think his dwelling as much his own as though it stood in Belgrave- 
square or Picaidilly. 

Now, John Bull has no notion of this—he pays for these people—they 
figure in the budget, and for a good round sum too—and what do they 
do for it? John knows little of the daily work of diplomacy. A treaty, 
a tariff, a question of war, he can understand; but the red-tapery of office 
he can make nothing of. Court gossip, royal marriages—how his Majesty 
smiled at the French envoy, and only grinned at the Austrian chargé 
7 got rt the queen spoke three minutes to the Danish minister’s 
wife, and only said “ Bon jour, madame,” to the Neapolitan’s—how 
plum-pudding figured at the royal table, thus showing that English policy 
was in the ascendant ;—all these signs of the-times are a Chaldee MS. to 
him. But that the ambassador should invite him and Mrs. Simpkins, and 
the three Misses and Master Gregory Simpkins, to take a bit of dinner in 
the family way—should bully the landlord at the “ Aigle,” and make a 
hard bargain with the Lohn-Kutcher for him at the “Schwan”—should 
take, care that he saw the sights, and wasn’t more laughed at than was 
absolutely necessary ;—all that is comprehensible, and John expects it, as 
naturally as though it was set forth in his passport, and sworn to by the 
foreign secretary before he left London. 

Of all the strange anomalies of English character, I don’t know one so 
ee inexplicable as the mystery by which soreally independent a fel- 
Jow as John Bull ought to be—and as he in nineteen cases out of twenty is, 
should be a tuft hunter. The man who would scorn any pecuniary obliga- 
tion, who would travel a hundred miles back on his journey to acquit a for- 
gotten debt—who has not a thought that is not high-souled, lofty, and honour- 
able, will stoop to any thing to be where he has no pretension to be—to figure 
in a society where he is any thing but at his ease—unnoticed, save by 
tidicule. Any one who has much experience of the Continent must have 
been struck by this. There is no trouble too great, no, expense too lavish, 
no intrigue too difficult, to obtain an invitation to court, or an embassy 
soirée, 

These embassy soirées, too, are good things in their way—a kind of 
terrestrial inferno, where all ranks and conditions of men enter—stately 
Prussians, wily Frenchmen, roguish-looking Austrians, stupid Danes, 
haughty English, swarthy, mean-looking Spaniards, and here and there 
some “eternal swaggerer” from the States, with his hair “en Kentuck,” and 
“a very pretty considerable damned loud smell” of tobacco about him. 
Then there are the “grandes dames,” glittering in diamonds and sitting 
in divan, and the ministers’ ladies of every gradation, from plenipos’ 
wives to chargé d'affaires, with their cordons of whiskered attachés about 


them—maids of honour, aides-de-camp du roi, Poles, savants, newspaper 


editors, anda Turk. Every rank has its place in the attention of the host; 


and he poises his civilities as though a ray the more, one shade the less, 
would upset the balance of nations, and compromise the peace of Europe. 
In that respect, nothing ever surpassed the old Dutch embassy, at ") 
where the maitre d’hotel had strict orders to serve coffee to the ministers, 
eau sucré to the secretaries, and nothing to the attachés. No plea of heat, 
fatigue, or exhaustion, was ever suffered to infringe a rule founded on the 
broadest views of diplomatic rank. A cup of coffee thus became, like a 
cordon or a star, an honourable and proud distinction; and the enviable 
possessor sipped his Mocha, and coquetted with the spoon, with a sense of 
dignity ordinary men know nothing of in such circumstances; while the 
secretary’s eau sucré became a goal to the young aspirant in the career, 
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which must have stirred his early ambition, and stimulated his ardour fcr 
success, ag tS 

If, as some folk say, human intellect is never more conspicuous than 
where a high order of mind can descend to some paltry, insignificant cir- 
cumstance, and bring to its consideration all the force it possesses, certes, 
diplomatic people must be of a no mean order of capacity. 

From the question of a disputed frontier to that of a place at dinner, 
there is but one spring: from the course of a river towards the sea, and a 
procession to table, the practised mind bounds as naturally as though it 
were ahop and astep. A case in point occurred some short time since at 
Frankfort. 

The etiquette in this city gives the president of the diet precedence 
of the different members of the corps diplomatique, who, however, all take 
rank before the rest of the diet. 

The Austrian minister, who occupied the post of president, being 
absent, the Prussian envoy held the office ad interim, and believed that, 
with the duties, its privileges became his. 

M. Anstett, the Prussian envoy, having invited his colleagues to dinner, 
the grave question arose—who was to go first? On one hand the dowager, 
was the minister of France, who always preceded the others ; on the other 
was the Prussian, a pro tempore president, and who showed no disposition 
to concede his pretensions. 

The important moment arrived—the door was flung wide; and an im- 
posing voice proclaimed—“ Madame la baronne est servie.” Scarce 
were the words spoken, when the Prussian sprang forward, and, offering 
his arm gallantly to Madame d’ Anstett, led the way, before the Frenchman 
had time to look around him. 

When the party were seated at table, M. d’Anstett looked about him in 
a state of embarrassment and uneasiness ; then, suddenly rallying, he called 
out in a voice audible throughout the whole room—* Serve the soup to 
the minister of France first!” The order was obeyed, and the French 
minister had lifted his third spoonful to his lips before the humbled Prussian 
had tasted his. 

The next day saw couriers flying extra post through all Europe, con- 
veying the important intelligence, that when all other precedence failed, 
soup might be resorted to, to test rank and supremacy. . 

And now enough for the present of ministers ordinary and extraordinary, 
envoys and plenipos; though I intend to come back to them at another 
opportunity. 


FRAGMENT IV.—ANTWERP—“ THE FISCHER’S HAUS.” 


Ir was through no veneration for the memory of Van Hoogendorp’s ad- 
venture that I found myself one morning at Antwerp. I like the old town: 
I like its quaint, irregular streets, its glorious cathedral, the old “ Place,” 
with its alleys of trees; I like the Flemish women and their long-eared 
caps; and I like the table @hote at the St. Antoine—among other reasons, 
because, being at one o'clock, it affords a capital argument for a hot supper 
at nine. 

I do not know how other people may feel, but to me I must confess 
much of the pleasure the Continent affords me is destroyed by the jargon 
of “ Commissionaires,” and the cant.of guide-books. Why is not a manper- 
mitted to sit down before that great picture, “The Descent from the 
Cross,” and gaze his fill on it? Why may be not look till the whole 
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scone becomes, as it were, acting before him, and all those faces of grief, 
of care, of horror, and despair, are graven in his memory, never to be 
erased again? Why, I say, may he not study this in tranquillity and peace, 
without some coarse tobacco-reeking fellow at his elbow, in a dirty blouse 
and wooden shoes, explaining in patois French the merits of a work 
which he is as well fitted to paint as to appreciate. 

But I must not myself commit the very error I am reprobating. I will 
not attempt any description of a picture which, to those who have seen it, 
could realize not one of the impressions the work itself afforded, and to 
those who have not, would convey nothing at all. I will not bore my 
reader with the tiresome cant of “ cffect,” “ expression,” “force,” “depth,” 
and “relief,” but, instead of all this, will tell him a short story, about 
the picture, which, if it has no other merit, has at least that of authen- 
ticity. 

Wiheiss0ts, among his other tastes, was a great florist—was very 
desirous to enlarge his garden by adding to it a patch of ground adjoining. 
It chanced, unfortunately, that this piece of land did not belong to an in- 
dividual who could be tempted by a large price, but to a society or club 
called the “ Arquebussiers,” one of those old Flemish guilds which date 
their origin several centuries back. Insensible to every temptation of 
money, they resisted all the painter’s offers, and at length only consented 
to relinquish the land on condition that he would paint a picture for them, 
representing their patron saint, St. Christopher. To this Rubens readily 
acceded, his only difficulty being to find out some incident in the good 
saint’s life which might serve as a subject. What St. Christopher had to 
do with cross-bows or slarp-shooters, no one could tell him; and for 
many a long day be puzzled his mind without ever being able to hit upon a 
solution of the difficulty. At last, in despair, the etymology of the word 
suggested a plan; and “christopheros,”’ or cross-bearer, afforded the hint 
on which he began his great picture of “The Descent.” For months long 
he worked industriously at the painting, taking an interest in its details 
such as he confesses never to have felt in any of his previous works. He 
knew it to be his chef d’auvre, and looked forward with a natural eager- 
ness to the moment when he should display it before its future possessors, 
and receive their congratulations on his success. 

The day came; the “ Arquebuss” men assembled, and repaired in a 

body to Ruben’s house; the large folding shutters which concealed the 
painting were opened, and the triumph of the painter’s genius was displayed 
before them: but not a word was spoken ; no exclamation of admiration or 
wonder broke from the assembled throng ; not a murmur of pleasure, or 
even surprise, was there: on the contrary, the artist beheld nothing but 
faces expressive of disappointment and dissatisfaction; and at length, 
after a considerable pause, one question burst from every lip—‘“ Where is 
St. Christopher ?” 
; It was to no purpose he explained the object of his work: in vain he 
assured them that the picture was the greatest he had ever painted, and 
far superior to what he had contracted to give them. They stood obdu- 
rate and motionless: it was St. Christopher they wished for; it was for 
him they bargained, and him they would have. 

The altercation continued long and earnest. Some of them, more mo- 
derate, hoping to conciliate both parties, suggested that, as there was a 
small space ufemployed in the left of the painting, St. Christopher could 
be introduced there by making him somewhat diminutive. Rubens re- 
jected the proposal with disgust: his great work was not to be destroyed’ 
by such an anomaly as this; and so, breaking off the negotiation at once, 
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he dismissed the “ Arquebuss” men, and relinquished all pretension to the 
“ promised land.” : 

Matters remained for some months thus, when the burgomaster, who 
was an ardent admirer of Ruben’s genius, came to hear the entire trans- 
action; and, waiting on the painter, suggested an expedient by which 
every difficulty might be avoided, and both parties rest content. “ Why 
not,” said he, “make a St. Christopher on the outside of the shutter ? 
You have surely space enough there, and can make him of any size you 
like.” The artist caught at the proposal, seized his chalk, and in a few 
minutes sketched out a gigantic saint, which the burgomaster at once 
pronounced suited to the occasion. 

The “ Arquebuss” men were again introduced; and, immediately on 
beholding their patron, professed themselves perfectly satisfied. The bar- 
gain was concluded, the land ceded, and the picture hung up in the great 
cathedral of Antwerp, where, with the exception of the short period that 
French spoliation carried it to the Louvre, it has remained ever since, a 
monument of the artist’s genius, the greatest and most finished of all his 
works. And now that I have done my story, I'll try and find out that 
little quaint hotel they call the “ Fischer’s Haus.” 

Fifteen years ago, I remember losing my way one night in the streets of 
Antwerp. I couldn’t speak a word of Flemish: the few people I met couldn’t 
understand a word of French. I wandered about for full two hours, and 
heard the old cathedral clock play a psalm tune, and the St. Joseph tried 
its hand on another. A watchman cried the hour through a cow’s horn, 
and set all the dogs a-barking; and then all was still again, and I plodded 
along, without the faintest idea of the points of the compass. 

In this moody frame of mind I was, when the heavy clank of a pair of 
sabots behind apprised me that some one was following. I turned sharply 
about, and accosted him in French. 

“ English ?” said he, in a thick, guttural tone. 

“ Yes, thank heaven,” said I, ‘‘ do you speak English ?” 

“ Ja, mynheer,” answered he. 

Though this reply didn’t promise very favourably, I immediately asked 
him to guide me to my hotel, upon which he shook his head gravely, and 

aid nothing. 

“ Don’t you speak English 7” said I. 

“ Ja!” said he once more. 

“ I’ve lost my way,” cried I; “I am a stranger.” 

He looked at me doggedly for a minute or two, and then, with a stern 
gravity of manner, and a phlegm I cannot attempt to convey, he said— 

“ D—n my eyes!” 

“ What!” said [; “what do you mean ¢” 
“Ja!” was the only reply. 

“Tf you know English, why won’t you speak it ?” 

«“ D——n his eyes!” said he with a deep solemn tone. 

“Is that all you know of the language?” cried I, stamping with 
impatience. ‘Can you say no more than that ?” 

“D n your eyes !” ejaculated he with as much composure as though 
he were maintaining an earnest conversation. 

When I had sufficiently recovered from the hearty fit of laughter this 
colloquy occasioned me, I began by signs such as melo-dramatic people 
make to express sleep, placing my head in the hollow of my hand, snoring 
and yawning to represent that I stood in need of a bed. 

“Ja!” cried my companion with more energy than before, and led the 
way down one narrow street and up another, traversing lanes, where two 
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men could scarcely go abreast, until at length we reached a branch of the 
Scheldt, along which we continued for above twenty minutes. Suddenly 
the sound of voices shouting a species of Dutch tune, for so its unspeakable 
words, and wooden turns, bespoke it, apprised me that we were near a 
house where the people were yet astir. 

“Ha!” said I, “ this is a hotel then.” 

Another “Ja!” 

“ What do they call it” 

A shake of the head. 

“That will do, good night,” said I, as I saw the bright lights gleaming 
from the small diamond panes of an old Flemish window; “I am much 
obliged to you.” 

“D n your eyes!” said my friend, taking off his hat politely, and 
making me a low bow, while he added something in Flemish, which I 
sincerely trust was of a more polite and complimentary import than his 
parting benediction in English. ; 

As I turned from the Fleming, I entered a narrow hall, which led by a 
low-arched door into a large room along which a number of tables were 
placed, each crowded by its own party, who clinked their cans and 
vociferated a chorus, which, from constant repetition rings still in my 
mem ory— 


** Wenn die wein ist in die mann, 
Der weisdheid den ist in die kan.” 


or in the vernacular— 


** When the wine is in the man, 
Then is the wisdom in the can.” 


A sentiment which a very brief observation of their faces induced me 
perfectly to concur in. Over the chimney-piece an inscription was painted 
in letters of about a foot long “ Heir verkoopt man Bier,” implying what 
a very cursory observation might have conveyed to any one, even on the 
evidence of his nose, that beer was a very attainable fluid in the establish- 
ment. The floor was sanded, and the walls white-washed, save where 
some pictorial illustrations of Flemish habits were displayed in black 
chalk, or the smoke of a candle. 

As I stood, uncertain whether to advance or retreat, a large portly 
Fleming, with a great waistcoat, made of the skin of some beast, eyed me 
steadfastly from head to foot, and then, as if divining my embarrassment, 
beckoned me to approach, and pointed to a seat on the bench beside him. 
I was not long in availing myself of his politeness, and before half an hour 
elapsed found myself with a brass can of beer, about eighteen inches. in 
height, before me, while I was smoking away as though I had been born 
within the “ dykes,” and never knew the luxury of dry land. 

Around the table sat some seven or eight others, whose phlegmatic look 
and sententious aspect convinced me they were Flemings. At the far end, 
however, was one whose dark eyes, flashing beneath heavy shaggy eye- 
brows, huge whiskers, and bronzed complexion, distinguished him 
sufficiently from the rest. He appeared, too, to have something of respect 
paid him, inasmuch as the others invariably nodded to him, whenever they 
lifted their cans to their mouths. He wore a low fur cap on his head, and 
his dark blue frock was trimmed also with fur, and slashed with a species 
of braiding, like an undress uniform. 

Unlike the rest, he spoke a great deal, not only to his own party, but 
maintaining a conversation. with various others through the room—some- 
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times speaking French, then Duteh, and occasionally changing to German, 
or Italian, with all which tongues he appéared so familiar, that I was fairly 
puzzled to what country to attribute him. 

I could mark at times that he stole a sly glance over towards where I 
was sitting, and more than once I thought I observed him watching what 
effect his voluble powers as a linguist was producing upon me. At last 
our eyes met, he smiled politely, and taking up the can before him, he 
bowed, saying, “A votre santé, monsieur.” 

I acknowledged the compliment at once, and seizing the opportunity 
begged to know, of what land so accomplished a linguist was a native. 
His face brightened up at once, a certain smile of self-satisfied triumph 
passed over his features, he smacked his lips, and then poured out a torrent 
of strange sounds, which from their accent, I guessed to be Russian. 

“Do you speak Sclavonic ?” said he in French; and as I nodded a 
negative, he added—“ Spanish, Portuguese ?” 

“ Neither,” said I. 

“Where do you come from, then 7” asked he, retorting my question. 

“Treland, if you may have heard of such a place.” 

“ Hurroo!” cried he, with a yell that made the room start with 
amazement. “By the powers! I thought so; come up my hearty, and 
give me a shake of your hand.” 

If I were astonished before, need I say how I felt now. 

“ And are you really a countryman of mine ?” said I, as I took my seat 
beside him. 

“Faith, I believe so. Con O’Kelly does not sound very like Italian, and 
that’s my name any how; but wait a bit, they’re calling on me for a 
Dutch song, and when I’ve done, we'll have a chat together.” 

A very uproarious clattering of brass and pewter cans on the tables, 
announced that the company was becoming impatient for Mynheer 
O’Kelly’s performance, which he immediately began; but of either the 
words or air I can render no possible account, I only know there was a 
kind of refrain or chorus, in which all round each table took hands and 
danced a “grand round,” making the most diabolical clatter with wooden 
shoes, I ever listened to. After which the song seemed to subside into a low 
droning sound, implying sleep. The singer nodded his head, the company 
followed the example, anda long heavy note like snoring was heard 
through the room, when suddenly, with a hiccup, he awoke, the others also, 
and then the song broke out once more in all its vigour to end as before in 
another dance, an exercise in which I certainly fared worsethan my neighbours, 
who tramped on my corns without mercy, leaving it a very questionable 
fact how far his “ pious, glorious, and immortal memory” was to be 
respected who had despoiled my country of “ wooden shoes” when walking 
off with its brass money. 

The melody over, Mr. O’Kelly proceeded to question somewhat minutely 
as to how I had chanced upon this house, which was not known to many 
even of the residents of Antwerp. 

I briefly explained to him the circumstances which led me to my present 
asylum, at which he laughed heartily. 

“ You don’t know, then, where you are?” said he, looking at me with a 
droll half-suspicious smile. 

“ No; it’s a Schenk Haus, I suppose,” replied I. 

* Yes, to be sure, it is a Schenk Haus, but it’s the resort only of 
smugglers, and those connected with their traffic. Every man about you, 
and there are as you see some seventy or eighty, are all either sea-faring 
folks, or landsmen associated with them in contraband trade.” 
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“ But how is this done so openly? the house is surely known to the 
police.” 

“ Of course, and they are well paid for taking no notice of it.” 

* And you ”” 

“Me! Well J do a little that way too, though it’s only a branch of my 
business. I’m only Dirk Hatteraik when I come down to the coast: then 
you know a man doesn't like to be idle; so that when I’m here or on the 
Bretagny shore, I generally mount the red cap, and buckle on the cutlass 
just to keep moving, as when I go inland I take an occasional turn with 
the gypsy folk in Bohemia, or the masons in the Basque provinces; 
nothing like being up to every thing—that’s my way.” 

I confess I was a good deal surprised at my companion’s account of 
himself, and not over impressed with the rigour of his principles ; but my 
curiosity to know more of him, became so much the stronger. 

“ Well,” said I, “you seem to have a jolly life of it; and, certainly, a 
healthful one.” 

“ Aye, that it is,” replied he quickly. “I’ve more than once thought of 
going back to Kerry, and living quietly for the rest of my days—for I 
could afford it well enough; but, somehow, the thought of staying in one 
place, talking always to the same set of people, seeing every day the same 
sights, and hearing the same eternal little gossip about little things and 
little folk, was too much for me, and so I stuck to the old trade, which I 
suppose I'll not give up now as long as I live.” 

* And what may that be?” asked I, curious to know how he filled up 
moments snatched from the agreeable pursuits he had already mentioned. 

He eyed me with a shrewd, suspicious look for above a minute, and then, 
laying his hand on my arm, said— 

“* Where do you put up at here in Antwerp 

“The St. Antoine.” 

“ Well, Pll come over for you to-morrow evening about nine o’clock ; 
you're not engaged, are you?” 

“No, I’ve no acquaintance here.” 

“ Nine, then, be ready, and you’ll come and take a bit of supper with 
me ; and, in exchange for your news of the old country, I'll tell you some- 
thing of my career.” 

I readily assented to a proposal which promised to make me better 
acquainted with one evidently a character; and after half an hour’s chatting 
I rose. 

“ You’re not going away, are you?” said he. “ Well, I ean’t leave this 
yet ; so I'll just send a boy to show you the way to the St. Antony.” 

With that he beckoned to a lad at one of the tables, and addressing a 
few words in Flemish to him, he shook me warmly by the hand: the whole 
room rose respectfully as I took my leave, and I could see that Mr. 
O’Kelly’s friend stood in no small estimation with the company. 

The day was just breaking when I reached my hotel; but I knew [ 
could poach on the daylight for what the dark had robbed me; and, 
besides, my new acquaintance promised to repay the loss of a night’s 
sleep, should it even come to that. 

Punctual to his appointment, my newly-made friend knocked at my 
door exactly as the cathedral was chiming for nine o’clock. His dress 
was considerably smarter than on the preceding evening, and his whole air 
and bearing bespoke a degree of quiet ease and reserve very different from 
his free-and-easy carriage in the “ Fischer’s Haus.” As I accompanied him 
through the porte cochere, we passed the landlord, who saluted us with 
much politeness, shaking my companion by the hand, like an old friend. 


2? 
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« You are. acquainted here, I see,” said I. 
“There are few landlords from Lubeck to Leghorn I don’t know by 
’ this time,” was the reply, and he smiled as he spoke. 

A caleche with one horse was waiting for us without, and into this we 
stepped. The driver had got his directions, and plying his whip briskly, 
we rattled over the paved streets, and passing through a considerable part 
of the town, arrived at last at one of the gates. Slowly crossing the draw- 
bridge at a walk, we set out again at a trot, and soon I could ‘perceive, 
through the half light, that we had traversed the suburbs, and were 
entering the open country. 

“ We've not far to go now,” said my companion, who seemed to suspect 
that I was meditating over the length of the way; “where you see the 
lights yonder—that’s our ground.” 

The noise of the wheels over the paré soon after ceased, and I found 
we were passing across a grassy lawn in front of a large house, which, 
even by the twilight, I could detect was built in the old Flemish taste. A 
square tower flanked one extremity, and from the upper part of this the 
light gleamed to which my companion pointed, 

We descended from the carriage at the foot of a long terrace, which, 
though dilapidated and neglected, bore still some token of its ancient 
splendour. A stray statue here and there remained, to mark its former 
beauty, while, close by, the hissing splash of water told that a jet deau 
was playing away, unconscious that its river gods, dolphins, and tritons 
had long since departed. 

“A fine old place once,” said my new friend; “the old chateau of 
Overghem—one of the richest seignories of Flanders in its day—sadly 
changed now: but come, follow me.” 

So saying, he led the way into the hall, where detaching a rude lantern 
that was hung against the wall, he ascended the broad oak stairs. 

I could trace, by the fitful gleam of the light, that the walls had 
been painted in fresco, the architraves of the windows and doors being 
richly carved, in all the grotesque extravagance of old Flemish art; a 
gallery, which traversed the (building, was hung with old pictures, appa- 
rently family portraits, but they were all either destroyed by damp or 
rotting with neglect ; at the extremity of this, a narrow stair conducted us 
by a winding ascent to the upper story of the tower, where, for the first 
time, my companion had recourse to a key, with which he opened a low, 
pointed door, and ushered me into an apartment, at which I could scarcely 
help expressing my surprise aloud as I entered. 

The room was of small dimensions, but seemed actually the boudoir of 
a palace. Rich cabinets in buhl graced the walls, brilliant in all the 
splendid costliness of tortoise-shell and silver inlaying; bronzes of the 
rarest kind; pictures; vases; curtains of gorgeous damask covered the 
windows; and a chimney-piece of carved black oak, representing a pil- 
grimage, presented a depth of perspective and a beauty of design beyond 
any thing I had ever witnessed. The floor was covered with an old 
tapestry of Oudenarde, spread over a heavy Persian rug, into which the 
feet sank at every step, while a silver lamp, of antique mould, threw a soft, 
mellow light around, revolving on an axis, whose machinery played a slow 
but soothing melody, delightfully in harmony with all about. 

“ You like this kind of thing,” said my companion, who watched, with 
evident satisfaction, the astonishment and admiration with which I re- 
garded every object around me. “ That’s a pretty bit of carving there— 
that was done by Van Zoost, from a design of Schneider’s ; see how the 
lobsters are crawling over the tangled sea-weed there, and look how the 
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leaves seem to fall heavy and flaccid, as if wet with spray. This is good, 
too; it was painted by Gherard Dow; it is a portrait of himself; he is 
making a study of that little boy who stands there on the table; see how 
he has disposed the light, so as to fall on the little fellow’s side, tipping 
him from the yellow curls of his round bullet head to the angle of his 
white sabot. 

“ Yes, you're right, that is by Van Dyk; only a sketch to be sure, but 
has all his manner. I like the Velasquez yonder better, but they both hold 
the same excellence. They could represent birth. Just see that dark 
fellow there, he’s no beauty you'll say, but regard him closely, and tell me 
if he was one to take a liberty with; look at his thin clenched lip, and 
that long thin-pointed chin, with its straight stiff beard—can there a doubt 
he was a gentleman? ‘Take care, gently your elbow grazed it. That is a 
specimen of the old Japan china—a lost art now, they cannot produce 
the blue colour you see there, running into green. See, the flowers are 
laid on after the cup is baked, and the birds are a separate thing after all ; 
but come this is, perhaps, tiresome work to you, follow me.” 

Notwithstanding my earnest entreaty to remain, he took me by the arm, 
and opening a small door, covered by a mirror, led me into another room, 
the walls and ceiling of which were in dark oak wainscot ; a single picture 
occupied the space above the chimney, to which, however, I gave little 
attention, my eyes being fixed upon a most appetizing supper which figured 
on the small table in the middle of the room. Not even the savoury odour 
of the good dishes, or my host's entreaty to begin, could turn me from the 
contemplation of the antique silver covers, carved in the richest fashion. 
The handles of the knives were fashioned into representations of saints 
and angels, and the costly ruby glasses of Venetian origin, were surrounded 
with cases of gold filagree of the most delicate and beautiful character, 

“ We must be our own attendants,” said the host. “ What have you 
there? Here are some Ostende oysters, “en matelot ;” that is a small capon 
truffleé ; here are some cutlets “aux points @asperge.” But let us begin and 
explore as we proceed ; a glass of Chablis with your oysters; what a pity 
these Burgundy wines are inaccessible to you in England. Chablis scarcely 
bears the sea, of half a dozen bottles, one is drinkable; the same of the 
red wines ; and what is there so generous? not that we are to despise our 
old friend champagne; and now that you've helped yourself to a paté, 
let’s have a bumper. By-the-by, have they abandoned that absurd notion 
they used to have in England about champagne? when I was there they 
never served it during the first course. Now champagne should come 
immediately after your soup,—your glass of sherry or Madeira is an holo- 
caust offered up to bad cookery; for if the soup were safe, Chablis or 
Sauterne is your fluid. How is the capon? good, I’m glad of it. These 
countries excel in their poulards.” 

In this fashion my companion ran on, accompanying each plate with 
some commentary on its history or concoction ; a kind of dissertation, I must 
confess, I have no manner of objection to, especially when delivered by a 
host who illustrates his theorem not by “plates” but “dishes.” 

Supper over, we wheeled the table to the wall; and drawing forward 
another, on which the wine and dessert were already laid out, prepared to 
pass a pleasant and happy evening, in all form. 

“ Worse countries than Holland, Mr. O’Leary,” said my companion, as 
he sipped his Burgundy, and looked with ecstacy at the rich colour of the 
wine through the candle. 

** When seen thus,” said I, “TI don’t know its equal.” 

» “Why, perhaps this is rather a favourable specimen of a smuggler’s 
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cave,” replied he, laughing. “Better than old Dirk’s, eh? By-the-by, 
do you know Scott ?” _S 

“No; I am sorry to say I am not acquainted with him.” 

“ What the devil could have led him into such a blunder as to make 

Hatteraik, a regular Dutchman, sing a German song? Why, ‘Ich Bin 
liederlich’ is good Hoch-Deutsch, and Saxon to boot. A Hollander 
might just as well have chanted modern Greek or Coptic.. I'll wager 
you, that Rubens there over the chimney, against a crown-piece, you'll not 
find a Dutchman from Dort to Nimegen could repeat the lines that he 
has made a regular national song of; and again, in Quentin Durward, 
he’s made all the Liege folk speak German. ‘That was even a worse mis- 
take. Some of them speak French; but the nation, the people, are 
Wallons, and have as much idea of German as a Hottentot has of the 
queen of hearts. Never mind, he’s a glorious fellow for all that, and here’s 
his health, When will Ireland have his equal, to chronicle her feats of 
field and flood, and make her land as classic as Scott has done his own !” 
+ While we rambled on, chatting of all that eame uppermost, the wine 
passed freely across the narrow table, and the evening wore on. My 
curiosity to know more of one who, whatever he talked of, seemed 
thoroughly informed on, grew gradually more and more; and at last I 
ventured to remind him that he had half promised me the previous 
evening, to let me hear something of his own history. 

“No, no,” said he, laughing ; “story telling is poor work for the teller 
and the listener too; and when a man’s tale has not even brought a moral 
to himself, it’s scarcely likely to be more generous towards his neighbour.” 

“ Of course,” said I, “I have no claim, as a stranger r 

“Oh, as to that,” interrupted he, “somehow I feel as though we 
were longer acquainted. I’ve seen much of the world, and know by this 
time that some men begin to know each other from the starting post— 
others never do, though they travel a life long together ;—so that on that 
score no modesty. If you care for my story, fill your glass, and let’s open 
another flask, and here it’s for you, though I warn you beforehand the 
narrative is somewhat of the longest :”—- 


THE YOUNG SIBYL. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT CHARLES WELSH, ESQ. 


“ This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality."—-Manrrep. 


She gazes on the stars, her dark hair flung 
Back from her brow of marble purity ; 

Her high, pale features wear a holy calm 
Intensely beautiful, like Ocean’s wave 
Reposing in the light of summer’s eve 

When scarce a sound doth murmur in the breeze. 
There is a magic in her lustrous eye 

That eloquently speaks—a nameless spell— 
Silent yet breathing volumes, and in words 

Of mystery revealing that her soul 

Holds with each scene of wide magnificence 

A rapt communion, peopling the gloomy waste, 
Of Solitude with bright imaginings, 
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And catching from each mount, and vale, and stream, 
The gorgeous visions of her strange romance. 


She gazes on the stars, and o’er her soul 

(Like voices from the undiscovered shores) 
Rush the fond thoughts that in the grave of time 
Had slumbered long—memories of the past— 
Forgotten hopes—and dreams of vanished years— 
The fame of gallant heroes, and their deeds 
Recorded in the Poet's martial lay, 

And chronicles which tell of empires rent 
Asunder : and as she gazed, the bright stars 
Told their secrets, and ages yet unborn 

In dreamy indistinctness shadowed forth 

Stole on her ravished sight. Stately cities 
That sate majestic in their queenly pride, 
Stripp’d of their coronal of towers she saw ; 
And the halls where mirth and song re-echoed, 
Voiceless as the tomb; and the streets that rang 
With shouts of triumph, as the victor’s car 
Passed on, resembling some lone wilderness ; 
And o'er each ruined arch and colonnade 

Wild wreaths of ivy twined: no echo woke 
The strange unearthly stillness of the scene— 
It seem’d as if Death's angel spread his wings 
O’er the devoted city, 


She traced upon 
The gleaming tablet of the clear blue sky 
The destiny of kings: their grandeur gone 
Like the rich sunlight from the crimson cloud 
Of even; themselves lone exiles, crownless, 
And forgotten as though they ne’er had been. 
Young Warriors too, who in the noble cause 
Of Liberty unsheath’d their glittering blades, 
She saw in myriads falling on the plain 
Of battle, as leaves before the hollow wind 
When sweeping through the red Autumnal woods. 
She gazed on Maidens fair and beautiful, 
That in celestial loveliness appeared 
Like Hebes of the earth ; but on their brows 
The seal of Death was set, and those voices 
Which as the chiming fall of waters were 
Most musical, she knew would soon be hushed 
For ever! 


But as she read the fatal characters 
Emblazoned on the starry scroll of Heaven, 
A deeper shade of melancholy passed 
O’er her pale features, and a pearly tear 
Fell from those large dark eyes, and mournfully 
She turned from the sad history. 

April, 1834. 
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MORMONISM$ OR, 


NEW MOHAMMEDANISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


We are accustomed to boast of the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century 
—to laud ourselves on the march of 
mind in these modern days, and to 
speak of the popular delusions by 
which past generations were misled, as 
of the spectral shadows of “ the long 
night now gone down the sky.” Mor- 
monism is a bitter reply to our self- 
laudation: it exhibits to usa convicted 
swindler received as a prophet by thou- 
sands in both hemispheres—a literary 
forgery so thoroughly absurd and pue- 
rile, that its gross anachronisms may 
be detected by a school-boy of the 
lowest form, recognised as a revela- 
tion, and placed on the same level of 
authority as the Bible itself ;—a creed 
full of the most palpable falsehoods 
and glaring inconsistencies, exercising 
an influence not inferior to that of 
Islamism at its first promulgation, not 
only in America, the place of its birth, 
but even in England, and especially in 
those parts of it where the arts and 
sciences would seem to have received 
their greatest developments. 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 


Viewed merely as a social pheno- 
menon, the history of such an impos- 
ture is no unworthy object of en- 
lightened curiosity ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it has a deeper interest: hun- 
dreds of our countrymen annually 
quit their homes to join the ranks of 
the impostor in the wilds of Illinois, 
taking with them their hoarded sav- 
ings to swell his treasury. We have 
conversed with these deluded men: 
on all subjects, save religion, we have 
found them shrewd, clever, and well- 
informed ; but, when a reference was 
made to Mormonism, they at once be- 
came insensible to reason and argu- 
ment; neither clergyman nor layman 
could turn them from their error, or 
convince them of the absurdity of their 
proceedings. We have spoken with 
some who had returned from the 
** City of the Prophet,” after having 
lost their little all, and suffered the 
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most severe hardships in their double 
voyage across the Atlantic, and their 
perilous pilgrimages through the wild- 
est parts of America, and, with onl 
one exception, we found that the evi- 
dence of their own senses, and the ex- 
perience of their own sufferings, had 
not been quite sufficient to dispel the 
delusion. There lingered in the mind 
some reverence for the ravings of the 
pretended prophet and his artful apos- 
tles, united with a vague expectation 
of some inexplicable event, which would 
suddenly bring about “ the reign of the 
saints upon earth,” and raise them to 
the rank of nobles and princes. Such 
astonishing perseverance in detected 
error led us to examine closely a sys- 
tem which, for boldness of assertion 
and nullity of evidence, is without a 
parallel in the annals of human impos- 
ture. Our investigations have been 
kindly aided by numerous friends both 
in England and America. A perfect 
Mormonite library is piled upon our 
table, and forms a display which leaves 
the Abbé Dulaureu’s ps aa delEs- 
prit Humain far behind in the distance. 
It will, probably, be most convenient 
to our readers if we first state the 
account which the Mormonites them- 
selves give of their pretended revela- 
tion, and then from external and in- 
ternal evidence, show what was the 
origin of the forgery, indicating, at 
the same time, some of the circum- 
stances which have tended to give it 
currency in England and America. 
Joseph Smith, jun., “ the prophet 
of the Nineteenth Century,” was born 
in the state of Vermont in the year 
1805, but before he reached his tenth 
year, his father and family removed to 
the village of Manchester, in the wes- 
tern part of the state of New York, 
Between the years 1817 and 1827, se- 
veral strange manifestations of extra- 
vagant fanaticism took place in Ame- 
rica, particularly in Ohio, Missouri, 
and the State of New York. The 
commenced with the system of revi- 
vals and camp-meetings amongst the 
methodists ; several of their preachers, 
ome the extraordinary accounts 
which Wesley has recorded in his jour- 
uv 
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nals of the wondrous workings of the 
Holy Spirit on congregations during 
his sermons, were tempted to try the 
experiment of producing similar effects 
by their own eloquence. Meetings 
were held in the open air, and lasted 
for séveral days in succession. Dur- 
ing their continuance the people re- 
tained on the ground day and night 
—some sleeping in tents, others in 
Waggons, and not a few bivouacking 
in the open air. Exciting sermons, 
full of the most extravagant rant, were 
delivered by a series of preachers, who 
relieved each other ; and the intervals 
were filled by alternate scenes of sing- 
ing, shouting, and crying, accompa- 
nied by gesticulations of the most ex- 
traordinary character. Some fainted, 
others fell into convulsions ; many ran 
round the field roaring like maniacs— 
sdme rolled in the mud like swine, and 
whole multitudes practised a kind of 
jerking jump not unlike frogs, such as 
may be occasionally observed among 
the Welch methodists. But the most 
favoured of the manifestations among 
the Aimeficans consisted in getting 
down on all fours, growling, snapping 
the teeth, and barking like dogs. It 
was not tinusual for an entire congre- 
gation to assuine this posture, and to 
continue more than an hour demurely 
looking and barking at the minister 
while he delivered to them a wild rhap- 
sddy of the Visions with which he had 
been favoured of angels, and heaven, 
atid the holy city. It is very little to 
the credit of the American conference 
that no effort was made to check these 
standalotis scenes, which ve jist 
offence to all sobetcininited persons, 
util the conseqtences of applying such 
a stititlus to the passions began to ma- 
nifest theinselves in undeniable signs 


of gross immorality. 

Srnith's predecessor, Matthias, may 
be considered the creature of these re- 
vivals. We might reasonably have 
doubted that in the nineteenth century 
ah ignorant half-witted clown could 
have imposed himself oh a multitude 
of followers, as out Lord and Saviour 
Jess Christ, retutned to earth, had 
mot the —— » Thos, or Courte- 
may, success practised the. same 
delesion on the santry of Kent, 
and So te established a 
sett, Whose first article of faith stated 
that she Was to be the mother of ‘the 
Messiah at bis second advent. Mat- 
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thias, whose real name is said to have 
been Stone, preached doctrines too 
closely identified with those of the 
anabaptists in the days of Luther for 
the resemblance to have been merely 
accidental: the impostor’s attempts to 
imitate John of Leyden brought him, 
however, into awkward contact with 
the legal authorities, and the cowar- 
dice which he displayed on the occasion 
was fatal to his influence. 

About the year 1826 the mania for 
revivals spread from the methodists to 
the baptists. Mr. Campbell, a man of 
some learning and considerable wealth, 
began to teach that baptism, by total 
immersion, was absolutely necessary 
to salvation. Endowed with great 
boldness, pertinacity, and zeal—gifted 
with native eloquence—pure in his cha- 
racter, and respectable by his position, 
he soon was regarded by his followers 
as an inspired prophet. The sect of 
the Campbellites, which he founded, 
still maintains a lingering existence, 
but many of his converts apostatized 
to Mormcnism. 

Manchester, the residence of Joseph 
Smith, was frequently visited by rival 
revivalists of various denominations, 
but principally methodists, chee = 
rians, and baptists: their leaders vied 
with each other in rant and extrava- 
gance, neglecting no artifice which 
seemed likely to increase the number 
of proselytes. Families became di- 
vided by sectarian controversy, and 
that of the Smiths seemed likely to 
contain as many denominations as it did 
members. Joseph, in his seventeenth 
year, began to feel, as he informs us, 
* the awakenings of conscience,” and 
Was at first disposed to join the me- 
thodists. Before taking a decisive 
step, he went into a grove at a short 
distance from his father’s house, and 
besought God to inform him “ which 
of the many hundred denominations 
under which Christians had ranged 
themselves, really constituted the true 
church.” 

* While this pouring out his soul,” 
says the narrative, published under his 
superintendence, and implicitly re- 
ceived by his followers, * anxiously 
desiring an answer from God, he, at 
length, saw a very bright light in the 
heavens above, Which ‘at first seemed 
to be ata considerable distance. He 


continued praying, while the light ap- 
peared to gradually deecetrting to- 
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wards him ; and, as it drew nearer, it 
increased in brightness and magnitude, 
so that by the time it reached the tops 
of the trees, the whole wilderness, for 
some distance around, was illuminated 
in a most glorious and brilliant man- 
ner.” Into this cloud of glory, Smith, 
says the narrative, was received, and 
he met within it two angelic person- 
ages, who exactly resembled each other ; 
they informed him that all his sins were 
forgiven. They further declared, “that 
all the religious denominations were 
believing in incorrect doctrines, and, 
consequently, that none of them was 
acknowledged of God as his church 
and kingdom: and he was expressly 
commanded to go not after them; and 
he received a promise, that the true 
doctrine—the fulness of the Gospel, 
should, at some future time, be made 
known to him, after which the vi- 
sion withdrew, leaving his mind in 
a state of calmness and peace indescri- 
bable.” 

Every particle of this tale is an ob- 
vious plagiarism from Mohammed's ac- 
count of the first revelation made to 
him in the cave of Hira. Like Smith, 
the impostor of Mecca relates that he 
was placed in a state of doubt and 
perplexity by the number and variety 
of the religious denominations which 
divided the world—that he retired into 
a solitary place to seek for divine illu- 
mination—that he was visited by the 
archangel Gabriel, “ who wrung the 
black drop of original sin” from his 
heart, and that he received a promise 
of a future revelation, to be given on 
“the night of power,” that is to say, 
on the night when the archangel Ga- 
briel mounted him on the celestial 
steed, or rather donkey, Al-Borak, and 
guided him through the seven heavens 
into the ineffable presence. Lives of 
Mohammed form a conspicuous por- 
tion of the popular literature of Ame- 
rica ; and we can feelingly testify, that 
some of their publishers have re- 
printed English works on the subject, 
and given them an American name. 
There are so many striking resefn- 
blances between Smith’s conduct and 
that of Mohammed, as to leave no 
room for doubting that the Ameri- 
ean impostor has taken his Arabian 
predecessor for his model and ex- 
ample. 

mith’s “night of power” was de- 
layed until the 21st of Sept., 1823, 


and is thus described in the Mormon- 
ita narrative :— 


‘** He had retired to rest, as usual, 
only that his mind was drawn out in 
fervent prayer, and his soul was filled 
with themost earnest desire ‘to com- 
mune with some kind messenger, who 
could communicate to him the desired 
information of his acceptance with God,’ 
and also unfold the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, according to the pro- 
mise which he had received in the former 
vision. While he thus continued to pour 
out his desires before the Father of all 
good, endeavouring to exercise faith in 
his precious promises! ‘ on a sudden, a 
light like that of day, only of a purer 
and far more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room. In- 
deed, the first sight was as though the 
house was filled with consuming fire. 
This sudden appearance of a light so 
bright, as must naturally be expected, 
occasioned a shock or sensation visible 
to the extremities of the body. It was, 
however, followed with a calmness and 
serenity of mind, and an overwhelming 
rapture of joy, that surpassed under- 
standing, and, in a moment, a personage 
stood before him.’ 

‘“* Notwithstanding the brightness of 
the light which previously illuminated 
the room, ‘ yet there seemed to be an 
additional glory surrounding or accom- 
panying this personage, which shone 
with an increased degree of brillianey, 
of which he was in the midst; and 
though his countenance was as lightning, 
yet, it was of a pleasing, innocent, and 
glorious appearance ; so much so, that 
every fear was banished from the heart, 
and nothing but calmness pervaded the 
soul,’ 

‘** The stature of this personage was 
a little above the common size of men in 
this age; his garment was perfeetly 
white, and had the appearance of being 
without seam. 

‘“* This glorious being declared him- 
self to be an angel of God, ‘sent forth, 
by commandment, to communicate to 
him that his sins were forgiven, and that 
his prayers were heard; and also, to 
bring the joyful tidings, that the cove- 
nant which God made with ancient Is- 
rael, concerning their posterity, was at 
hand to be fulfilled; that the great pre- 
paratory work for the second coming of 
the Messiah, was speedily to commence; 
that the time was at hand for the Gos- 
pel, in its fulness, to be preached in 
power unto all nations; that a people 
might be prepared with faith and righ- 
teousness for the millennial reign of uni- 
versal peace and joy. 

“ He was informed, that he was called 
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and chosen to be an instrument in the 
hands of God, to bring about some of 
his marvellous purposes in this glorious 
dispensation. It was also made mani- 
fest to him, that the ‘ American In- 
dians’ were a2 remnant of Israel; that 
when they first emigrated to America, 
they were an enlightened people, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the true God, 
enjoying his favour, and peculiar bless- 
ings from his hand; that the prophets, 
and inspired writers among them, were 
required to keep a sacred history of 
the most important events transpiring 
among them: which history was handed 
down for many generations, till at length 
they fell into great wickedness: the most 
part of them were destroyed, and the 
records (by commandment of God, to 
one of the last prophets among them,) 
were safely deposited, to preserve them 
from the hands of the wicked, who 
sought to destroy them. He was in- 
formed, that these records contained 
many sacred revelations pertaining to 
the Gospel of the kingdom, as well as 
prophecies relating to the great events 
of the last days; and that to fulfil his 
promises to the ancients, who wrote the 
records, and to accomplish his pers 
in the restitution of their children, &c., 
they were to come forth to the know- 
ledge of the people. If faithful, he was 
to be the instrument, who should be thus 
highly favoured in bringing these sacred 
things to light; at the same time, being 
expressly informed, that it must be done 
with an eye single to the glory of God, 
that no one could be entrusted with 
those sacred writings, who should en- 
deavour to aggrandize himself, by con- 
verting sacred things to unrighteous 
and speculative purposes. After giving 
him many instructions concerning things 
past and to come, which would be foreign 
to our purpose to mention here. he dis- 
appeared, and the light and glory of 
God withdrew, leav’ng his mind in per- 
fect peace, while a calmness and serenity 
indescribable pervaded the soul.” 


This celestial vision was repeated 
twice in the night, and again on the 
following morning. On the last occa- 
sion, the angel led Smith to the place 
in which these precious relics were de- 
posited, which, as we are informed 
with laudable particularity, was “in a 
large hill on the east side of the main 
road from Palmyra, Wayne county, 
tu Canandaigua, Ontario county, state 
of New York, about four miles from 
Palmyra, and within one of the little 
village of Manchester.” Here, ac- 
cording to the narrative, he found a 
square stone chest, containing plates 
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like gold, “about seven by eight 
inches in width and length, being not 
quite so thick as common tin.” The 
devil, according to the narrative, made 
his appearance when the box was 
opened, but did not condescend to ex- 
plain the purpose of his coming. The 
following is the description given of 
the plates thus miraculously found :— 


** They were filled on both sides with 
engravings in Egyptian characters, and 
bound together in a volume, as the leaves 
of a book, and fastened at one edge with 
three rings running through the whole. 
This volume was something near six 
inches in thickness, a part of which was 
sealed. The characters or letters upon 
the unsealed part were small, and beau- 
tifully engraved. The whole book ex- 
hibited many marks of antiquity in its 
construction, as well as much skill in 
the art of engraving. With the records 
was found ‘a curious instrument, called 
by the ancients the Urim and Thummim, 
which consisted of two transparent 
stones, clear as crystal, set in the two 
rims of a bow. This was in use, in 
ancient times, by persons called seers. 
It was an instrument, by the use of 
which they received revelation of things 
distant, or of things past or future.’” 


The narrative then relates that 
Smith accurately copied one of the 
plates, and sent it by a person named 
Martin Harris to New York, where 
the transcript was shown to Professor 
Anthon, who “ was unable to decipher 
it correctly, but offered his assistance 
in translating the original record.” 

It is a fact that Martin Harris of 
Palmyra waited on Professor Anthon 
with such a paper, and Anthon gave 
him a certificate stating, in substance, 
that it contained only vague imitations 
of alphabetical signs, utterly destitute 
of meaning. Smith subsequently per- 
suaded Harris that this declaration 
was only a proof of the professor's 
ignorance. Had Smith known that 
Anthon’s literary reputation is mainly 
based on his unscrupulous plagiarisms 
from German and English scholars, to 
whom he never acknowledges his obli- 
gations, the professor's authority as a 
linguist might have been lowered to 
the standard of his editorial honesty. 

Noone of the Mormonite records men- 
tions the period when Smith received 
“the gift of interpretation,” and the 
consequent power of translating these 
records. Three witnesses, however, 
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bear testimony “to all nations, kin- 
dreds, tongues, and people, in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘ We know that they 
have been translated by the gift and 
power of God, for his voice hath de- 
clared it unto us; wherefore we know 
of a certainty that the work is true.’” 
These witnesses are Martin Harris, 
already mentioned; Oliver Cowdery, 
author of the official narrative which 
we have quoted; and David Whitmer, 
who further reported that the angel 
who appeared was “like a man in grey 
clothes, having his throat cut.” Eight 
witnesses subsequently attested that 
“they had seen and hefted,” that is, 
handled, so as to be conscious of the 
weight, these wondrous plates; but 
these are the father and the three bro- 
thers of the prophet, and three bro- 
thers of the David Whitmer who 
signed the first certificate. Smith’s 
mother, also, bore testimony to the 
real existence when the Rev. Henry 
Caswell visited her last year at Nau- 
yoo. 


‘IT am old,” she said, “and I shall 
soon stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ; but what I say to you now, I 
would say on my death-bed. My son 
Joseph has had revelations from God 
since he was a boy, and he is indeed a 
true prophet of Jehovah. The angel of 
the Lord appeared to him fifteen years 
since, and showed him the cave where 
the original golden plates of the book of 
Mormon were deposited. He showed 
him, also, the Urim and Thummim, by 
which he might understand the meaning 
of the inscriptions on the plates, and he 
showed him the golden breastplate of 
the high priesthood. My son received 
these precious gifts, he interpreted the 
holy record, and now the believers in 
that revelation are more than a hundred 
thousand in number. I have myself seen 
and handled the golden plates ; they are 
about eight inches long, and six wide; 
some of them are sealed together and 
are not to be opened, and some of them 
are loose. They are all connected by a 
ring Which passes through a hole at the 
end of each plate, anc are covered with 
letters beautifully engraved. I have 
seen and felt, also, the Urim and Thum- 
mim. They resemble two large, bright 
diamonds, set in a bow, like a pair of 
spectacles, My son puts these over his 
eyes when he reads unknown languages, 
and they enable him to interpret them 
in English. I have likewise carried in 
my hands the sacred breastplate. It is 
composed of pure gold, and is made to 
fit the breast very exactly.” 
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We have found the Mormonites 
véry ‘jealous when any inquiry was 
made respecting the existence of these 
plates; they generally declared that 
they were invisible to the profane, and 
could only be seen “by the eye of 
faith.” Martin Harris made the 
same declaration to a gentleman of 
Palmyra, declaring that when shown 
to him, they were covered by a cloth, 
through which he saw them “just as 
distinetly as any thing around,” not in- 
deed with his bodily eyes, but “ with 
the eye of faith.” 

Martin Harris acted as Smith's 
amanuensis, writing down the sup- 
posed translation of the plates from 
his dictation. But on those occasions 
the prophet was hidden from his secre- 
tary by a curtain or blanket. On one 
occasion, Harris’s wife, who always 
looked upon Smith as an impostor, 
clandestinely abstracted more than a 
hundred pages of the translation, but 
the prophet published a revelation, ex- 
pressly forbidding him to translate 
that portion a second time. Smith’s 
account of this revelation is prefixed 
to the American edition of the Book 
of Mormon, but is omitted in the Eng- 
lish re-publication. 

About the middle of the year 1830, 
the Book of Mormon was published, 
with the following singular title, which 
we copy at full length. 


** The Book of Mormon: an account 
written by the hand of Mormon, upon 
plates taken from the plates of Nephi. 

‘* Wherefore it is an abridgment of 
the record of the people of Nephi, and 
also of the Lamanites ; written to the 
Lamanites, who are a remnant of the 
House of Israel: and also to Jew and 
Gentile: written by way of command- 
ment, and also by the spirit of prophecy 
and of revelation. Written, and sealed 
up, and hid up unto the Lord, that the 
might not be destroyed ; to come forth 
by the gift and power of God unto the 
interpretation thereof: sealed by the 
hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the 
Lord, to come forth in due time by the 
way of Gentile; the interpretation 
thereof by the gift of God. 

** An abridgment taken from the book 
of Ether: also, which is a record of the 
people of Jared: who were scattered at 
the time the Lord confounded the lan- 
guage of the people when they were 

uilding a tower to get to heaven; which 
is to show unto the remnant of the 
House of Israel what great things the 
Lord hath done for their fathers; and 
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that they may know the covenants of 
the Lord, that they are not cast off for 
ever; and also to the convincing of the 
Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting 
himself unto all nations. And now, if 
there are faults, they are the mistakes of 
men; wherefore, condemn not the things 
of God, that ye may be found spotless 
at the judgment-seat of Christ. 

“ Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun.” 


Immediately after the publication 
of their new Bible, the Mormonites 
regularly organized themselves into a 
society, and took the name of “ The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints.” The narrative gives the fol- 
lowing account of the first out-burst 
of this enthusiasm, and those who are 
acquainted with the religious (?) lite- 
rature of America will at once recog- 
nise the phraseology as the ordinary 
cant used in the description of Metho- 
dist and Baptist revivals. 


** Some few were called and ordained 
by the spirit of revelation and prophecy, 
and began to ny and bear testi- 
mony, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance; and although they were the weak 
things of the earth, yet they were 
strengthened by the Holy Ghost, and 
gave forth their testimony in great 

ower, by which means many were 

rought to repentance, and came for- 

ward with broken hearts and contrite 
spirits, and were immersed in water, 
confessing their sins, and were filled 
with the Holy Ghost, by the laying on 
of hands, and saw visions and prophe- 
sied. Devils were cast out, and the 
sick were healed by the prayer of faith, 
and laying on of hands. Thus was 
the word confirmed unto the faith- 
ful by signs following. Thus the Lord 
raised up witnesses to bear testimony of 
his name, and lay the foundation of his 
kingdom in the last days. And thus 
the hearts of the saints were comforted 
and filled with great joy.” 


The Book of Mormon, as the nar- 
rative with truth declares, “contains 
nearly as much reading as the Old 
Testament ;” it is divided into several 
books, named after their supposed au- 
thors, Nephi, Alma, Mosiah, ho 
&c. It professes to contain the his- 
tory of the early settlement of America, 
and to connect its successive coloniza- 
tion with various events recorded in 
the sacred Scriptures. We need only 
give a brief summary of this history. 
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It states that, soon after the flood, the 
Jaredites, a righteous people, * ob. 
tained favour in the sight of the Lord,” 
and were miraculously led by a royal 
prophet, named Nephi, “from the 
tower (of Babel) to the great ocean, 
where they were commanded to build 
ships, in which they were marvel- 
lously brought across the great deep 
to the shores of North America. And 
the Lord God promised to give them 
America, which was a very choice land 
in his sight, for an inheritance.” The 
Jaredites became a very great and 
powerful people; they built cities, an- 
ticipated many European discoveries 
in metallurgy and mechanical science, 
and established extensive factories. 
Having, however, fallen into wicked- 
ness, they were, after the lapse of fif- 
teen centuries, swept from the face of 
the earth. Their sacred records, how- 
ever, were left on plates of gold “ by 
one of their last prophets, whose name 
was Ether, in such a situation that 
they were discovered by the remnant 
of Joseph, who soon afterwards were 
brought from Jerusalem to inherit the 
land.” 

This remnant of Joseph consisted 
of the pious portion of the kingdom of 
Israel, miraculously rescued from As- 
syrian bondage, and brought to Ame- 
rica about the time of the prophet 
Jeremiah—that is, in the reign of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah. Here they 
were subsequently ~ by a remnant 
of the Jews, similarly rescued from 
Babylonish captivity; and the united 
people soon ~surpassed the ancient 
Jaredites in wealth, intelligence, and ci- 
vilization. After some time, a wicked 
man, named Laman, seduced a great 
body of the nation to forsake the paths 
of righteousness ; and his followers, 
who took the name of Lamanites, 
drove the faithful remnant from their 
settlements in South America, across 
the Isthmus of Darien to the northern 
forests. Before this event, the Lama- 
nites, like their brethren, were “ white 
and exceedingly fair,” but God “cursed 
them in their complexions, and they 
were changed to a dark colour; and 
they became a wild, savage, and fero- 
cious people.” The pious exiles as- 
sumed the name of Nephites, from the 
second Nephi, who was their leader; 
“and in the days of their righteous- 
ness, they were a civilized, enlightened, 


and happy people.” After the lapse 
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of time, however, many of the Ne- 
phites fell into gross wickedness, 
which was punished by earthquakes, 
and other convulsions of nature, about 
the time of our Saviour's birth. The 
next great event in the Nephite history 
is of such a nature, that instead of 
abridging it from the Book of Mor- 
mon, we shall extract the summary 
iven in the authorized confession of 
faith issued by the Mormonite church. 


*‘Those who survived these terrible 
judgments were favoured with the per- 
sonal ministry of Christ. For after he 
rose from the dead, and finished his mi- 
nistry at Jerusalem, and ascended to 
heaven, he descended in the presence of 
the Nephites, who were assembled round 
about their temple in the northern parts 
of South America. He exhibited to 
them his wounded hands, and side, and 
feet ; and commanded the law of Moses 
to be abolished; and introduced and 
established the Gospel in its stead; 
and chose twelve disciples from among 
them to administer the same; and in- 
stituted the sacrament ; and prayed for 
and blessed their little children; and 
healed their sick, and blind, and lame, 
and deaf, and those who were afflicted 
in any way, and raised a man from the 
dead, and showed forth his power in 
their midst ; and expounded the Scrip- 
tures, which had been given from the 
beginning down to that time ; and made 
known unto them all things which 
should take place down until he should 
come in his glory, and from that time 
down to the end, when all people, na- 
tions, and languages should stand before 
God to be ju , and the heaven and 
the earth s ould pass away, and there 
should be a new heaven and new earth. 
These teachings of Jesus were engraved 
upon plates, some of which are contained 
in the Book of Mormon; but the more 
part are not revealed in that book, but 
are hereafter to be made manifest to 
the saints,” 


In the fourth century after Christ, 
the Nephites had so far degenerated 
from the piety of their ancestors, that 
God delivered them over to their ene- 
mies, the Lamanites, by whom they 
were cruelly harassed for a long suc- 
cession of years. The remainder of 
their eventful history may be best told 
in the authorized summary, issued by 
the Mormonite missionaries in Eng- 


* 
— 


‘* At length the Nephites were driven 


before their enemies, a great distance to 
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the north and north-east; and having 
gathered their whole nation together, 
both men, women, and children, the 
encamped on, and round about the hill 
Cumorah, where the records were found, 
which is in the state of New York, 
about two hundred miles west of the 
city of Albany. Here they were met 
by the numerous hosts of the Lamanites, 
and were slain, and hewn down, and 
slaughtered, both male and female—the 
aged, middle-aged, and children. Hun- 
dreds of thousands were slain on both 
sides; and the nations of the Nephites 
were destroyed, excepting a few who 
had deserted oyer to the Lamanites, 
and a few who escaped into the south 
country, and a few who fell wounded, 
and were left by the Lamanites on the 
field of battle for dead, among whom 
were Mormon and his son Moroni, who 
were righteous men. 

‘*Mormon had made an abridgment 
from the records of his forefathers, upon 
plates, which abridgment he entitled 
the ‘Book of Mormon;’ and (being 
commanded of God) he hid up in the 
hill Cumorah, all the sacred records of 
his forefathers which were in his posses- 
sion, except the abridgment called the 
‘ Book of Mormon,’ which he gaye to his 
son Moroni to finish. Moroni suryiyed 
his nation a few years, and continued 
the writings, in which he informs us that 
the Lamanites hunted those few Ne- 
phites who escaped the great and tre- 
mendous battle of Cumorah, until they 
were all destroyed, excepting those who 
were mingled with the Vesalon and 
that he was left alone, and kept himself 
hid, for they sought to destroy every 
Nephite who would not deny the Christ. 
He furthermore states that the Lama, 
nites were at war one with another, and 
that the whole face of the land was one 
continual scene of murdering, robbing, 
and plundering. He continued the his-~ 
tory until the four hundred and twen- 
tieth year of the Christian era, when, 
by the commandment of God, he hid up 
the records ia the hill Cumorah, where 
they remained concealed, until, by the 
ministry of an angel, they were disco- 
yered to Mr. Smith, who, by the gift and 
poner of God, translated them into the 

nglish language, by the means of the 
Urim and Thummim, as stated in the 
foregoing.” 


Such is a faithful abstract of the 
eelebrated Book of Mormon, now be- 
fore us in the shape of a substantial 
volume, containing six hundred and 
thirty-four closely-printed se- 
coal thousands of which haye heen 
circylated in the north of England, 
and received by credulous multitudes 
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as authentic records of inspiration. 
We have ourselves heard it read by a 
father to his family on a Sunday even- 
ing, as a substitute for the Bible, and 
have heard Mormonites prefer it to 
that sacred book, declaring that it 
contained a more plain and ample sys- 
tem of revelation. We shall now ex- 
tract some passages from the work, 
which will sufficiently prove that it is 
not only an audacious, but a very 
clumsy forgery, and which will, in 
some degree, help us to trace its origin. 
Our first extract shall be a portion of 
the vision of Nephi the Jaredite, the 
supposed cotemporary of the tower of 
Babel. It is designed to foreshow the 
discovery of America by Europeans:— 


* And it came to pass that the angel 
spake unto me, saying—Look! And I 
looked and beheld many nations and 
kingdoms. And the angel said unto 
me, What beholdest thou? And I said, 
I behold many nations and kingdoms. 
And he said unto me, These are the 
nations and the kingdoms of the Gen- 
tiles. 

*‘ And it came to pass, that I saw 
among the nations of the Gentiles the 
foundation of a great church. And the 
angel said unto me, Behold the founda- 
tion of a church, which is most abo- 
minable above all other churches, which 
slayeth the saints of God, yea, and tor- 
tureth them and bindeth them down, 
and yoketh them with a yoke of iron, 
and bringeth them down into captivity. 

** And it came to pass, that I beheld 
this great and abominable church; and 
I saw the devil that he was the founda- 
tion of it. And I also saw gold and 
silver, and silks and scarlets, and fine 
twined linen, and all manner of precious 
clothing ; and I saw many harlots. And 
the angel spake unto me, saying, Behold 
the gold, and the silver, and the silks, 
and the scarlets, and the fine twined 
linen, and the precious clothing, and the 
harlots, are the desires of this great and 
abominable church: and also for the 
praise of the world do they destroy the 
saints of God, and bring them down into 
mye 

** And it came to pass that I looked 
and beheld many waters; and they di- 
vided the Gentiles from the seed of my 
brethren. And it came to pass that the 
angel said unto me, Behold the wrath of 
God is upon the seed of thy brethren! 
And I looked and beheld a man among 
the Gentiles, who was separated from 
the seed of my brethren by the man 
waters; and I beheld the Spirit of God, 
that it came down and wrought upon 








the man; and he went forth upon the 
many waters, even unto the seed of my 
brethren, who were in the promised 
land. 

** And it came to pass that I beheld 
the Spirit of God, that it wrought upon 
other Gentiles ; and they went forth out 
of captivity upon the many waters. 

** And it came to pass that I beheld 
many multitudes of the Gentiles upon 
the land of promise; and I beheld the 
wrath of God, that it was upon the seed 
of my brethren; and they were scattered 
before the Gentiles, and were smitten. 
And I beheld the Spirit of the Lord, 
that it was upon the Gentiles ; that they 
did prosper, and obtain the land for 
their inheritance; and I beheld that they 
were white, and exceedingly fair and 
beautiful, like unto my people, before 
they were slain.” 


The broad allusion to the Church of 
Rome in a prophecy supposed to be 
more than three thousand years old, is 
so obvious a manifestation of forgery, 
that it at first sight seems inexplicable 
how an artful impostor could have 
ventured upon such gross deception. 
We have, however, learned from the 
Mormonites themselves, that this pre- 
cious blunder has in no small degree 
contributed to the success of the im- 
posture. From 1825 to 1832, there 
was a strong current of popular pre- 
judice against the Romish Church in 
the state of New York, which was 
considerably strengthened by the publi- 
cation of Maria Monk’s pretended 
confessions. Some convents and chapels 
were destroyed by fanatical mobs; and 
these circumstances, no doubt, induced 
the author to court popular prejudice 
and clamour, to which, when at their 
full height in America, no appeal can 
be too absurd or too gross. Similar 
circumstances assisted the Mormonites 
in Lancashire. However wholesome 
the excitement produced by the elo- 
quent appeals of such orators as 
Messrs. Stowell and M‘Neile may have 
been, it is certain that some of their 
followers carried the anti-papal cry 
and feeling to a morbid excess, and 
that many of the dissenting bodies used 
it to seduce multitudes fromthe Church 
of England, as “ the daughter of the 
mother of harlots.” The Mormonites 
profited greatly, and still continue to 
profit, by the circumstance. They 
have persuaded their followers that 
popery is on the point of being esta- 
lished in England, appealing to the 
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exertions made to procure its diffusion 
in proof of the fact ; and they declare 
that men anxious to ensure the salva- 
tion of themselves and their families 
must hasten to the new Jerusalem of 
the Latter-day Saints in America. 

A second and more flagrant blunder 
occurs in a subsequent page of this 
pretended revelation. Nephi relates 
that after the emigrant Jaredites had 
sailed, and had been tossed for several 
weeks on the pathless ocean, the crew 
rose against him, as the Spanish sailors 
did against Columbus; but a tempest 
coming on, they were forced to release 
him, as he was the only person capable 


of working the ship. He then de- * 


clares— 


*‘ And it came to pass, after they had 
loosed me, behold, P tock the compass, 
and it did work whither I desiredit. And 
it came to pass that I prayed unto the 
Lord; and after [had prayed the winds 
did cease, and the storm did cease, and 
there was a great calm !” 


We pointed out this gross anachro- 
nism to a Mormonite elder in Preston, 
who was about to emigrate with his 
family to America about three years 
ago, urging on him the fact that no 
mention was made of the mariner’s 
compass in the authentic books of 
Scripture. To our great astonishment, 
and not a little to our amusement, he 
unwittingly explained the probable 
source of this palpable blunder. He 
averred that the compass was men- 
tioned, quoting from the account of 
St. Paul’s voyage, (Acts xxviii. 13,) 
** we fetched a compass, (that is, took a 
circuitous course,) and came to Rhe- 
gium.” It was in vain that we showed 
him that the declaration respecting 
‘* the compass working whither Nephi 
desired it,” clearly proved the author 
to be utterly ignorant of the use of the 
implement : he replied that Nephi was 
speaking of a miracle, and that miracles 
were incomprehensible to carnal reason. 

Among other obvious marks of for- 
gery, the constant use of the word Christ 
asa proper Hebrew name, while it is 
in reality a Greek title of office, “ the 
Anointed One,” being in fact the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew word Mes- 
siah, deserves to be noticed, because the 
error is not confined to the Mormonites. 
The term, from inveterate custom, is 
used, indeed, like a proper name—or 
rather, an untranslatable designation, 
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by western Christians, though not by 
many of the eastern churches ; and we 
should be unwilling to abandon an 
epithet which has been hallowed by 
the reverence of centuries; but we 
cannot comprehend why the word 
should be left untranslated in the ver- 
sions of the Bible into the modern 
languages of Asia—why, for instance, 
instead of using a Chinese equivalent, 
the sacred epithet should be travestied 
into the unmeaning form of Ki-li-tu- 
su! But the use of the Greek epithet, 
« Christ,” as a Hebrew term, is not 
the only evidence which may be ad- 
duced of the clumsy and gross igno- 
rance of some of the parties engaged 
in thisimposture. The second Nephi, 
who takes up the pretended history at 
a time supposed to be cotemporary 
with the events recorded in the New 
Testament, introduces our Lord as 
thus addressing the assembled descen- 
dants of Joseph in America :— 


** Behold I am Jesus Christ the Son 
of God. I created the heavens and the 
earth, and all things that in them are. 
I was with the Father from the beginning. 
I am in the Father and the Father in 
me; and in me hath the Father glorified 
his name. I came unto my own, and my 
own received me not. And the Scrip- 
tures, concerning my coming, are ful- 
filled. And as many as have received 
me, to them have I given to become the 
sons of God; and even so will I to as 
many as shall believe on my name ; for, 
behold, by me redemption cometh, and 
in me is the law of Moses fulfilled. I 
am the light and the life of the world. I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end.” 


Here we have not only the former 
of blunder of “ Christ” repeated, but 
also the name Jesus appears in its 
Greek form, and not, as the Hebrews 
would have called it, ‘* Joshua ;” and 
we have, furthermore, the names of 
the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet given as a metaphorical de- 
scription of continued existence toa 
nation which had never heard of the 
Greek language. It is quite clear the 
impostor mistook Alpha and Omega 
for some sacred and mystic sounds, to 
which peculiar sanctity was attached— 
an error by no means confined to the 
Mormonites—and wrote them down 
without perceiving that they were an 
evidence of forgery so palpable as to 
be manifest to schoolboys. It may 
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seem surprising that marks of falsehood 
£0 obvious and so decisive should for a 
moment eu detection and exposure ; 
but unhappily we are forced to con- 
clude, from the pamphlets before us, 
that the American Methodists, who 
first undertook to expose the Mor- 
monites, were not one whit less igno- 
rant than those whom they assailed. 
Good, however, sometimes arises out 
of evil. We are informed that the 
American conference has begun to 
impress upon its preachers the impor- 
tance of studying the Scriptures in 
the original languages, on the obvious 
grounds that no one should begin 
to teach the Bible before he can read 
it. Had they, and the preachers of 
other denominations, adopted this 
principle earlier, Mormonism would 
not have attained its present strength, 
nor a clumsy forgery passed current 
as a divine revelation. 

We have now to explain the origin 
of the imposture, which is one of the 
most singular events in literary history. 
To understand it aright, we must bear 
in mind that there were two impos- 
tures originally distinct, the discovery 
of the pretended gold plates by Smith, 
and the production of the alleged 
translation, or Book of Mormon, which 
was an after-thought, suggested by a 
worthy with whom we shall soon make 
our readers more intimately acquainted, 
denominated Sidney Rigdon. 

In the year 1822, Smith acquired 
some celebrity in his neighbourhood 
as “@ money-digger.” It is a common 
belief in America, that large sums of 
money were buried in the earth by the 
buccaneers, and by persons compelled 
to fly from their homes during the re- 
volutionary war. Of this belief many 
impostors have taken ae de- 
claring that they can discover the hid- 


. 


den treasure by spells and incantations. 
Joseph Smith, in his eighteenth year, 
professed to have found a mysterious 


stone—the same that figures as the 
Urim and Thummim in his pretended 
revelations—by which he could see 
the exact spot where money had been 
concealed, or where mines of gold 
existed. Several persons were duped 
and cheated by his arts, which were 
beginning to get stale, when he de- 
vised his notable scheme of the plates, 


designed in the first instance as a plot 


of treasu d fe . 
oe nee orged » 
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pledge them to Mastin Haryis, dwell. 
ing rather on their intrinsic value as 
gold, than on the importance of their 
inscriptions, 

We shall now see how this fraud was 
connected with ** The Book of Mor- 
mon,” An old clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian persuasion, lover quitted the 
ministry, entered into business at 
Cherry Valley, in the state of New 
York, where he failed in 1809. Thence 
he removed to the state of Ohio, where 
he established himself as a speculator 
in land, but again became bankrupt in 
1812. About this time public atten. 
tion was first directed to the antiquities 
of the * mounds,” those unquestion- 
able relics of a civilization which must 
haye become extinct long before Co- 
lumbus had passed the Atlantic. 


** The ancient remains of the United 
States,” says Mr, Bradford, the latest 
and most intelligent writer on the sub- 
ject, ‘* bear evident marks of being the 
production of a people elevated far above 
the savage state. Many of them indi- 
cate great elegance of taste, and a high 
degree of dexterous workmanship and 
mechanical skill in their eonstruction ; 
others betoken the existence of a decided 
form of religious worship; while the 
size and extent of the earthen fortifica- 
tions and mounds,demonstrate the former 
existence of populous nations, capable 
of executing works of enormous dimen- 
sions, requiring rseverance, time, and 
combination of labour for their erec- 
tion.” 

Long previous to this discovery, it 
had been a favourite theory with cer- 
tain speculative writers, that the red 
Indians of North America are the 
descendants of the lost ten tribes of 
Israel ; indeed the opinion has still 
many advocates, both in the United 
States and in England. Spaulding 
hoped by combining this theory with 
the recent discoveries, to produce a 
kind of national romance, the sale of 
which would pay his debts. He re- 
solved to call the work, “ The Last 
Manuscript Found,” and to present it 
to the world as an historical record of 
the early colonization of America. As 
he advanced, he was so delighted with 
his success, that he read portions of 
the work to his friends and neighbours. 
His brother, his partner, his wife, and 
six of his friends testify, “ That they 
well remember many of the names and 
incidents mentioned in Spaulding’s 
manuseript, and that they know them 
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to be the same as those found in the 
Book of Mormon.” In 1812, Spaul- 
ding took his manuscript to Pittsburgh 
in Pensylvania, and placed it in the 
hands of Messrs. Paterson and Lam- 
din, printers; it remained in their 
hands when the unfortunate author 
died, a victim to disappointment and 
vexation. 

Mr. Caswall is of opinion that this 
manuscript came into Smith’s hands 
without the intervention of Rigdon, 
and was prepared for the press by the 
arch-impostor himself, without any 
literary assistance. This, though pos- 
sible, appears to us far from probable ; 
small as the literary merit of the Book 
of Mormon is, it appears to us beyond 
Smith’s powers. We have before us 
his Book of Doctrines and Covenants, 
containing a record of the special reve- 
lations vouchsafed to him as guides 
for the government of the church, and 
find in it the following passage equally 
remarkable for its grammar, and for 
the evidence it affords of Smith’s care 
of the money which he and his apostles 
wring from their dupes— 


*‘Hearken unto me, saith the Lord 
your God, for my servant Oliver Cow- 
derey’s sake. It is not wisdom in me 
that he should be intrusted with the com- 
mandments and the monies, which he 
shall carry up unto the land of Zion, ex- 
cept one ¥° with him who is true and 
faithful. Wherefore I, the Lord, willeth 
that my servant John Whitmer shall go 
with my servant Oliver Cowderey.”— 
sec, 44, 


We must now give some account of 
Sidney Rigdon, whose share in the 
ropagation of Mormonism was scarcely 
inferior to that of Smith. He was 
originally a printer, and was employed 
in the office of Paterson and Lamdin, 
where Spaulding’s manuscript ro- 
mance had been deposited. There is 
no decisive evidence that Rigdon ob- 
tained possession of the MSS., but 
after Lamdin’s death it disappeared 
from the office, and has never since 
been found. In 1827, Rigdon sepa- 
rated from the Baptists, and com- 
menced preaching some points of doc- 
trine, partly agreeing with the Camp- 
bellites and partly different. Thenew 
doctrines rel to the literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies, the restoration 
of the lost tribes of Israel, the actual 
reign of the saints upon earth, and the 
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restgration of miraculous gifts. He 
brought forward, but less prominently, 
that the saints should have a commu- 
nity of goods, but he strenuously in- 
sisted that baptism by total immersion 
was absolutely necessary to salvation. 
Every one of these doctrines have been 
introduced among the fundamentals of 
Mormonism. 

The only difficulty in the way of 
ascribing to Rigdon the principal share 
in the deception of the Book of Mor- 
mion, is that proof is wanting of his 
being acquainted with Smith previous 
to its publication. Rigdon himself, in 
one of his published letters, dwells 
strongly on this circumstance; and 
Parley Pratt, who up to last October 
was the head of the Mormonite mis- 
sion in England, avers that Rigdon 
was converted by him several months 
after the Mormon church was esta- 
blished. Against this, however, must 
be set the evidence, that Rigdon made 
frequent visits to the locality in which 
Smith resided—that his former doc- 
trines and those of Mormonism are 
precisely identical—that he had so pre- 
pared his old flock as to induce more 
than one hundred of them to embrace 
Mormonism at the same time with him- 
self—and that Smith immediately after 
Rigdon’s open profession, issued the 
following revelation, as coming express 
from God, which is thus given in the 
Book of Doctrines and Covenants: “ It 
is meet that my servant Sydney Rigdon 
should live as seemeth him good, inas- 
much as he keepeth my command- 
ments.”—sec. 64. And again, when 
Rigdon first visited Smith the additional 
revelation was made—* Behold, verily, 
verily, I say unto my servant Sidney, 
I have looked upon thee and thy works; 
I have heard thy prayers, and prepared 
thee for a greater work. ‘Thou art 
blessed, for thou shalt do great things. 
Behold thou wast sent forth even as 
John to prepare the way before me.” 
This last passage appears to us deci- 
sive evidence of some previous concert 
between Sinith and Rigdon. 

A revelation was soon received that 
Kirtland, Rigdon’s residence in the 
state of Ohio, was to be the eastern 
boundary of the promised land, which 
was to extend westward to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and that the new Jeru- 
salem would be erected within its 
limits. A place for it was found 
in Jackson County, state of i 
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and here the first stone of the city of 
« Zion” was laid by Rigdon and Cow- 
derey, under the authority of a pre- 
tended revelation from Smith. New 
revelations involving fresh demands 
for money, were now published, and 
their nature will be easily understood 
by the following extracts from the 
Book of Doctrines and Covenants— 


“Let all the monies which can be 
spared, it mattereth not unto ys whether 
it be little or much, be sent up into the 
land of Zion, unto those whom I have 
appointed to receive Let all those 
who have not families, who receive 
money, sendit up to the bishop of Zion, 
or unto the bishop of Ohio, that it may 
be consecrated for the bringing forth of 
the revelations, and the printing thereof, 
and establishing Zion.”—sec. 17. ‘‘ He 
that sendeth up treasures unto the land 
of Zion shall receive an inheritance in 
this world. And his work shall follow 
him. And also a reward in the world 

It is meet that my servant 
Joseph Smith, jun., should have a house 
built in which to live and translate.” 


Kirtland, the name of which was 
changed to Shinahar, was chosen as 
the place for the erection of the “ Tem- 
ple of the Lord;” a singular edifice 
with this name was began in 1833, and 
finished in 1835; it was eighty feet 
long, sixty in breadth, and fifty-seven 
in height, being divided into two stories, 
each twenty-two feet high, with arched 
ceilings. In each room were eight 
pulpits, four at either end, each de- 
signed to hold three persons. These 
were intended for the twelve priests of 
the order of Melchisedec, and twelve 
of the order of Aaron into which Smith 
divided his hierarchy. The most ex- 
travagant and shocking scenes of extra- 
vagance were exhibited in this building: 
* the unknown tongues,” which Smith 
had at first discarded and denounced, 
were revived; convulsions and fits 
were exhibited to the wondering con- 
gregations as examples alternately of 
angelic and demoniacal possession ; 
and some of the Mormonites ran 
through the country like lunatics, fol- 
lowing, as they declared, superriatural 
beings visible to themselves alone. 

The crowds of poor Mormonites 
who flocked to Zion were unable to 
purchase lands, and therefore became 
* squatters.” Some of them boldly 
declared that “the Lord had given 
them the land for an inheritance, and 
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that the Missourians, like the Canaan. 
ites, ought to be dispossessed.” This 
was but the revival of the three Mas- 
sachusetts’ resolutions, passed by an 
assembly of Puritans in the 17th cen- 
tury, previous to dispossessing some 
Indian tribes of their hunting-grounds. 
The resolutions stood thus on the re- 
cord :— ‘ 

1.—It was moved and seconded— 
** That the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof”—carried unanimously. 

2.—It was resolved with equal una- 
nimity—“ That the Lord hath given 
the inheritance of the earth unto his 
saints.” 

3.—And finally, the meeting carried 
by acclamation—“ Resolved, that we 
are the saints.” 

The Missourians took the alarm, and 
on the 20th of July, 1833, rose in their 
fury, demolished the printing-office in 
the Mormonite village of Independence, 
tarred and feathered several of their 
preachers, and threatened utter de- 
struction to the rest, unless they imme- 
diately quitted the district. At first 
the Mormonites appealed to the law, 
but in the western states of America 
an appeal to legal authority was just 
as inefficacious as an appeal to the 
Grand Lama of Thibet, or the Pope 
of Rome, and not quite as rational. It 
so irritated the Missourians, who 
equally hated old law and new gospel, 
that they drove twelve hundred Mor- 
monites from their huts, the greater 
part being women and children, on a 
dark wintry night, barefoot, and nearly 
naked, into the bleak prairies. Cruel- 
ties still more atrocious were exercised 
on obnoxious individuals : several were 
flogged to death, and the houses of all 
were burned to the ground. 

The intelligence of this persecution 
healed the divisions which threatened 
premature destruction to the church 
at Kirtland. Smith resolved to meet 
force with force, and led a body of 
well-armed Mormonites against the 
Missourites of Jackson county ; but, on 
approaching “ the Gentiles,” his cou- 
rage failed, and he entered into nego- 
tiations which led to atruce. About 
the same time a bank which Smith and 
Rigdon had established in Kirtland, 
and which, even on their own showing, 
had been most fraudulently conducted, 
failed. Legal processes were commenced 
against the prophet and his vicar. Ohio 
became an unsafe state for them, and 
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they came with their host of followers 
to Clay county in Missouri. Here 
Smith openly avowed his intention of 
propagating his religion by the sword; 
and not content with emulating Mo- 
hammed, he took a leaf out of the book 
of Hassan-ebn-Sabah, and like that 
“old man of the mountain,” organized 
a body of sworn assassins, under the 
name of the “ Danite Band.” The 
Missourians, alarmed by the threats of 
vengeance for the late outrages loudly 
vented by the Mormonites, had again 
recourse to arms: the militia of the 
state was called out to keep the peace ; 
but this body proved worse than use- 
less—indeed one entire company, com- 
manded by one Bogard, a Methodist 
preacher, actually joined the mob in 
attacking the Mormonites. Limited 
as was the civil war which ensued, the 
most fearful atrocities were committed 
on both sides. At length Governor 
Boggs, who had just been elected on 
account of his known hostility to the 
Mormonites, assembled the militia and 
all the Missourians who would accom- 
pany him, marched ayainst the Mormon- 
ites with overwhelming force, and com- 
pelled them, under a menace of imme- 
diate extermination, to surrender at 
discretion. A court-martial was then 
held under General Lucas, composed 
of nineteen officers of militia, and seven- 
teen preachers of various sects who 
had served as volunteers against the 
Mormonites ; and this singular court 
commanded that the prophet and his 
~ principal comrades should be publicly 
shot in the square of the town of Far 
West, in presence of their followers 
and families! Luckily for Smith, one 
of the generals happened to be a law- 
yer and a man of sense: he declared 
the proceedings of the court-martial 
illegal, and induced the Missourians to 
reserve their prisoners for trial by the 
civil power. These leaders, after being 
several weeks in prison, contrived to 
make their escape ; and, returning to 
their deluded followers, asserted that 
they had been miraculously delivered 
like Paul and Silas of old. 

This persecution was, on the whole, 
favourable to the progress of Mormon- 
ism. The violence of the Missourian 
mobs, and the open connivance of the 
public authorities of Missouri in these 
outrages, were universally reprobated 
by the other states of America; and 
the rival state of Illinois offered a re- 
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fuge to the fifteen thousand Mormons 
who were about to be driven from the 
different counties of Missouri. 

Early in 1839 Smith found a new 
situation for the New Jerusalem in the 
state of Illinois, on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, at the head of the Des Moines 
Rapids. Here, on a semicircular curve, 
formed by “ the father of rivers,” he 
laid the foundations of a city denomi- 
nated Nauvoo, a name which, he 
informed his readers, signified ‘ beau- 
tiful” in Hebrew. During his impri- 
sonment, however, suspicions hadarisen 
in the minds of some of his followers, 
and they required of him some miracle 
as a sign of his mission. He had the 
blasphemy to reply in the words of our 
blessed Lord--“ A wicked and per- 
verse generation seeketh after a sign,” 
and with this answer his deluded fol- 
lowers were contented. 

Here we may remark that a slight 
error in the English authorized version 
was the souree of Smith’s triumph. 
The Jews did not ask “a sign” from 
Christ—it would be absurd to have 
done so, for his miracles were noto- 
rious—they sought for “the sign”— 
namely, “ the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven,” which sacerdo- 
tal and popular tradition from the days 
of Daniel had taught them to be the 
only certain characteristic of the Mes- 
siah. We dwell on this the more par- 
ticularly, as all the Mormonite publi- 
cations before us set forward this 
mistranslation as an excuse for their 
prophet’s working no miracles in 
public. 

Having re-established his community 
at Nauvoo, Smith had sufficient influ- 
ence to obtain a charter for the new 
city from the legislature of Illinois, 
with liberty to raise a body of militia 
under the command of Smith, as lieu- 
tenant-general ; he also obtained char- 
ters of incorporation for companies to 
build the temple, erect a hotel, conduct 
a manufactory of earthenware, and, 
to crown the whole, a charter for a 
Mormonite university. 

Mormonism was first introduced 
into England by two of Smith’s elders, 
named Kimball and Fielding, in the 
year 1837, who came to Preston from 
America, immediately after the failure 
of the Mormonite bank in Kirtland. 
They obtained licence to preach at the 
quarter sessions, and their success was 
perfectly astonishing. Circumstances, 
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however, were greatly in their favour: 
the manufacturing distress, now in the 
sixth year of its pressure, was then 
commencing ; emigration to America 
was recommended by high authorities, 
and artisans who had saved a little 
money were eagerly inquiring where 
they could best invest their small capi- 
tals. The followers of Johanna South- 
cotte and Edward Irving, disorganized 
and unchurched, had not recovered 
their senses, and a sought some 
new form for the indulgence of insane 
enthusiasm ; and finally the Methodists, 
by their firmness in putting down all 
exhibitions of extravagant fanaticism, 
had alienated no small portion of the 
most ignorant among their followers, 
for men whose intelligence has not 
been developed, require to be excited 
by appeals to their passions. “ They 
hooked on the whips and strays of every 
sect in Lancashire,” said one who had 
for a short time belonged to their body, 
speaking to us upon the subject; and 
as there are more varieties of sects in 
Lancashire than in any district of the 
same size under heaven, perplexed 
and straying sheep from the different 
flocks may always be had in abundance. 
About two years afterwards Parley 
Pratt, having escaped, miraculously as 
he said, from the Missouri prison, 
came to England, and assumed the 
superintendence of the Latter-Day 
Saints. He established a printing- 
office and bookseller’s shop in Man- 
chester, where he published a periodical 
called the Millennial Star, now con- 
ducted by his successor, Ward, in 
Liverpool. Pratt is said to have raised 
a considerable sum of money from his 
deluded dupes ; he seemed to us aman 
well calculated for the purpose ; to the 
ignorant he dilated at extreme length 
on the superhuman learning of Smith, 
laying claim to no small share of 
similar acquirements himself; but to 
persons whom he suspected of a learned 
education, he was very reserved and 
uncommunicative. From Lancashire, 
Mormonism spread into the midland 
counties, where it made numerous con- 
verts the farmers. It reached 
London, but did not make much pro- 

in the metropolis ; but we have 
been credibly informed a has been 
very successful in Wales and the south 
of Scotland. In the latter part of the 
year 1842 more than five thousand 
dupes emigrated from the port of Li- 
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verpool; and we must now turn back 
to Nauvoo, to see the nature of their 
probable reception. 

The Illinois legislature and state 
government, in a spirit of reaction 
against the ruffian violence of the Mis- 
sourians, not only, as we have seen, 
incorporated the Mormonite city, but 
created the prophet a general in the 
army, and the provost of a university ! 
The latter title would have been too 
ridiculous even for Mormons, and 
Smith declined the presidency, under 
the pretext that it would interfere with 
his revelations. While at Kirtland, 
he undertook a new translation of the 
Bible, in which he was assisted by Sid- 
ney Rigdon. It has been published at 
Nauvoo, but good care has been taken 
to prevent its reaching this country. 
He also, with the assistance of his 
elders, produced a collection of Mor- 
monite hymns, composed, as he asserts, 
under the direct influence of Divine 
inspiration, and which really have been 
very efficient agents in the success that 
his system has attained. Greater bal- 
derdash than these productions can 
scarcely be conceived ; they are devoid 
of grammar, sense, or rhyme; and yet 
they are compared, by many of the 
Mormonites with whom we have con- 
versed, to the psalms of David; and 
triumphantly quoted to the Methodists 
as superior in unction and spirit to 
Wesiey’s hymns. One specimen will 
suffice: it forms part of a contrast be- 
tween the first and second advent of 
the Messiah :— 


The first was persecuted 
And into Egypt fled,— 

A pilgrim and a stranger 
Not where to lay his head. 


The second at his temple 
Will suddenly appear, 

And all his saints come with him 
To reign a thousand year. 


The first a man of sorrows, 
Rejected by his own; 

And Israel left in blindness 
To wander forth forlorn. 


The second brings deliverance, 
They crown him as their king, 

They own him as their Saviour, 
And join his praise to sing. 


Smith's last literary fraud is the 
most amazing of all, and far surpasses 


that which the Rev. Dr. Wall has 
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fixed upon Champollion. By some 
means or other, he obtained possession 
of four Egyptian mummies, which he 
exhibited for a time to his followers, 
as the bodies of an Egyptian king, his 
two wives, and the daughter of another 
king. After some time he removed 
the papyrus rolls in which they were 
enveloped, by the application of no 
more delicate instrument than a bark- 
woodman’s hatchet, and exhibited the 
fragments as the actual autograph of 
Abraham, written with his own hand 
while in Egypt. Last summer, a little 
after he had quarrelled with Sidney 
Rigdon, he commenced to publish what 
he has been pleased to term a transla- 
tion of these documents in his “ Times 
and Seasons,” a periodical which he 
edits at Nauvoo. The absence of his 
better genius, Rigdon, is singularly 
apparent in this miserable forgery; it 
is full of the grossest blunders. He 
makes Ur of the Chaldees part of the 
territory of the Egyptian Pharaohs ; 
not aware that the Egyptians mummi- 
fied animals, he gives fanciful names of 
idols to the representations of animal 
mummies—he makes sad havoc with 
the geography of Palestine, putting 
places for persons, and persons for 
places, and he favours his followers in 
Abraham's name with a system of 
astronomy, geology, and cosmogany, 
compared with which that of Mahom- 
med or of Ephrem Syrus may be re- 
garded asthe very perfection of wisdom. 
Within forty-eight hours from the 
time in which we write, two numbers 
of this palpable forgery, were placed in 
our hands by a Lancashire Mormonite, 
in every other respect a most respect- 
able and intelligent man of his class, 
and particularly conspicuous for mecha- 
nical skill, in the full hope that it 
would lead to our conversion. 

Shortly after we met one of the re- 
turned Mormonites ; he describes Smith 
as a man of middle size, very stoutly 
built, with something of a rakish and 
dissipated air, “ not at all like the 

rophets of old.” This agrees with 
Mr. Caswall’s account, whose manu- 
script of the Greek Psalter he pro- 
nounced to be “ A Dictionary of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” Our in- 
formant stated, that the Mormonite 
community bore the worst possible cha- 
racter in the adjacent country; but 
this he attributed (and, we believe, 
not unjustly) to the pertinacious ha- 


tred of the Missourians. The Metho- 
dists, he informed us, are the most 
rancorous against the Mormonites, be- 
cause the greater proportion of the 
converts have been obtained from their 
body, and, for a similar reason, the 
Baptists rank next in animosity. It is 
curious that the attention of the red 
race has been strongly directed to- 
wards Mormonism ; and, if Smith had 
any elements of heroism in his compo- 
sition, or any sympathy of feeling with 
the Indian tribes, the prophet would 
have no bad chance of establishing 
himself as the regenerator of the na- 
tive Americans, and the probable 
founder of a new empire between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. During 
the course of last summer, Mr. W. 
saw several Indian chiefs at Nauvoo, 
who had come to see the prophet who 
professed to have discovered the last 
records of their nation; but these 
shrewd sons of the desert soon disco- 
vered Smith’s weakness, and returned 
home in disgust. 

The Mormonites very openly pro- 
fess their dislike to the American con- 
stitution, which, after the proof they 
have felt of its utter inefficacy to afford 
protection against the mob-law of Mis- 
souri, is, by no means, wonderful : 
many of them (and these not of English 
descent) profess allegiance to Queen 
Victoria ; but the great majority would 

ladly see their prophet assume, like 

fohammed, the attributes of royalty. 
Smith would have done so long ago, 
only that he wants the elements of 
greatness, or rather, has never got 
over the weakness of cunning, neces- 
sarily generated by the petty frauds of 
his youth. One instance of this weak- 
ness is, his permitting his mother to 
exhibit the four Egyptian mummies in 
their broken and naked state for a 
quarter-dollar to each visitor ; a pieceof 
petty cheating, which must prove fatal 
to any scheme of playing the knave on 
an extended scale. At the present 
moment, Smith affects to regard Nau- 
voo as his Medina, and Zion, in Mis- 
souri, as his Mecca. He preaches to 
the Mormonites the necessity of re- 
conquering their holy oy and taking 
vengeance on the wretches by whom 
they were expelled. It is for this pur- 
pose that his legion is kept to regular 
drill, and would now be an overmatch 
for an equal number of American mi- 
litia. The recent assassination of 
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Boggs, the governor of Missouri, by 
one of Smith’s Danite band, and the 
ostentatious protection afforded to the 
murderer in Nauvoo, have, however, 
alarmed the Missourians. They ap- 
plied to the state of Illinois to have 
Smith arrested, and he was appre- 
hended by a messenger, but was again 
liberated on a habeas corpus, issued 
from his own court at Nauvoo. This 
has been annulled by the Illinois state- 
court, and the prophet seems likely to 
be left in what the Americans call “a 
pretty particular fix ;” and so think 
many of his old associates, who have 
not only quitted the Mormonite ranks, 
but actually commenced assailing him 
through the press. The race of the 
prophet appears almost run: in Lan- 
cashire, Mormonism is certainly on the 
decline, and in London we have been 
unable to find any recent traces of its 
existence. It is possible that Smith 
may make a sanguinary struggle in 
America, and that the civil war in the 
Western States may be renewed ; but 
his followers have no confidence in his 
courage, and his book of Abraham 
has placed such an additional weight 
on credulity, that it must break even 
the faith of Mormonites if further con- 
tinued. It was asad blunder in Smith 
to forget that his prototype, Moham- 
med, was a man of only one book. 
We have reserved for our conclusion 
one of the most extraordinary inci- 
dents in this strange, eventful history. 
The general outline of the career which 
Smith has run, was predicted by Ro- 
bert Southey in a work published the 
very year before that in which Mor- 
monism was started. Here is the pas- 


sage :— 


‘* America is in more danger from 
religious fanaticism. The government 
there not thinking it necessary to pro- 
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vide religious instruction for the people 
in any of the new States, the prevalence 
of superstition, and that, perhaps, IN 
SOME WILD AND TERRIBLE SHAPE, may 
be looked for as one likely consequence 
of this great and portentous omission. 
An OLD MAN OF THE MounTAIN might 
find dupes and followers as readily as 
the All-friend Jemima; and the next 
Aaron Burr who seeks to carve a king- 
dom for himself out of the overgrown 
territories of the Union, may discover 
that FANATICISM IS THE MOST EFFEC- 
TIVE WEAPON WITH WHICH AMBITION 
CAN ARM ITSELF; that the way for both 
is prepared by that immorality which 
the want of religion naturally and ne- 
cessarily induces, and that Camp-MEET- 
INGs may be very well directed to for- 
ward the designs of a MILITARY 
PROPHET. Were there ANOTHER 
MouamMen to arise, there is no part of 
the world where he would find more 
scope, or fairer opportunity, than in 
THAT PART of the Anglo-American 
Union into which the elder States con- 
tinually discharge the restless part of 
their population, leaving laws and Gos- 
pel to overtake it if they can; for in 
the march of modern colonization both 
are left behind.”—Southey’s Colloquies, 
vol. ii. p. 42, 1829. 


The history we have given affords 
much room for painful, but not useless, 
reflection: our narrative, however, has 
extended to such a length, that we are 
precluded from comment. We shall 
only say, that no pains have been spared 
to authenticate every fact which we 
have stated—that many repulsive cir- 
cumstances in the history of the delu- 
sion and its concomitants have been 
omitted from motives of delicacy, and 
that, in our humble opinion, the pro- 
gress of Mormonism in England and 
America is a very sorry accompani- 
ment to the march of intellect in the 
nineteenth century. 
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THE LORD OF CORASSE—A LEGEND, 


BEING NO, V. OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS, 


Though France has had many a valorous knight 
Who shines in her annals of chivalry bright ; 

And many a name, 

That is Gites by fame, 
Yet none of her knights could in daring surpass, 
The proud baron Raymond, the Lord of Corasse. 
Ay; well has he fought on full many a day, 
And gallantly borne him in many a fray ; 

But Lord Raymond just now 

Has got into a row, 
Which he may not get easily out of, I trow ; 
For helmet and falchion, and corselet of mail, 
And vassal and henchman can little avail, 
*Gainst the foes who the valiant Lord Raymond assail, 
For he’s got himself into the preciousest com 
By swearing he won't pay his tithes to the church, 
And the Clerk of Corasse is exceeding irate, 
And to Avignon goes, to Pope Urban to state 

The question in full, 

In the hope of a Bull, 
By which he'll get into the lord baron’s wool, 
And Urban the Fifth having called his consistory, 
And carefully heard all his reverence’s history, 
Declares that the Clerk has established his right, 
With costs of the suit to be paid by the Knight. 
And the Clerk of Corasse having got his decree, 
Sets off for Béarn with abundance of glee ; 
Thinking, “* Now, my lord baron, you'll ‘down with the dust, 
“« Refuse if you dare, when the Pope says you must.” 


The lord baron Raymond is taking a snooze, 
When the messenger comes with this desperate news : 
For when dinner is o’er, 
’Tis his custom to snore 
For a couple of hours, say from two until four. 
And go, while he’s a the messenger waits, 
And is then ushered into his presence and states— — 
Growing pale and then red, 
Having some sort of dread, 
Lest the baron might chance to make free with his head— 
That the Pope has pronounced his most solemn decision, 
Condemning his highness, the Baron, to pay 
The tithes in arrear without any delay, 
To his reverence the Clerk ; 
And besides as a mark 
Of proper contrition, obedience, and lowliness, 
To write off for pardon at once to his Holiness! 
But the Lord of Corasse, with a smile of derision— 
While a comical air on his countenance glows, 
Lays his forefinger flat by the side of his nose, 
And exclaims (which was wrong and I greatly regret it)— 
* Ask the Clerk of Corasse, ‘ Don’t he wish he may get it? ° 
And then while his conduct the messenger scares, 
Coolly bids his attendants to kick him down stairs. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 123. 
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But it so comes to pass 

That the Clerk of Corasse, 
Don’t over much like to be “ writ down an ass.” 
And his messenger not having brought him the pelf, 
He sets off to seek the lord baron himself, 

In the confident hope, 

That his eyes he may ope 
To a sense of his crime by the bull of the Pope, 
Devoting his lordship to certain perdition, 
If he don’t pay his tithes and show ample contrition. 
And so he proceeds, and he reaches in state 
The chateau de Corasse, and knocks at the gate. 
As the lord baron Raymond, unfortunate sinner, 
With the lady Corasse is just sitting to dinner. 


*Tis a fine old hall, 
With its windows tall, 
And banner and lance on the grey stone wall, 
And sword and shield, 
That—many a field 
Of valiant fight to the mind recall ; 
And the wolf-dogs sleep by the blazing fire; 
While the old oak board 
Is amply stored— 
And there sit lady and lord and squire, 
And the merry page with his gay attire. 
The wild boar's head 
Before them spread, 
And the dainty peacock, and snow-white bread ; 
And oups of the choicest Calcavella, 
Which the baron got from a right gay fellow, 
His friend the Abbot of Compostella 
While homelier foo 
‘¢ For the vassals rude, 
At the table's foot is amply strewed 
And many a weary wanderer there, 
Of their meat and drink has a welcome share ; 
For fe’er untelieved, did the poor man pass! 
The castle gate of the Lord de Corasse. 


f 
But the Clerk of Corasse has not come to dine, 
An@ will not be tempted by peacock or chine, 
Or the Abbot of Compostella’s wine, 
Though he deems them very good things I opine. 
To the baron’s request, 
That he'll join as a guest, 
He replies, “« My lord baron, I've not come to jest; 
“ How can you suppose that I'll join you at dinner, 
** Denounced by the Pope, as you are, for a sinner ;— 
“ Refusing to pay 
“ In the regular way, 
“The tithes of your church, to his grief and dismay ; 
« But mark me, Lord Raymond, the bull I haves” “ Hold,” 
Cries the baron, whose dinner is fast getting cold, 
“ Methinks, sir Clerk, this is somewhat too bold, 
“ Just take my advice 
“Tf you dare come again for these tithes, by the mass, 
“ te shall drag in the moat for the Clerk of Gorasse.” 
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The Clerk of Corasse looks exeeedingly blue, 
For the baron ne’er says what the baron won't do; 
And his honour is strictest, we well may suppose, 
Whenever he swears not to pay what he owes, 
Still his reverence replies, 
Though it scarcely is wise— 
But somehow he trusts to his clerical guise— 
“ Very well, my lord baron, do just as you please, 
“ But perchance you will yet 
“* Wish you'd settled this debt. 
‘‘ Till you do I can promise you'll get little ease.” 


Then he turns on his heel 
While he strives to conceal 
The wrath and annoyance, which fear of the Knight 
Very prudently kept him from speaking outright, 
While the latter remarks, with a look of disdain, 
«Poor man, I fear much something’s wrong with his brain.” 


Night’s shadows are deep 
Upon turret and keep, 
And the folk in the castle are all fast asleep, 
Enjoying a pleasant cessation of strife ; 
And chiefly Lord Raymond in bed with his wife, 
Who slumbers as soundly 
And snores as profoundly 
As if he would sleep for the rest of his life. 
But hearken, what din! 
Is this gathering within— 
What a clatter of iron and crockery and tin— 
What smashing, 
What clashing, 
. What shouts and what roars, 
What slamming of doors, 
And throwing down stairs chairs and tables by scores. 
Her ladyship wakes, full of wonder and fear, 
And calls up her husband the racket to hear ; 
But the baron, who guesses-the cause o’ the riot, 
Says he’d very much wish she had kept herself quiet-— 
Vows it’s nothing at all 
But a common-place squall 
That is rattling the bucklers and swords in the hall, 
And wonders such trifles his wife can appal. 
And his lady, though having good reason to doubt it, 
Thinks it better to say nothing further about it, 
Though still, as the noises go on all the night, 
She continues awake in a desperate fright ; 
And the baron himself, although shamming a snore, 
Never closes his eyes until quarter past four. 


Lightly the morning's freshest breeze 
Is fanning the blue Pyrenees, 
Whose snow-capped summits proudly tower, 
Resplendent in the Gay god light, 
ul 


While round their feet many a flower 
Sips the last dewy kiss of Night ; 
Where branches green 
Wave all unseen 
In many a deep and wild ravine ; 
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And streamlets, in whose crystal wave 
Fair girls their snowy limbs may lave ; 
With fairy tide 
All rippling glide 
In grassy nooks awhile to hide; 
Then stealing forth, with silver spray, 
In mimié torrents dance and play ; 
Till on some lakelet’s tranquil breast, 
Like infant babes, they sink to rest, 
And crag, and stream, and fairy bower, 
And snows, by human foot untrod, 
Are emblems from the hand of God 
Of beauty, majesty, and power. 


But stay, 
’Tis day, 
And its beams display 
Last night’s disasters in dire array ; 
Chairs and tables are all put astray, 
All the pictures turned the wrong way. 
Shields and swords that hung in the hall 
All have tumbled down from the wall ; 
Then, in the kitchen, all the delf 
Has been pitched from every shelf, 
Plates, and dishes, and pitchers, and jugs, 
Pots, and pans, and platters, and mugs, 
Are strewed around 
All over the ground, 
There ain’t a thing in its place to be found ; 
But the worst of all—a certain token 
’Twas Old Nick's work—is that nothing is broken. 
And the servants stare, 
With bristling hair 
And a terrible dread of that earthenware. 
Increased by the baron’s daring mockery 
Of the powers Satanic, 
When, scorning their panic, 
He shouts—“ You villians, take up the crockery !” 
But whatever their awe, 
That mandate is law, 
Which they dread as much as old Beelzebub’s claw ; 
So down, in a group, 
To obey it, they stoop, 
And one who, in daring, surpasses the rest 
Affecting to treat the whole thing as a jest, 
Is raising the largest of all the tureens, | 
When, he glances about, 
Gives one desperate shout, 
To the floor goes the vessel in small smithereens.* 
Squires, vassals, and all 
Rush alarmed from the hall, 
For from out the tureen, as that menial arose, 
A very small mouse had jumped up on his nose, 
Which he fancied, poor elf 
Was the devil himself, 
And awe-struck, of course, at his sad situation, 
Gave the shout that produced such sublime consternation. 


* Anglice—Small fragments. 
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Fierce is the ire of the chivalrous lord ; 
He swears to exhibit 
Each man on a gibbet 
Who refuses to touch the utensils abhorred ; 
And by such kind of threats 
In a short time he gets 
The dishes and plates to their places restored ; 
Then makes the men swear 
That they never will dare 
To utter a sentence about the affair ; 
And vows that if one of them talks of the dresser 
To even his wife or his father confessor, 
He knows what to do for the daring transgressor 


’Tis midnight once more, 
But the baron don’t snore, 
But lies wide awake, while he cons o’er and o’er 
The riot that went on the midnight before; 
When again it begins, 
The most furious of dins— 
Lord! was ever man punished so much for his sins ? 
And now something furiously kicks at his door. 
With vexation he writhes, 
And cries—‘‘ Damn them for tithes ; 
‘* Be they demons or angels I won’t remain quiet— 
«6 Who the devil are you that kick up such a riot ?” 
And jumps up in bed, 
While his lady, half dead 
With fright, pulls the counterpane over her head, 
Not caring to be chrried off in his stead, 
But seemingly not in the least degree loth 
‘That her husband should go to the devil for both 


The reply to the Knight 
Is in truth more polite 
Than what from his question one might think his right, 
Namely—* Orthon’s my name, 
« And I hitherward came, 
“For the Clerk of Corasse retribution to claim. 
** He vows that your conduct’s excessively scurvy. 
* And bids me to knock the whole place topsy turvy, 
“‘ Till such time as you choose, 
‘*¢ To ‘come down’ with your dues, 
« And the Clerk is a man that I may not refuse.” 
** Ho, ho!” says the knight, “ so ’tis this little matter 
* That makes you create such a deuce of a clatter ; 
« But Orthon, I say, 
** Can you stoop to obey, 
‘A chap like that Clerk in so shabby a way. 
“A spirit of spunk, 
« To be slave to a monk— 
‘* My excellent friend, are you foolish, or drunk ? 
‘ Besides, I've strong notions of cutting his throat, 
“ And pitching his corpus outside in the moat 
* But n'importe, as to that, 
« Just now, answer me flat— 
* Will you give up, old fellow, this churlish divine, 
‘* And instead of his service be entered in mine ?” 
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This speech of the Knight, 

In so woeful a plight, 
The friendship of Orthon conciliates quite ; 

Who vows to the grave 

To be thenceforth his slave— 
Then whispers three words, which I'm bound not to write, 
To which the lord Raymond replies—“ Honour bright !” 
And in less than a minute the long corridor 
Re-echoes no sound save his highness’s snore. 


Night after night, 
This singular sprite, 
At the baron’s bedside would at midnight alight ; 
And speak in his ear 
What took place far and near ; 
And often by these means the baron would hear, 
In a day, what his friends might not know in a year. 
Poor Orthon would just give a pull at his nightcap, 
For the baron did wear one—a red—not a white cap. 
And say—“ My good baron, do pray pay attention, 
“ To a trifle of news that I’ve just got to mention— 
« A thing which took place, 
« Two Sere since,” (as the case 
Might be,) an intrigue, or a battle, or chase. 
In fact, through this Orthon he knew in a word, 
All that happened almost at the time it occurred ; 
And throughout the whole province his quick information, 
Of whatever took place, caused profound admiration. 


Now the baron would oft intelligence send 
To the Count de Foix, his particular friend, 
Of things which the sprite 
Used to tell him at night— 
The value of which was not frequently slight ; 
And the Count cannot guess 
By what sort of express 
He hears all his news—and he cannot repress 
His wish to find out 
Who the deuce is the scout, 
Who can manage to travel so swiftly about, 
And discover what's done 
Everywhere ‘neath the sun ; 
And one night, as the baron and he sit together, 
a state of the crops and the weather ;— 
eing both rather mellow, 
From old calcavella, 
He learns from the Knight 
The whole tale of the sprite, 
And exclaims—‘’Pon my life, you’re a d d lucky wight! 
* But what sort is this creature, 
“In figure and feature, 
*« Who acts in a way so exceeding polite ?” 
«* Egad !” says the baron, “though strange it appear, 
« Of one who conveys so much news to my ear, 
“I never yet saw him.” ‘ You didn’t ?—how queer ! 
* To see him, Lord bless me! I'd give any money— 
“ I'm sure the chap’s phiz is uncommonly funny. 
When next in your way he may happen to throw himself, 
« My friend, you'll oblige me by making him show himself.” 
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* Very well,” says Lord Raymond ; and that very night, 
To the baron’s bed-side comes the comical sprite. 
He seems somewhat distressed 
At the baron’s request ; 
But the latter on pleasing his guest appears bent. 
So says Orthon, at last— Very well, I consent; 
‘‘ T hope you shan’t have any catise to repent, 
** When to-morrow you rise, 
« T'll appear to your eyes, 
** On your quitting your room ; 
‘ But if you shall presume 
“ To insult me in any way—mark me, my friend. 
“ All connexion between us must instantly end.” 
And thus having spoken, away flies the sprite, 
And the baron goes soundly to sleep for the night, 


At eight the baron jumps out of bed, 
And his night-cap red 
He pulls off his head, 
And says, with a sort of self-satisfied grunt— 
Tis a capital morning, by Jove! for a hunt; 
« But no-—.I'm infernally puzzled for blunt. 
** I must manage to pillage 
«“ The next Spanish village— 
** Those vassals of mine have no genius for tillage. 
* But,” he pulls on his boots, 
*¢ Who can blame the poor brutes, 
“ For disliking such very unwarlike pursuits. 
“ Thank heaven, we're surrounded by capital neighbours, 
‘* And can easily get at the fruit of their labours. 
«“ Work is very distressing, 
(He now has done dressing 
And quitted his room) “ and ’tis really a blessing, 
*« To—-Lord! did I ever behold until now, 
Such a horrible, ill-looking brute as that sow— 
** Complete bone and skin, 
‘¢ And as ugly as thin ; 
* She's quite a disgrace 
« To a nobleman’s place. 
“ Hallo! Hugh, set the dogs on that rascally brute !” 


But ’twere idle pursuit, 

For the sow, alt ough mute 
Till the order was given—with a wonderful cry 
Has vanished at once from the nobleman’s eye. 

Not a soul can tell where, 

In the earth or the air, 
But ’tis perfectly clear she no longer is there, 
And Hugh and the baron at each other stare, 
Exceedingly puzzled about the affair. 


The Lord of Corasse for a moment reflects, 
And the warning of Orthon he soon recollects ; 
And ’tis clear to him now 
That that lean-looking sow 
Which he saw disappear 
In a manner so queer, 
Was none else than the spirit, and great is his fear 
That his haste and imprudeuce have cut their connexion, 
Which makes him a prey to the deepest dejection ; 
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For night follows night, 
But they bring not the sprite, 
The Lord of Corasse grows dispirited quite, 
And pines slowly away, 
By a gradual decay, 
And before the year’s end is converted to clay. 
O’er his body his widow and vassals erect 
A beautiful tomb, as a mark of respect, 
Where stretched at full length, loakien up to the skies, 
His effigy—just like an epitaph—lies ; 
_And close to his feet—one may see it there now— 
There’s a figure in stone of a Sion tashie sow. 
(A coincidence here I, perhaps, should point out, 
‘Though I don’t know what light on the story it throws, 
Which is that the baron has lost half his nose, 
And the sow has got rid of two-thirds of her snout. 
Antiquarians will make something of it, no doubt.) 
The arms are effaced, 
But one line can be traced 
Of inscription, and none seems to have been erased, 
Though this is concealed amid rubbish and grass— 


Cp. git Mapmond, le dernier Heiqneur de Coragse ! 


The moral that lurks in this story is deep, 

But one that ’twere wise from the vulgar to keep. 
Reader, think on it morning and night, and ae 
If you do make it out, have a care—verbum sap. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 


TO 


At the famous Daguerreotype art, 
Sweet girl I must own thou art clever, 
For with one sunny glance, on my heart 
Thou hast painted thy image for ever. 


De l'art de Daguerre fameux, 

Chére fille, je te rends l‘hommage, 
Par un seul rayon, de tes yeux, 

Tu a peint, sur mon ceeur, ton image. 


Dell’ arte fotografica l’onore 
Sia il tuo, chi con s do lucente, 
La tua immagine, risplendente 
Hai dipinto per sempre, sul mio core ‘ .o 
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DR. GRAVES ON CLINICAL MEDICINE.* 


Georck THE FourtTH, no mean opi- 
nion on such a subject, asserted on one 
occasion that the conversation of a 
first-rate physician was not only “ the 
most instructive but most agreeable of 
any man’s.” We would beg to extend 
the praise to their writings, which are 
ever marked by striking and original 
views, and conspicuous for a knowledge 
of mankind, based on very different 
grounds from the mere chance colli- 
sions of society. No other class, whose 
minds are trained by a long and ar- 
duous course of labour, have so many 
opportunities of mixing with their fel- 
low-men of every grade in life. 

The clergyman is limited by the 
very nature of his sacred calling, to 
one species of intercourse with his 
flock. Worldly subjects and daily in- 
terests he is almost forbidden to touch 
upon or mingle with; his efforts more 
directed to withdraw the minds of his 
hearers from passing events, and fix 
them upon things of deeper and higher 
importance, he has less sympathy with 
sorrows and cares which spring from 
sources he undervalues, and therefore 
his knowledge of character—his in- 
sight into the human heart, will, by 
the very _ of his profession, be 
restricted. 

The lawyer, whose life is a conti- 
nued mental struggle either in the de- 
tection and assertion, or in the con- 
cealment of truth, looks on the world 
but as one wide arena of litigation. 
Habits of distrust and suspicion tinge 
and colour to him every relation of 
life, and he arranges mankind into the 
two classes of plaintiff and defendant, 
with an intuitive readiness which en- 
ables him to take bold and striking 
views of society, but with the finer 
traits of human feeling—with the more 
minute springs that stir his heart, his 
occupation bring him into no contact. 
The very ingenuity to which he has 
trained his mind—the very sophistry 
which it is his daily habit to exercise, 
are so many causes of perversion to 
his judgment. Less eager in the pur- 
suit of truth than desirous to fashion 
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and mould it when found to his own 
peculiar purposes, he rejects the good 
that is not adapted to his views, and 
only unveils falsehood when it may be 
serviceable to his case. His discrimi- 
nation of right and wrong will always 
be made more with reference to legal 
than moral guilt or innocence—and he 
whose occupation it is, by every trick 
of ingenuity, and every subtlety to in- 
duce This hearers to adopt his views will 
often find himself a special pleader to 
his own heart. 

The instincts of a profession are in- 
deed narrowing and humiliating things, 
the technicals themselves of any art 
form a kind of post-and-rail fence by 
which a man is separated from his fel- 
lows ; and, unhappily, professional emi- 
nence is in most cases only attainable 
by that isolation which cuts him off 
from all the world. This is less the 
case with the physician than with the 
barrister. Daily intercourse with per- 
sons of every class and rank in life, 
from the palace to the cottage, render 
him, however little plastic may be his 
nature, “all things to all men.” The 
distant respect with which -he ap- 
proaches one patient will be changed 
into the tone of patronizing assurance 
with another—the courtier-like deli- 
cacy with which he investigates the 
shadowy symptoms of some almost vi- 
sionary malady will be converted into 
the straightforward and acute cross-ex- 
amination of a lawyer, when detecting 
the subtle difficulty of a more important 
case. He is alternately the encourager, 
the dissuader, and the comforter of his 
= and his character, moulded 

y the very exigency of his position, 
will put him in relation with feelings 
and sympathies of every varying condi- 
tion in life. The confidant of his sove- 
reign to-day—to-morrow the watcher 
by the humble bedside of apeasant. 

That any man so placed should ob- 
tain a deep insight into the world and 
its ways, is not surprising; but when 
we add to these advantages the fruit 
of a study whose object it is to detect 
the secret working of the mind in every 
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derangement of the body—to behold 
intellect “ cribbed, cabbined, and con- 
fined” by every little morbid action of 
the system—his opportunities, it must 
be confessed, are great indeed. 

If, then, he possess such a wide- 
spread view of mankind, by the nature 
of his profession, his requisites for its 
study are no less difficult and impor- 
tant. The few who, in any great city, 
rise to high eminence, is a sufficient 

roof that the race is an arduous one. 
hatever may be said of fashion— 
whatever we may hear of accidental 
success—no man ever continued to 
hold his position as a physician, who 
had not strong and indubitable claims 
on the world’s confidence. The calls 
upon his skill and knowledge are not 
to be satisfied by one, or any number 
of successful efforts; they are daily, 
hourly, minutely making upon him. 
Neither is his mind suffered to dwell 
on one character or complexion of dis- 
ease: he of the jaundice expects as 
much attention and devotion as his 
neighbour with the dropsy. Fatigue, 
pre-occupation, illness itself are luxu- 
ries which the medical man must con- 
ceal, if he would enjoy them ; and the 
first-rate physician is a kind of ambu- 


latory conscience, to which each man 
reyeals his delinquencies, and from 
which he looks for relief. 

The education of medical men is so- 
cially considered a point of manifest 
importance, and has obtained, in every 
country in Europe, a due degree of 


attention, In Germany it is the state 
that provides the means, and dictates 
the ordeal of study—in France the 
ease is tolerably similar—while with us 
the colleges of physicians and surgeons 
possess chartered powers, under which 
they legislate for the two professions. 
With the increasing desire for in- 
formation that marks our age—with 
that thirst for knowledge of every kind 
which characterises every class and 
condition in life—the profession of me- 
dicine has fully sympathized. Not only 
have greater facilities of study been 
afforded in the branches of learning 
formerly cultivated—but new profes- 
sorships have been established — new 
sources of acquirement opened. With 
the double object of fitting the physi- 
cian to his place in a society where a 
higher order of information abounds, 
and also of enabling him to derive be- 
nefit from discoveries in sciences which 
are ancillary to his own, a number of 
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new studies are presented to his mind; 
and natural history, chemistry, botany, 
and optics, all demand a share of 
his attention. 

To such an extent has this system 
been carried that not only is a much 
longer time requisite for the acquire- 
ment of a licence to practise, but a 
very considerable capital must be em- 
barked in its acquisition. 

Let us now inquire whether from 
the vast range and diversity of these 
pursuits, society has ileel a propor- 
tionate benefit in the superiority of the 
present race of physicians; and on this 
subject we cannot call upon a testi- 
mony of more value than the author 
of the volume whose title we prefix to 
this paper :— 


“« This is an age of ambitious acquire- 
ment, and professional men seem to be 
ashamed unless they have the character 
of universal knowledge. Every body 
studies every thing, and the consequence 
is that few know any thing well. We 
live amidst the din of declamations in 
favour of general education; and are 
every where assailed by the ceaseless 
competition of those who vend cheap 
knowledge in the form of penny perio- 
dicals, lectures innumerable, and hosts 
of rival encyclopedias ; but ours is not 
an age of calm, unpretending acquire- 
ment, and severe precise study, without 
which, the effort to become good physi- 
cians and surgeons must prove vain 
and fruitless. Can any thing be more 
embarrassing than the multitudinous 
array of studies presented to the young 
student, who comes to London or Dublin 
with the view of educating himself as a 
general practitioner? So many depart- 
ments of knowledge are spread before 
him, and so numerous are the exhorta- 
tions to study each with particular care, 
that he feels at a loss where to begin. 
The merits, advantages, and necessity 
of his own branch, are insisted on by the 
respective teachers, with all the force 
of impressive eloquence; and after 
running the round of introductory lee- 
tures tin iniatory penance duly per- 
formed by all boglaners), he returns in 
the evening to his home puzzled and 
dispirited. He finds that it will be 
necessary for him to become an excellent 
botanist, an able and scientific chemist, 
and a profound anatomist ; that he must 
have some knowledge of zoology, be 
well versed in comparative anatomy, 
know how to detect poisons with accu- 
racy, and study the legislative enact- 
ments which bear on questions of medical 
jurisprudence. Physiology, materia 
medica, therapeutics, nosology, morbid 
anatomy, the principles and practice of 
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surgery, medicine, and midwifery, claim, 
all and each, his especial attention ; nay, 
many teachers insist upon the necessity 
of his becoming master of several lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 
man; while others assure him he never 
ean prosecute scientific medicine with 
success, unless he studies physics as well 
as physic; some are there even who en- 
courage him to cultivate mineralogy and 
geology ; as if, forsooth, a knowledge of 
these sciences could teach the laws that 
regulate diseased action, or the indica- 
tions which should govern the exhibi- 
tion of remedies,” 


Now be it remembered that the 
writer of the remarks we have quoted 
is no antiquated champion of the by- 
gone school of physic—no laudator 
temporis acti—not one of those im- 
posing personages, whose wig and cane 
were ingredients of their medical cha- 
racter, but on the contrary an ardent 
and passionate admirer of “ new medi- 
cine”—a prosecutor of every branch 
of scientific discovery which could 
throw a light upon his profession—and 
combining within himself the rare ex- 
cellence of a first-rate practitioner 
with the higher gift of a distinguished 
lecturer and teacher. 

The warnings against this diffuse 
and varied course of study come then 
with peculiar force from him, himself 
a master in every department of pro- 
fessional literature, and a linguist of 
no mean order; and on this account 
any suggestions as to the fitting line 
of study are of infinite value :— 


**IT would not recommend any one to 
commence the actual study of medicine 
and surgery until the age of nineteen. 
Before that period the mind is not suffi- 
ciently ripe for practical observation, 
nor sufficiently stored jwith that know- 
ledge (only to be gained by the daily in- 
tercourse of life) which teaches us to 
estimate the effects of moral or physical 
causes on the human system, imparts to 
us the power of weighing conflicting 
evidence, and detecting the too fre- 
quently incorrect and erroneous state- 
ments of our patients. A certain know- 
ledge of the world is indispensable to 
the physician; and it is only loss of 
time—yes, of precious time—to employ 
boys in trying to learn what can only be 
acquired by men. Those who attend 
hospitals 'at too early an age are very 
apt to acquire careless habits of obser- 
vation; all the interest which disease 
presents, when obseryed for the first 


time by matured minds, is lost to them, 

sand all the attractions of novelty has 
ceased long before they possess that tact 
and experience which enable the adult to 
understand the meaning of symptoms, 
the progress and phases of morbid phe- 
nomena, and the effects of therapeutic 
agents. 

** It is then the duty of parents, guar- 
dians, teachers, and all who superintend 
the education of youth, to see that those 
who are destined for the medical pro- 
fession should have their minds pre- 
pared and strengthened by diligent cul- 
tivation during early youth, not only 
by the attainment of extra-professional 
knowledge suited to their means and op- 
portunities, but also by instruction in 
those portions of anatomy, materia me- 
dica, botany, and chemistry, which may 
be readily comprehended at that age. 
Especial care should be taken to impart 
to them some knowledge of the physical 
qualities of medicinal substances. All 
this being done, when the student, ar- 
rived at maturer years, comes to grapple 
with the practical departments of his 
profession, he will find many difficulties 
easily surmounted, and at this period he 
oben disengage himself from too de- 
voted an attention to the accessory 
sciences. But he need not wholly de- 
tach himself from them; some one of 
them may be cultivated along with his 
more serious pursuits. He may devote 
one session to lectures on chemistry, 
another to those on botany, a third to 
physiology, and so on of the rest. But 

is main object must now be the acqui- 
sition of practical knowledge, and con- 
sequently the greater portion of his 
time and energies must be devoted to 
the clinical wards and dissecting-room 
of an hospital, to the study of the ma- 
teria medica and pharmacy in an apo- 
thecary’s shop, and to practical anatomy. 
Five or six years’ attendance on an hos- 
pital will be little enough to qualify you 
to enter with propriety and confidence 
on the discharge of your professional 
duties. Bear in mind, gentlemen, that 
when you come to treat disease, you ap- 
proach the bedside as physicians or sur- 
geons, and not as chemists, botanists, 
or anatomists, This is the character 
in which you are to appear; and, the 
acquisition of knowledge which will pre- 
pare you for the discharge of its du- 
ties, ought to engage your chief atten- 
tion. 

‘**Some of you, gentlemen, may think 
that it ill becomes a teacher to narrow 
the limits of your exertions, or cireum- 
scribe your pursuits. But let me be un- 
derstood. What I wish to impress upon 
your attention is, that you ought to ad- 
dress yourselves mainly to the acquire- 
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ment of what is really useful, and should 
store up chiefly what is most important 
and available. And in furtherance of 
this object I think it my duty to warn 
you against the well-meaning but inju- 
dicious representations of those who 
would turn you from the study of prac- 
tical matters to the cultivation of their 
favourite sciences—sciences connected 
with and ancillary to medicine, but in 
which medical stuleete are too often en- 
couraged to engage with an ardour that 
indirectly, but certainly, leads to a less 
zealous and efficient attention to more 
important matters. Take, for instance, 
two of the most — of the adjunct 
sciences—two usually regarded as most 
intimately connected with the study of 
medicine, botany, and chemistry. Both 
are extremely valuable in themselves, 
and a certain acquaintance with them is 
undoubtedly desirable; but to the stu- 
dent in medicine their utility has been 
greatly overrated. Botany is an ex- 
tremely interesting and useful science ; 
but I believe you might be very good 
practitioners without knowing the classes 
of Linneus, or the families of Jussieu. 
To be sure, if you had the misfortune 
to practise in localities separated from 
the ordinary channels of commerce ; if 
you were suddenly bereft of the nume- 
rous stores which maritime enterprise 
pours into the lap of medicine, and 
obliged, like the herbalists of old, to 
search the woods and fields for your 
materia medica, you would cottalaly be 
often at a loss, and might make some 
serious mistakes, unless you were adepts 
in practical botany. But this labour, 
fortunately for us and for every Euro- 
pean practitioner, is quite unnecessary. 
A small capital will bring the vegetable 
productions of the most distant coun- 
tries to your door; and any respectable 
druggist will for a trifling sum provide 
you with all the medical substances de- 
rived from plants, carefully selected and 
accurately prepared.” 


We have quoted this passage entire, 
for we do not know of any which con- 
tains within the same space so much 
of sound and judicious advice on the 
study of medicine. They who are in- 
terested in this career cannot study it 
with too much attention, embodying 
as it does not only the experience of a 
lecturer who must have enjoyed abun- 
dant opportunities of observing the 
progress of his pupils, but also of one 
who himself armed with all these ac- 
cessory sciences, knows of how little 
value they were when summoned to the 
bedside of a patient. 

Not only, however, because they are 


inapplicable to the great purpose of a 
physician, “the remedy and cure of 
disease,” but because that in the time 
necessarily devoted to them, no real nor 
intimate knowledge can be obtained, 
nothing but a weak and imperfect 
smattering—is this system to be con- 
demned. 


** Those who boast the most loudly of 
their acquisitions in botany, and who 
lay most stress on its importance, know 
ae well that to the physician it is of 
little or no practical value. Take one 
of the best of our English or Irish bo- 
tanists, and see how meagre a know- 
ledge he possesses after all, of many of 
the plants whose products are employed 
so largely every day in the treatment of 
disease, ‘Transport him suddenly to the 
East or West Indies, to Africa, or South 
America, ask him to show you the 
camphor or the cinnamon-tree, the caju- 
put, the croton, or the guaiacum—I 
doubt very much whether he would be 
able to recognise logwood, or even ipe- 
cacuanha, growing in their natural si- 
tuations. Again, there are a great 
many vegetable productions used every 
hour in medicine, of which it may be 
said, that no two botanists are agreed 
as to the precise description of plant 
from which they are derived. There is 
no substance in such common use as gum 
Arabic, and yet, notwithstanding all 
that has been written on the subject, it 
is not clear from what particular plant 
it is derived, Nor do I think it neces- 
sary to know whether the gum we use 
in compounding a cough medicine comes 
from the Acacia vera or Acacia Arabica. 
In like manner, the plants which furnish 
arrow-root and many other substances 
in common use are by no means deter- 
mined. How many disputes have there 
been with respect to the genus Cin- 
chona? And what has been the result 
of all our investigations concerning the 
= which produces this great remedy. 

isten to what my late learned friend 
Andrew Duncan says, in the Supplement 
to the Dispensatory: ‘ Notwithstanding 
that all the British colleges agree as to 
the botanical species of cinchona from 
which the commercial varieties of bark 
are derived, there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that they are right ; on the con- 
trary it is almost certain that in regard 
to some of them they are wrong.’ How 
many years were columba and many 
other similar productions employed, be- 
fore scientific botanists knew any thing 
of their true history? In 1829 a paper 
was read by Dr. Hancock, on the tree 
which yields the Angustura bark; it 
appears that even Bonpland and Hum- 
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boldt had described the wrong tree, and 
consequently it has been called for many 

ears a Bonplandia ; whereas it belongs, 
it now appears, to another genus, named 
Galipea: it is not a majestic forest tree, 
eighty feet high, but a very humble 
plant, half tree, half shrub. Dr. Han- 
cock has also proved that the Smilax 
syphilitica of Wildenow is not the true 
sarsaparilla, which, consequently is pro- 
duced by a plant not yet described ; and 
at what conclusion does Dr. Hancock, 
who spent ~—<— years in South Ame: 
rica arrive ? hy that the = crite- 
rion for knowing good sarsaparilla is its 
taste when chewed! In proof of the 


uncertainty which still prevails con- 
cerning the determination of species used 
in medicine, I have only to refer you to 
the admirable lectures of Mr. Pereira in 
the Medical Gazette, and those of Dr. 
Sigmond published in the Lancet.” 


“The same observations apply to 
chemistry. It is a science fully as at- 
tractive as botany, and medical men are 
apt to spend too much time in its pur- 
suit. Some very pertinent observations 
on this subject were made in the Medi- 
cal Gazette about five or six weeks ago, 
to which I refer you; they are conceived 
in a spirit of good sense and sound judg- 
ment, and you will find them well worthy 
of an attentive perusal. I grant it may 
appear very like a paradox to say, that 
you need not know much practical che- 
mistry. But if you go to a reputable 
druggist with money in your pocket, he 
will Farnish you with all the chemicals 
you have need of, excellent in their kind, 
and prepared with scrupulous exactness. 
You will get good calomel, good sulphate 
of quinine, and good hydriodate of pot- 
ass. So far as chemicals are required 
for medicinal uses, you can have them 
all of the best description. But it will 
be said, that without an accurate and 
extensive knowledge of chemistry you 
cannot prescribe. This is an assertion 
to which I cannot assent. A very 
limited knowledge indeed of chemistry 
will enable you to ascertain what sub- 
stances are compatible with each other, 
and a small share of attention will pre- 
vent you from-making any important 
mistakes. Besides, you are all aware 
that many of our best prescriptions con- 
tain incompatible ingredients ; and that 
many compounds which would be sneered 
at by the mere chemist, as heterogene- 
ous and absurd, prove decidedly effica- 
cious in medicine. Granting that a cer- 
tain degree of chemical knowledge is 
requisite, it does not follow that you 
should be scientific and accomplished 
chemists. It is not necessary that you 
should dive into all the arcana of the 
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science, or have your memories loaded 
with atomic numbers, symbols, and equi- 
valents. 

** Let me repeat with respect to che- 
mistry what has been already observed 
concerning botany. Students should 
attend one or two courses of this science 
as be emg to the study of medicine, 
and during the period of that study they 
may attend another, in order to keep up 
and improve their knowledge; but they 
should never allow chemistry to cause 
them to absent themselves from the hos- 
pital for a single day. Theoretical and 
ge gp call for your attention 
ess than animal and pharmaceutical 
chemistry. But you are told that you 
may be called on to decide questions of 
medical jurisprudence, which demand an 
accurate knowledge of chemistry ; that 
you will be required to test poisons, and 
detect them when accidentally or pur- 
posely mixed with food or drink. What 
should you do in such cases? Why, do 
not endostiien any investigations of the 
kind, refuse to make them, refer them to 
those who are competent to the task. 
Where will you find a man engaged in 
the practice of physic fully capable of 
deciding such questions? What prac- 
tising physician or surgeon is competent 
to enter at once upon an investigation 
of this nature? I have lectured some 
three or four years on medical jurispru- 
dence, and have bestowed a good deal of 
attention on the subject, and yet if called 
on to decide a case of poisoning, I would 
refuse, and say I was incompetent to the 
task. What then is to be done under 
such circumstances? This is a matter 
of deep importance to society. It is of 
the utmost consequence that the wretch 
who poisons should not escape, and that 
the innocent should not suffer. It there- 
fore behoves the government to employ 
and pay persons capable of deciding 
such questions. Then, and not till then, 
will the task be duly performed, and the 
decisions be such as the public can look 
up to with respect and confidence.” 


We would willingly dwell on this 
subject did our limits permit us; nor 
do we know any which should be more 
boldly put forward before the atten- 
tion of a government, than the sug- 
gestion here contained. Every coun- 
try in Europe, save our own, has a 
special body provided, whose business 
it is to investigate all cases of sudden 
death, and on the basis of medical 
knowledge to determine, as far as may 
be, the cause. Our coroners’ inquest 
is but a poor mockery of this, as any 
one who will read the line of examina- 
tion pursued must speedily be con- 
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vinced, At the very moment while 
we write, a crime of a doubtful charac- 
ter committed within a few miles of 
the capital, remains as thoroughly unin- 
vestigated as though it had taken place 
in New Zealand. Not only was there 
no examination of the wound to ascer- 
tain how far hemorrhage might or 
might not have extinguished life, but 
the question of suffocation from in- 
haling the carbonic acid gas of a lime- 
kiln, was entirely overlooked; and 
stranger than all, the existence of cer- 
tain vessications on the skin was ad- 
duced as evidence that the individual 
was living when he fell into the fire ; 
as if such phenomena might not have 
been caused for a considerable time 
after life was extinct. 

But it will be asked to what end 
this inquiry—for what purpose the in- 
vestigation with matters which, how- 
ever interesting to the physiologist, 
could searcely be supposed to throw 
much light upon the nature of the 
crime itself, whether suicide or mur- 
der. To this our answer is a brief 
one. Weare not obliged to refer to 
the “causes celebres’"’ for instances 
where medical testimony has revealed 
the whole history of a crime—tracking 
it in every stage from its possible to 
its probable, from its probable to its 
actual commission—the records of our 
own state trials abound with instances 
of this kind. 

The examination of a wound, its 
extent and relations has not only en- 
abled the acute observer to infer the 
nature of the instrument that inflicted 
it, but also the degree of force used, 
and the direction in which the impulse 
was given. It is needless to say of 
what importance such facts become in 
a criminal trial, particularly in a coun- 
try like ours, where the “ animus” or 
intention decides the amount of the 
crime. 

But to return from this digression, 
let us come back to the observations of 
our author, who, still keeping in mind 
the practical benefits which are sup- 
posed to arise from a cultivation of the 
sciences accessary to medicine, thus 
writes :— 


* As to any benefits derived from 
analytic chemistry in solving the pro- 
blems of vital action, or elucidating the 
functions of the various organs in health 
and disease, they may be said to be few 
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and unimportant, and inconclusive. Few 
and scanty, indeed, are the rays of light 
which chemistry has flung on the vital 
mysteries. Iam not aware that it has 
revealed any of the master secrets of 
the organism, or detected the sources of 
those important aberrations from nor- 
mal action which we are called on to 
study every day and every hour. Che- 
ane has failed most remarkably in 
revealing the arcana of life; and not- 
withstanding all her boasted discoveries, 
we are still very little in advance of 
those who practised the healing art some 
centuries ago. Chemists, the ablest of 
their class, have bestowed the most mi- 
nute and unwearied attention on the 
analysis of fibrin, and gelatin, and albu- 
men; and what have they discovered? 
Simply this: that substances so appa- 
rently distinct in their vital relations, 
and so different, or even opposed, in 
their physical properties, are analagous 
compounds ; that there is scarcely any 
difference in their elementary composi- 
tion; and that their atomic constitution 
is nearly identical. How long have 
chemists laboured in attempting to de- 
tect the cause of animal heat! How 
many experiments have been made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the effect 
produced on the air by respiration! How 
many able and ingenious men have 
sought a chemical explanation of the dif- 
ference in point of colour between arte 
rial and venous blood! All these inves- 
tigations have proved indirectly useful, 
but none of them have sovtaled the se- 
crets sought; and we are still in pro- 
found ignorance of the powers which 
direct and modify the unceasing opera- 
tions of the ‘laboratory over which life 
presides — that mysterious influence, 
which, like the Deity from whom it 
emanates, is invisible, inscrutable, in- 
comprehensible.” 


Brief as is the statement it will enable 
the unprofessional reader to estimate 
on the judgment of one well calcu- 
lated to pronounce of how little ad- 
vantage to the practising physician are 
those paths in study which, however 
they may conduce to his accomplish- 
ment and information, neither suggest 
a hint upon the nature of disease, nor 
offer any clue by which its alleviation or 
cure may be effected. In the few cases 
where Sealand knowledge becomes a 
requisite for the study of disease, the 
information is neither difficult nor pro- 
found, and may be possessed by any 
one moderately well instructed. 

Did chemistry possess all the powers 
its most ardent admirers pretend, they 
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who profess its study have certainly 
not laboured to increase the debt of 
gratitude which medical men owe their 
art. 


** Not only,” says Dr. Graves, ‘“‘ have 
they assumed to themselves the privi- 
lege of naming our medicines, but also 
of changing those names every five or 
six years, One of my ablest and most 
diligent pupils (Mr, Moore) has taken 
the trouble of drawing up a table, show- 
ing the various names which have been 
successively bestowed on each substance 
since the days of Lavoisier. I have the 
table here before me, and I find that 
most chemical substances have, in the 
space of fifty years, undergone at least 
five changes. Of course as the march 
of chemistry progresses with accelerated 
speed, we may give our nomenclators 
credit for an increased tendency to re- 
volutionize the chemical vocabulary, and 
conclude that they will change them five 
times within the next fifty years. In 
1890, how will a man be able to recog- 
nise a substance whose name has under- 

one ten mutations? Iam anxious to 

well on this defect as being pregnant 
with perplexity and confusion. It would 
almost seem as if some enemy to our 
profession had invented the chemical no- 
menclature for the purpose of retarding 
the advance of practical medicine. Of 
what use will a Practice of Physic, pub- 
lished in 1800, be to the reader who per- 
uses it in 1900? We all know how 
easily the mind of man is deterred b 
difficulties ? how few there are who will 
submit to the labour of becoming gene- 
alogists in chemical names. 

**Many and able men foresaw this 
difficulty from the beginning, and raised 
their voices against the adoption of 
names meant to convey a knowledge of 
the chemical composition of mineral and 
saline medicines, Bostock and Murray 
have both written ably on this subject, 
and I regret much that their advice has 
not been duly weighed and considered. 
In practice, many serious inconveniences 
arise from this vacillating state of che- 
mical nomenclature. Every apothecary 
knows that mistakes occur from day to 
day, owing to the shifting character of 
chemical nomenclature, and I think it is 
time for us to bestir ourselves, and make 
a stand against the useless and dangerous 
innovations of the chemists. We should 
come forward boldly, and declare that 
we will not be made the slaves of names. 
Compare our last pharmacopeia with 
its immediate or penultimate predeces- 
sor, and the difficulties a physician has 
to encounter will be obvious. Are we 
tobe perpetually called on to learn new 
names ? Must an artificial method of for- 
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getting become even more necessary than 
a memoria technica? Must my prescrip- 
tions of 1818 be translated into a new 
language, if I wish to employ them now ? 
It is time, then, to protest serious] 
against having our memories loaded with 
a polyglott vocabulary, and our ideas 
confused by a perpetual alteration of 
names. I do therefore assert boldly, 
that much benefit would accrue from re- 
verting to the old system, and employing 
names which have no direct reference to 
the substances. I do not see any rea- 
son why we should not continue to eall 
calomel, calomel; nor do I see any ad- 
vantage in giving it any of the numerous 
modern appellations supposed to indicate 
its chemical constitution. I am glad to 
find that this view of the subject has 
the able support of Dr. Sigmond. He 
quotes Professor Brande as being of 
— that ‘it is very inconvenient to 
alter pharmaceutical terms according to 
the changes in chemical nomenclature ; 
and as physicians in practice have not 
come to accord in this particular, I can 
see no objection to the term calomel for 
one substance, and corrosive sublimate 
for the other, pharmaceutically speak. 
ing.’ Itisa subject of deep regret, adds 
Dr. Sigmond, that the attempt should 
be made, because it never can be suc- 
cessful; for some chemists will call ca- 
lomel protochloride, others chloride, and 
some denominate sublimate perchloride, 
others deutochloride, and others again, 
as does the Royal College of Physicians, 
bichloride. 

*“What is the use of a name? To 
designate a thing—to point out any sub- 
stance, so that when we eall for it we 
may get if, and nothing else. This is 
all that is necessary. When you tax a 
name beyond this, you exceed the limits 
of ordinary language, and demand too 
much. Theold names for our medicines 
are not inferior, in this respect, to the 
modern ones imposed on us by chemists. 
Tartar emetic is a good and significant 
name, and yet I perceive it has been al- 
tered several times before, and again in 
the last edition of the London Pharma. 
copeia. Why is it that the preparation 
of bismuth used in pyrosis has been three 
times changed in my own memory? 
What alterations have not the carbo- 
nates of iron and of alkalies undergone ? 
As for Fowler’s solution, corrosive sub- 
limate, Mindererus’s spirit, and Zthiop’s 
mineral, (all good standard names, ) they 
are now nearly extinct, and have been 
superseded by a new generation likely 
to prove as unstable as their prede- 
cessors. Many other substances have 
undergone the same fate. Where will: 
the revolution stop? Indeed we seem,;: 
at the preseht moment, as far removed 
as ever from the establishment of a 
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stable system of chemical names. The 
progress of investigation discloses almost 
daily new views of the mutual relations 
between the elements constituting com- 
pound bodies; the atoms associated 
together are divided and subdivided into 
new groups, and, consequently, the sym- 
bolical representation of every compound 
assumes a new configuration, and is 
subdivided by brackets, altering their 
places with each successive advance of 
science. Thelabours of Bornsdorff and 
Hare already threaten the nomenclature 
of Berzelius, and the chlorure platinoso- 
potassique of the latter, now considered 
as a compound of chloroplatinous acid, 
and the chlorobase of potassium, must 
then be called chloroplatinite of potas- 
sium.” 


Having thus deservedly condemned 
a system of nomenclature which must 
be either incomplete or unpronounce- 
able, Dr. Graves proceeds to examine 
how far modern Seen has contri- 
buted to the study of physiology and 
pathology. He quotes for this pur- 
pose from the Quarterly Review, June, 
1842, pp. 99 and 121. 


**¢ Professor Liebig applies the name 
of metamorphosis to those chemical ac- 
tions in which a given compound, by the 
presence of a peculiar substance, is made 
to resolve itself into two or more com- 

ounds, e.g. sugar by presence of yest, 
into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

“« « Now putrifying animal matters will 
cause sugar to ferment as well as yest 
—explanation, the ferment or exciting 
body is invariably a substance in an 
active state of decomposition, and there- 
fore its particles in motion; this motion 
is communicated to the particles of the 
body to be metamorphosed, and is suf- 
ficient to overturn their very unstable 
equilibrium, and to cause the formation 
of new and more stable compounds. 
Liebig explains the actions of certain 
medicines and poisons on the human 
body in the same way—thus there are 
many medicines and poisons which pro- 
duce a very marked effect without their 
elements taking a direct share in the 
changes which ensue; those bodies ori- 
ginate, as it were, an action, which is 
subsequently propagated from particle 
to particle; they are uniformly sub- 
stances in a state of change, and appear 
to act on the blood, as yest does ona 
solution of sugar. In this class appear 
miasms, contagions, and the similar 
sausage poison of Wiirtemberg; the 
latter is an excellent example. Sau- 
sages, made in a peculiar way, are 
much used in that country ; when ill- 
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prepared they become poisonous, and 
their effects are invariably fatal: the 
patient gradually dries up into a sort of 
mummy, and after weeks or months of 
misery, death closes the scene; but 
there is no poisonous substance to be 
detected in the sausage. It is, accord- 
ing to Liebig, in a peculiar state of fer- 
mentation, which is not checked by the 
action of the stomach, and which unfor- 
tunately is communicated to the blood ; 
it never ceases until every part capable 
of solution has been destroyed, and 
death of course must follow. Miasms 
and contagions act on the very same 
principle, and the reason that all are not 
affected by them seems to be, that they 
require the presence of a peculiar com. 
pound in the blood, which enters into 
decomposition, and when the whole of 
this peculiar matter is destroyed, the 
disease disappears. If there be much 
such matter the case is severe, if little, 
the case is mild ; and apparently in many 
contagious diseases, the peculiar decom- 
ne e matter once destroyed can never 

e renewed, so that these diseases occur 
but once.’ 

“Such is Professor Liebig’s theory of 
poisoning and contagion—a theory 
which, though it comes to us recom- 
mended by the abilities of the first or- 
ganic chemist of the age, and sanctioned 
by his anonymous but able reviewer in 
the Querterh , can neverthless be easily 
proved to rest upon almost as many as- 
sumed as proven facts. Thus how can 
Liebig so positively assert that there is 
no poisonous substance in the fatal sau- 
sages? True it is that no chemist has 
yet insulated such a substance; but 
Liebig knows better than any one else 
how profoundly concealed any particular 
animal principle may be by being mixed 
with a great variety of other animal 

rinciples. Thus how long did sugar, 
in the blood of diabetic patients, elude 
the searches of chemists? and yet they 
were looking for a principle with whose 
chemical qualities they were already 
accurately acquainted. How much more 
difficult of detection must the poisonous 
principle be which exists in so compound 
a body as a Wiirtemberg sausage? Be- 
sides what chemist was ever sure that 
he was actually analyzing a poisonous 
sausage? Here a special difficulty lies, 
for hitherto there has been discovered 
no a priori method of distinguishing a 
poisonous from a wholesome sausage 
until both have been eaten, that is too 
late for analysis. How long has the 
oo quality of ergot of rye been 

nown? and yet the principle to which 
its effects are owing, though often 
sought, has been only lately insulated. 

‘*It is obvious, therefore, thatProfessor 
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Liebig’s main example of his new patho- 
logical explanation is not by any means 
proven, and consequently it is unneces- 
sary to follow him into the regions of 
fancy, where he has been enticed by a 
specious and seductive analogy. Patho- 
logy will cease to be a science when the 
study of facts gives place to such reve- 
ries as the above-cited passage contains 
—relative to miasms, contagions, mild 
cases, severe cases, diseases occurring 
but once in life.” 


As to Professor Liebig’s theory of 
animal heat, the following quotation 
from the Provincial Medical Journal 
contains a condensed, yet very accurate 
analysis of it— 


**¢ The carbon and hydrogen of food, 
in being converted by oxygen into car- 
bonic acid and water, must give out as 
much heat as if they were burned in the 
open air. ‘The only difference is, that 
this heat is spread over unequal spaces 
of time: but the actual amountis always 
the same. The temperature of the 
human body is the same in the torrid as 
in the frigid zone. But as the body may 
be considered in the light of a heated 
vessel, which cools with an accelerated 
rapidity the colder the surrounding 
medium, it is obvious that the fuel neces- 
sary to retain its heat must vary in dif- 
ferent climates. Thus, less heat is 
necessary in Palermo, where the tem- 

erature of the air is that of the human 

ody, than in the polar regions, where 
it is about 90° lower. In the animal 
body, the food is the fuel; and, by a 
co supply of oxygen, we obtain the 
food given out during its combustion in 
winter. When we take exercise in a 
cold atmosphere, we respire a greater 
amount of oxygen, which implies a more 
abundant supply of carbon in the food ; 
and, by taking this food, we form the 
most efficient protection against the 
cold. A starving man is soon frozen to 
death ; and every one knows that the 
animals of prey of the arctic regions are 
far more voracious than those of the 
torrid zone. Our clothing is merely an 
equivalent for food; and the more 
warmly we are clothed the less food we 
require. Were we to go destitute of 
clothes like certain savage tribes, or if, 
in hunting or fishing, we were exposed 
to the same degree of cold as the Sa- 
moyedes, we could, with ease, consume 
10lbs. of flesh, and, perhaps, a dozen 
tallow candles into the bargain, as 
warmly-clad travellers have related, 
with astonishment; of those people. 
Then could we take the same quantity 
of brandy or blubber of fish without bad 
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effects, and learn to appreciate the deli- 
cacy of train oil. 

“** We thus perceive an explanation 
of the apparently anomalous habits of 
different nations. The maccaroni of the 
Italian, and the train oil of the Green- 
lander and the Russian, are not adven- 
titious freaks of the taste, but necessary 
articles fitted to administer to their 
comfort in the climates in which they 
have been born. The colder the region, 
the more combustible must the food be.’ 

“It is, I must confess, quite new to 
me that our clothing is merely an equi- 
valent for food, oan the more warmly 
we are clothed the less food we require. 
Take the well-clad and warmly-clothed 
country squire, and compare the quan- 
tity of food he devours with that which 
is consumed by his ragged labourers, 
and it may be asserted that the balance 
will be as much in favour of the squire’s 
food as of his raiment. The voracious 
Samoyedes referred to, however barba- 
rous in their manners, are an extraor- 
dinarily warmly-clothed race, and the 
semi-putrid fat and blubber of whales, 
agrees with the stomach of the Laplander 
as well in the heat of summer as in win- 
ter. In the arctic and cold regions of 
the earth man is driven by necessity to 
subsist on animal food, which is supplied 
to him by the unfrozen depths of the 
ocean, for in those inhospitable regions 
vegetable life is almost a stranger, and 
therefore it is that the Laplander, the 
Greenlander, and Samoyede subsist al- 
most exclusively on animal food, In 
the expeditions of Franklin, Parry, and 
Ross, our countrymen braved all the 
rigours of an arctic winter on the same 
food which they were in the habit of con- 
suming in milder climates; and if it be 
true, as stated in the above passage, 
that in the animal body the food is the 
fuel, and, by a proper supply of food, 
we obtain the oxygen given out by its 
combustion in winter; if this be true, 
it is strange that there is no record of 
its being found necessary to give our 
sailors more food during the extreme 
cold than at other periods, 

‘Facts are wholly inconsistent with 
many of Liebig’s allegations. All hunt- 
ing tribes of mankind, whether in 
northern, temperate, or tropical regions 
subsist chiefly on animal food. This is 
true of the North and South American 
Indians, and it is true of the Hottentots, 
and indeed our travellers relate prodigies 
of gluttony enacted by the latter, for 
when, after along fast, they suddenly ob- 
tain abundance of game, they will sit up 
the whole night occupied in cooking and 
devouring steak after steak, unaccom- 
panied by a morsel of vegetable food, 
and, at such times, so indefatigable are 
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they in the business of eating, that the 
party, which over night had tightened 
their famine girdles tothe last hole, have 
enormously-distended abdomens on the 
following morning, this, too, in the heart 
of Africa, where certainly no additional 
fuel was required for supporting the 
animal temperature. If Liebig’s theory 
be correct, that animal food is peculiarly 
adapted to cold climates, how comes it 
that the most voracious carnivorous ani- 
mals abound in the hottest regions of the 
earth. The Bengal tiger, and the Afri- 
can lion, and the boa constrictor of South 
América, together with the alligators 
and crovodiles of the Nile, the Ganges, 
and the Oronooko, all subsist solely 
upon animal food; and on the other 
hand, among the whale tribe it is obser- 
vable that they abound in every variety 
of oceanic temperature, where the f 
propriate animal food occurs, and the 
same observation applies to fishes in 
general. Take the antelope and the 
gazelle of Africa, which would shiver 
from cold during the warmth of an 
English summer, and compare them 
with the reindeer, that bears with im- 
punity, and that for months together, a 
temperature far below zero, and how 
can we explain the difference by Liebig's 
theory, for they both subsist on vege- 
table food? Facts such as these are not 
merely irretoncilable with, but destruc- 
tive of, that theory.” 


A more specious and ingenious 
theory, nor one more totally unsup- 
ported by fact, it would be difficult to 
conceive. To prove that “ our cloth- 
ing is only an equivalent for food,” he 
must be able to show a distinct. rela- 
tion between the amount of each, in- 
creasing and decreasing within certain 
proportions. Now it is tolerably well 
known to physiologists, that the source 
of anirhal heat once injured, the power 
of generating it, whatever the process, 
ceases in the individual, and js never 
subsequently restored, as is the case 
in persons who have recovered from 
suspended animation by immersion in 
cold water; yet we do not hear that 
the patients of the Humane Society 
have exhibited any remarkable powers 
of devouring, which certainly, to make 
up the deficieticy of their internal fuel, 
they would be necessitated, according 
to Liebig'’snotion, toexercise. Nothing 
would call for a greater supply of 
caloric than an emergency of this 
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nature, and yet no mention has ever 
been made to our knowledge, that such 
a compensation has ever been resorted 
to, and that a dinner should follow a 
drowning is, we are assured, not among 
the maxims and rules so philanthro- 
pically published by the Humane 
Society. 

As to the assertion that animal food 
is peculiarly adapted to cold climates, 
let us consult Belzoni, who affords an 
excellent specimen of the Egyptian 
mode of living during the hottest sea- 
son of the year— 


‘When the dancing and singing 
ended, they all sat down in large circles, 
and a great quantity of boiled rice was 
brought to them in wooden bowls, be- 
sides a number of dishes of melokie, 
and bamies,* and four large shecp roasted, 
which were immediately torn to pieces 
and devoured !” 


Again at p. 91, we find that Mrs. 
Belzoni (whether directed by taste 
merely, or by a philosophical anticipa- 
tion of Liebig’s theory respecting the 
heating qualities of meat) “ had boiled 
rice and water for her fare, in prefer- 
ence to the chieftain’s mess of mutton.” 

The following passage contains a 
curious hint which may be turned to 
good account by gentlemen residing in 
the mutton districts of Connaught 
(p. 15) :— 


“The Turkish cookery does not 
always suit an European palate, but 
they have some dishes equally agreeable 
with our own, particularly mutton 
roasted on a wooden pole at a wood 
fire (turf we suppose would answer). 
They put it on the fire immediately after 
it is killed, and before it has lost its 
natural warmth, and in this way it has 
a particular flavour quite agreeable to 
the palate.” 


Let us next turn to China, atid see 
how far the dict used by the celestials, 
bears out the inferences deduced froin 
Liebig’s experiments. 

In the narrative of the expedition 
to China, lately published by the gal- 
lant Captain Bingham, we find, at p. 
269, the following passage— 


‘‘Captain Eyres, waiting on the 
admiral shortly afterwards, found him 


* Plants eaten by the Arabs as greens. 
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entertaining at breakfast a party of 
Mandarins, the chief of whom was a 
huge mountain of flesh (according to 
Liebig of course volcanic), say ¢thirty- 
five stone, whose great boast was, that 
a sheep only supplied him.with three 
days’ supply of food ; and to judge from 
the justice they all did to the substantial 
breakfast before them, it could easily be 
believed; the mountain taking up the 
slices of mutton as they were sent to 
him, on his fork, and coiling them down 
his throat, much as a Neapolitan swal- 
lows his maccaroni; nor did he appear 
to have satisfied the cravings of his in- 
ordinate appetite, after all his exertions 
—-with the Chinese fatness is thought a 
sure sign of wealth and wisdom, for they 
argue a thin man must be a poor 
devil, or he would have wisdom to eat 
more !” 


We have now trespassed somewhat 
far on the patience of our readers, and 
on a topic which, to a certain extent, 
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Ifas its claim less for the public than the 
profession, we shall therefore conclude 
with the assurance that while the in- 
troductory portion of this work may 
be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who take an interest in thé progress 
and march of medical discovery, the 
subsequent portion of the volume con- 
tains an able digest of the present state 
of medical knowledge, arranged with 
consummate skill, and conveyed in lan- 
guage which proves the author no less 
a master of his subject than of style. 
It is rarely that any man, whose emi- 
nence as a practitioner and lecturer 
has been high, has contrived by author- 
ship to increase his claims upon the 
world. Theauthor before us is, how- 
ever, an exception, and we pronounce 
Dr. Graves’s book one which must 
contribute, and largely too, to his re- 
putation, high though it be at this 
moment. 


LINES 


EY THE REV. 


M. VICARY- 


There is a bark unseen in which we glide, 
Above the billows of life’s stormy sea, 
As buoyant as the sea-bird on the tide— 
Though dangers thicken round, from fear as free. 


The winds may freshen, and the lightning play, 
At midnight streaming o’er the briny deck ; 
Yet in this airy bark we speed away, 
Certain of port, secure from rock and wreck. 


She laughs at th’ elemental war ; and the wild wave 
Dashes itself against the prow in vain: 

A hand directs the helm that well can save, 
And bid be hushed each doubting fear again. 


There is a land, a fair and happy land, 

Where all are welcome on her friendly coast : 
No surges break upon that surtiny strand, 

But each dark care in pleasure pure is lost. 


There sorrow’s fountain pours no crystal store ; 
Grief has no sigh, the heart no gnawing pain— 
The mind no torture, and the eye weeps no more— 
There smiles the captive o’er his broken chain. 


Such is the clime we seek, and such the sail: 
For it, from home all willingly we're driven. 
Guide us, thou friendly star !—breathe, gentle gale ! 
For that fair bark is Hope—that land is Heaven ! 
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Vill. 


“ The world’s my filbert which with my crackers I will open.” 


° Shakspezare. 


“ Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters, ) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
Open the shells, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


‘* The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Begyars’ Opera. 


A Nut for “All Ireland”’—A Nut for ‘‘ A New Company”—A Nut for “ The 
Political Economists”—A Nut for ‘Grand Dukes.” 


A NUT For “ ALL IRELAND.” 
From Carrickfergus to Cape Clear 
the whole island is on the “ qui vive” 
as to whether her gracious majesty 
the queen will vouchsafe to visit us in 
the ensuing summer. ‘The hospita- 
ble and magnificent reception which 
awaited her in Scotland has given a 
more than ordinary impulse to every 

lan by which we might evince our 
foyalty, and exhibit ourselves to our 
sovereign in a point of view not less 
favourable than our worthy neighbours 
across the sea. 

At first blush, nothing would seem 
more easy to accomplish than this. A 
very cursory glance at Mr. O’Connell’s 
speeches will convince any one that a 
land more favourably endowed by na- 
ture, or blessed with a finer peasantry Vy 
never existed: with features of pic- 
turesque beauty dividing the attention 
of the traveller, with the fertility of 
the soil ; and, in fact, presenting such 
a panorama of loveliness, peace, plenty, 
and tranquillity, that a very natural 
doubt might occur to Sir Robert Peel's 
mind in recommending this excursion 
to her majesty, lest the charms of such 
an arcadia should supersede the more 
homely attractions of England, and 
“our ladye the queene” preferring the 
lodge in the Pheenix to the ancient 
towers of Windsor, fix her residence 
amongst us, and thus, at once repeal 
the Union. 

It were difficult to say if some vision 
of this kind did not float across the 
exalted imagination of the illustrious 


Daniel, amid that shower of fortune’s 
favours such a visit would inevitably 
bring down—baronetcies, knighthoods, 
deputy-lieutenancies would rain upon 
the land, and a general epidemic of 
feasting and festivity raise every heart 
in the island, and nearly break Father 
Mathew’s. 

If the Scotch be warm in their at- 
tachment, our affections stand at a 
white heat ; if they be enthusiastic, we 
can go clean mad; and for that one 
bepraised individual who boasted he 
would never wash the hand which had 
the honour to touch that of the queen, 
we could produce a round ten thou- 
sand whose loyalty, looking both ways, 
would enable them, under such circum- 
stances, to claim superiority, as they 
had never washed theirs since the hour 
of their birth. 

Notwithstanding all these elements 
of hospitality, a more mature conside- 
ration of the question would show how 
very difficult it would be to compete 
successfully with the visit to Scotland. 
Clanship, the remains of feudalism, 
historical associations, whose dark co- 
lours have been brought out into 
glowing brightness under the magic 
pencil of Scott—national costume and 
national customs—the wild sports of 
the wilder regions—all conspired to 
give a peculiar interest to this royal 
progress; and from the lordly Baron of 
Breadalbane to the kilted Highlander 
upon the hills, there was something of 
ancient splendour and by-gone homeli- 
ness mixed up together that may well 
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have evoked the exclamation of our 
queen, who, standing on the terrace at 
Drummond, and gazing on the scene 
below her, uttered—“ How cranp!” 
Now, unfortunately in many, if not 
in all of these advantages, we have no 
participation. Clanship is unknown 
amongst us;—only one Irishman has 
a tail, and even that is as ragged an ap- 
pendage as need be. Our national cos- 
tume is nakedness ; and of our national 
customs, we may answer as the sailor 
edid, who, being asked what he had to 
say in his defence against a charge of 
stealing a quadrant, sagely replied— 
Your worship, its a damn’d ugly busi- 
ness, and the less that’s said about it 
the better.” 
Two doubts press upon us—who is 
to receive her majesty, and how are 
they to do it? They who have large 
houses generally happen to have small 
fortunes, and among the few who have 
adequate means, there is scarcely one 
who could accommodate one half of 
the royal suite. In Scotland, every 
thing worthy of being seen lies in a 
ring-fence. The Highlands comprise 
all that is remarkable in the country ; 
and thus the tour of them presents a 
quick succession of picturesque beauty 
without the interval of even halfa day’s 
journey devoid of interest. Now, how 
many weary miles must her majesty 
travel in Ireland from one remarkable 
spot to another—what scenes of misery 
and want must she wade through from 
the south to the west. Would any 
charms of scenery—would any warmth 
of hospitality repay her for the anguish 
such misery must inflict upon her, as 
her eye would range over the wild 
tract of country where want and dis- 
ease seemed to have fixed their dwelling, 
and where the only edifice that rises 
above the mud cabin of the way-side 
presents the red brick front of a union 
poor-house? These, however, are sad 
topics—what are we to do with the 
Prince? His royal highness loves 
sporting: —we have scarcely a pheasant 
—we have not one capercailzie in the 
island; but then we have our national 
pastimes. If we cannot turn out a 
stag to amuse him, why we can enlarge 
a tithe-proctor, and, instead of coming 
home proud that he has bagged a roe, 
he shall exult in having brought down 
arector. How poor and insignificant 
would any battue be in comparison 
with a good midnight burning—how 
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contemptible the pursuit of rabbitsand 
hares when compared with a “ tithe 
affray,” or the last collision with the 
military in Tipperary. I have said 
that the Scotch have a national cos- 
tume; but if semi-nakedness be a charm 
in them, what shall be said of us, who 
go the “whole hog.” The details of 
their ancient dress—their tartan, their 
kilt, their philabeg, that offered so 
much interest to the royal suite—how 
shall they vie with the million-coloured 
patches of an Irishman’s garment ? or 
what bonnet that ever flaunted in the 
breeze is fit to compare with the easy 
jauntiness of Paddy’s caubeen, through 
which, in lieu of a feather, a lock of 
his hair is floating ? 

‘Nor clasp nor nodding plume was 

there ; 


But for feather he wore one lock of hair.” 
Marmion. 


Then, again, how will the watch- 
fires that blazed upon the mountains 
pale before the glare of a burning hag- 
gard ; and what cheer that ever rose 
from Highland throats will vie with 
the wild yell of ten thousand black-feet 
on the march of a midnight marauding. 
No, no; it is quite clear the Scotch 
have no chance with us. Her majesty 
may not have all her expectations ful- 
filled by a visit to Ireland; but most 
assuredly a “touch of our quality” 
will show her many things no near 
country could present, and the proba- 
bility is, she will neither have time nor 
leisure for a trip to New Zealand. 

Every thing that indicates nationality 
will then have itsreward. Grave dig- 
nitaries of the church will practise the 
bag-pipes, and prothonotaries will re- 
fresh their jig-dancing—whatever is 
Irish will be la vogue, and, instead of 
reading that her majesty wore a shawl 
of the Gordon tartan, manufactured 
at Paisley, we shall find that the queen 
appeared in a novel pattern of rags, 
devised at Mud-island ; while his royal 
highness will compliment the mildness 
of our climate by adopting our national 
dress. What a day for Ireland that 
will be !—we shall indeed be “great, 
glorious, and free ;” and if the evening 
only concludes with the Irish quadrilles, 
I have little doubt that her majesty 
will repeat her exclamation of “ How 
grand!” as she beholds the members of 
the royal suite moving gracefully to 
the air of “ Stony-batter.” 
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Let us then begin in time. Let 
there be an order of council to pre- 
serve all the parsons, agents, tithe- 
proctors, and landlords till June—let 
there be no more shooting in Tippe- 
rary for the rest of the season—let 
us burke Father Mathew, and endea- 
vour to make our heads for the ap- 
proaching festivities ; and what between 
the new poor-law and the tariff, I think 
we shall be by that time in as pictu- 
resque a state of poverty as the most 
critical stickler for nationality would 
desire. 


A NUT FoR * A NEW COMPANY.” 


Byno one circumstance in our social 
condition is a foreigner more struck 
than by the fact that there is nota 
want, an ailing, an incapacity for which 
British ney has not supplied 
its remedy of some sort or other. A 
very cursory glance at the advertising 
columns of The Times will be all-suffi- 
cient to establish thisassertion. Mental 
and bodily infirmities, pecuniary diffi- 
culties, family afflictions, natural de- 
fects, have all their separate corps of 
comforters ; and there is no suffering 
condition in life that has not a benevo- 
lent paragraph specially addressed to 
its consolation. To the “ afflicted 
with gout;” to “ali with corns and 
bunions ;” to “the friends of a ner- 
vous invalid”—who is, by-the-by, in- 
variably a vicious madman; “to the 
childless ;” to “ those about to marry.” 
Such are the headings of various little 
crumbs of comfort by which the active 
philanthropy of England sustains its 
reputation, and fills its pocket. From 
tooth-powder to tea-trays—from spring 
mattrasses to fictitious mineral waters 
—from French blacking to the Wi- 
dow Welch’s pills—all have their se- 
parate votaries; and it would be 
difficult to conceive any real or ima- 
ginary want, unsupplied in this prolific 
age of contrivance. 

A gentleman might descend from 
the moon, like our clever friend “ The 
Commissioner,” and, by a little atten- 
tion to these plausible paragraphs, be- 
come as thoroughly Jobn Bull in all 
his habits and observances, as though 
he were born within Ste Pancras. 
**A widow lady with two daughters 
would take a gentleman to board, 
where all the advantages and comforts 
of a private family might be found, 
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within ten minutes’ walk from Green- 
wich. Unexceptionable references will 
be given, and expected on either side.” 
Here, without a moment's delay, he 
might be domiciled in an English 
family ; here he might retire from all 
the cares and troubles of life, enjoying 
the tranquil pleasures of the widow’s 
society, with no other risk or danger 
save that of falling in love with one or 
both of the fair daughters, who have “a 
taste for music,” and “ speak French.” 
It is said that few countries offer less 
resources to the stranger than Eng-* 
land, which I stoutly deny, and assert 
that no land has set up so many sign- 
posts by which to guide the traveller— 
so many directions by which to advise 
his course. With us there is no risk 
of doing any thing inappropriate, or 
incompatible with your station, if you 
will only suffer yourself to be borne 
along on the current. Your tailor 
knows not only the precise shade of 
colour which suits your complexion, 
but, as if by intuition, he divines the 
exact cut that suits your condition in 
life. Your coachmaker, in the same 
way, augurs from the tone of your 
voice, and the contour of your features, 
the shade of colour for your carriage ; 
and should you, by any misfortune, 
happen to be knighted, the Herald’s 
Office deduce, from the very conso- 
nants of your name, the quantum of 
emblazonry they can bestow on you, 
and from how far back among the 
burglars and highwaymen of antiquity 
they can venture to trace you. Should 
you, however, still more unfortunately, 
through any ignorance of etiquette, or 
any inattention to those minor forms 
of breeding with which every native is 
conversant, offer umbrage, however 
slight and unintentional, to those dread 
functionaries, the ‘ new police ;” were 
you by chance to gaze longer into a 
Jeweller’s window than is deemed deco- 
rous ; were you to fall into any reverie 
which should induce you to slacken 
your pace, perchance to hum a tune, 
and thus be brought before the awful 
“Sir Peter,” charged by “ G. 743” 
with having impeded the passengers— 
collected a crowd—being of suspicious 
appearance, and having refused “ to 
tell who your friends were,” the odds 
are strongly against you that you 
perform a hornpipe upon the tread- 
mill, or be employed in that very ele- 
gant chemical analysis, which consists 
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in the extraction of magnesia from 
oyster-shells. 

Now, let any man consider for a 
moment what a large, interesting, and 
annually-increasing portion of our po- 
pulation there is, who, from certain 
peculiarities attending their early con- 
dition, have never been blessed with 
relatives or kindred—who, having no 
available father and mother, have con- 
sequently no uncles, aunts, or cousins, 
nor any good friends. Here the law 
»presses with a fearful severity upon the 
suffering and the afflicted, not upon the 
guilty and offending. The state has 
provided no possible contingencies by 
which such persons are to escape. A 
man can no more create a paternity 
than he can make a new planet. I 
have already said that with wealth at 
his disposal, ancestry and forefathers 
are easily procured. He can have 
them of any age, of any country, of 
any condition in life—churchmen or 
laymen—dignitaries of the law or vio- 
lators of it;—’tis all one, they are 
made to order. But let him be in 
ever such urgent want of a near rela- 
tive; let it be a kind and affectionate 
father, an attached and doting mother, 
that he stands in need of—he may 
study The Times and The Herald— 
he may read The Chronicle and the 
The Globe, in vain! No benevolent 
society has directed its philanthropy in 
this channel; and not even a cross- 
grained uncle or a penurious aunt 
can be had for love or money. 

Now this subject presents itself in 
two distinct views—one as regards its 
humanity, the other its expediency. 
As the latter, in the year of our Lord, 
1843, would seem to offer a stronger 
claim on our attention, let us examine 
it first. Consider them how you will, 
these people form the most dangerous 
class of our population—these are the 
‘ waifs and strays” of mankind. Like 
snags and sawyers in the Mississippi, 
having no voyage to perform in life, 
their whole aim and destiny seems 
to be the shipwreck of others. With 
one end embedded in the mud of un- 
certain pevattas with the other they 
keep bobbing above the waves of life ; 
but let them rise ever sé high, they feel 
they cannot be extricated. 

If rich, their happiness is crossed by 
their sense of isolation ; for them there 
are no plum-pudding festivals at Christ- 
mas, no family goose-devourings at 
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Michaelmas. They have none of those 
hundred little ties and torments which 
weary and diversify life. They have 
acres, but they have no uncles—they 
have gardens and gre eries, but they 
can’t raise a grandfather—they may 
have a future, but they have scarcely a 
present ; and they have no past. 
Should they be poor, their solitary 
state suggests recklessness and vice. 
It is the restraint of early yéars that 
begets submission to the law later on, 
and he who has not learned the lesson 


of obedience when a child, is notan_ - 


apt scholar when he becomes a man. 
This, however, is a part of the moral 
and humane consideration of the ques- 
tion, and like most other humane con- 
siderations, involves expense. With 
that we have nothing to do; our pre- 
sent businessis with the rich; for their 
comfort and convenience our hint 
is intended, and our object to sup- 
ply, on the shortest notice, and the 
most reasonable terms, such relatives 
of either sex as the applicant shall 
stand in need of. 

Let there be, therefore, established 
a néw joint stock company to be called 
the “ Granp Unirep ANCESTRAL, 
Kinprep, AND Boop ReEtatTion 
Socrety”’—capital any number of 
pounds sterling. Actuaries— Messrs, 
Oliver Twist and Jacob Faithful. 

Only think of the benefits of such a 
company! Reflect upon the numbers 
who leave their homes every morning 
without parentage, and who might now 
possess any amount of relatives they 
desire before night. Every one knows 
that a respectable livelihood is made 
by a set of persons whose occupation 
it is to become bails at the different 
police offices, for any class of offence, 
and to any amount. They exercise 
their calling somewhatlike bill-brokers, 
taking special pains always to secure 
themselves against loss, and make a 
trifle of money, while displaying an 
unbounded philanthropy. Here then 
is a class of persons most appropriate 
for our purpose: fathers, uncles, first 
cousins, evén grand-fathers, might be 
made out of these at a moment’s notice. 
What affecting scenes, too, might be 
got up at Bow-street, under such cir- 
cumstances, of penitent sons, and par- 
doning parents, of unforgiving uncles 
and imploring nephews. How would 
the eloquence of the worshipful bench 
revel, on such occasions, for its dis- 
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play. What admonitions would it not 
pour forth, what warnings, what com- 
miseration, and what condolings. Then 
what a satisfaction to the culprit to 
know that all these things were 
managed by a respectable company, 
who were “ responsible in every case 
for the good conduct of its servants.” 
No extortion permitted—no bribery 
allowed; a regular rate of charges 
being printed, which every individual 
was bound, like a cab-man, to show if 
required. 

' 0 much for a father, if respectable ; 
so much more, if professional; or in 
private life, increased premium. An 
angry parent, we'll say two and six- 
pence ; sorrowful, three shillings ; 
sd deeply afflicted and bound to weep,” 
five shillings. 

A widowed mother, in good weeds, 
one and sixpence; do. do. in a cab, 
half a crown; and so on. 

How many are there besides who, 
not actually in the condition we speak 
of, would be delighted to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this institution. 
How many moving in the society of 
the west end, with a father a tobacco- 


nist or a cheesemonger in the city, would 
gladly pay well for a fashionable parent 
supposed to live upon his: estate in 
Yorkshire, or entertaining, as the 
Morning Post has it, a “ distinguished 

ty at his shooting lodge in the 


ighlands.” What a luxury, when 
dining his friends at the Clarendon, 
to be able to talk of his “ Old Governor” 
hunting his hounds twice a week, while, 
at the same moment, the real indivi- 
dual was engaged in the manufacture 
of soap and short sixes. What happi- 
ness to recommend the game-pie, when 
the grouse was sent by his Uncle, while 
he felt that the only individual who 
stood in that capacity respecting him, 
had three gilt balls over his door, and 
was more conversant with duplicates 
than double barrels. 

But why pursue a theme whose 
benefits are self-evident, and come 
home to every bosom in the vast com- 
munity. Itis one of “ the wants of 
our age,” and we hope ere long to see 
the “fathers” as much respected in 
Clerkenwell or College-street, as ever 
they were in Clongowes or May- 
nooth. 


- 
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‘©THE POLITICAL ECONO- 
MISTS.” 


This is the age of political econo- 
mists and their nostrums. Every 
newspaper teems with projects for the 
amelioration of our working classes, 
and the land is full of farming socie- 
ties, temperance unions, and a hun- 
dred other Peter Purcellisms, to im- 
prove its social condition ; the charge 
to make us 
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‘Great, glorious, and free,” 


remaining with that estimable and ir- 
reproachable individual who tumbles 
in Lower Abbey-street. 

The Frenchman’s horse would, it is 
said, have inevitably finished his edu- 
cation, and accomplished the faculty 
of existing without fvod, had he only 
survived another twenty-four hours. 
Now, the condition of Ireland is not 
very dissimilar, and I only hope that 
we may have sufficient tenacity of life 
to outlive the numerous schemes for 
our prosperity and advancement. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more sin- 
gular than the manner of every en- 
deavour to benefit his country. We 
are poor—every man of us is only 
struggling ;. therefore, we are recom- 
mended to build expensive poor- 
houses, and fill them with some of our- 
selves. We have scarcely where- 
withal to meet the ordinary demands 
of life, and straightway are told to 
subscribe to various new societies— 
repeal funds—agricultural clubs— 
O'Connell tributes—and Mathew tes- 
timonials. This to any short-sighted 
person might appear a very novel mode 
of filling our own pockets. ‘There are 
one-idead people in the world, who 
can only take up the impression which, 
at first blush, any subject suggests; 
they, I say, might fancy that a conti- 
nued system of donation, unattended 
by any thing like receipt, is not ex- 
actly the surest element of individual 
prosperity. I hope to be able to con- 
trovert this plausible, but shallow 
theory, and to show—and what a 
happy thing it is for us—to show that, 
not only is our poverty the source of 
our greatest prosperity, but that if by 
any accident we should become rich, 
we must inevitably be ruined; and to 
begin— 

Absenteeism is agreed on all hands 
to be the bane of Iréland. No one, 
whatever be his party prejudices, will 
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venture to deny this. The high- 
principled and well-informed country 
gentleman professes this opinion in 
common with the illiterate and rabid 
follower of O'Connell; I need not, 
therefore, insist further on a proposi- 
tion so universally acknowledged. To 
proceed—of all people, none are so 
naturally absentees as the Irish; in 
fact, it would seem that one great fea- 
ture of our patriotism consists in the 
desire to display, in other lands, the 
ardent attachment we bear our own. 
How can we tell Frenchmen, Italians, 
Germans, Russians, Swedes, and 
Swiss, how devoted we are to the 
country of our birth, if we don’t go 
abroad to do so? How can we shed 
tears as exiles unless we become so? 
How can we rail about the wrongs of 
Ireland and English tyranny, if we 
don’t go among people who, being per- 
fectly ignorant of both, may chance to 
believe us? These are the patriotic 
arguments for absenteeism; then come 
others, which may be classed under 
the head of “expediency reasons,” 
such as debts, duns, outlawrys, &c. 
Thirdly, the temptations of the Con- 
tinent which, to a certain class of our 
countrymen, are of the very strongest 
description—Corn Exchange politics, 
vulgar associates, an air of bully, and 
a voice of brogue, will not form such 
obstacles to success in Paris as in 
Dublin. A man can scarcely intro- 
duce an Irish provincialism into his 
French, and he would be a clever fel- 
low who could accomplish a bull under 
a twelvemonth. These, then, form 
the social reasons; and from a short 
revision of all three, it will be seen 
that they include a very large propor- 
tion of the land—Mr. O'Connell talks 
of them as seven millions. 

It being now proved, I hope, to my 
readers’ satisfaction, that the bent of 
an Irishman is to go abroad, let us 
briefly inquire what is it that ever 
prevents him so doing. The answer 
is an easy one. When Paddy was 
told by his priest that whenever he 
went into a public-house to drink, his 
guardian angel stood weeping at the 
door, his ready reply was, “ that if he 
had a tester he’d-have been in too ;” 
so it is exactly with absenteeism ; it is 
only poverty that checks it. The 
man with five pounds in his pocket 

starts to spend it in England; make it 
ten, and he goes to Paris ; fifteen, and 
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he’s up the Rhine; ¢wenty, and Con- 
stantinople is not far enough for him! 
Whereas, if the sum of his wealth had 
been a matter of shillings, he’d have 
been satisfied with a trip to Kingstown, 
a chop at Jude's, a place in the pit, and 
a penny to the repeal fund; all of 
which would redound to his patriotism, 
and the “ prosperity of Ireland.” 

The same line of argument applies 
to every feature of expense. If we 
patronise “Irish manufacture,” it is 
because we can’t afford English. If 
we like Dublin society, it is upon the 
same principle ; and, in fact, the cheap 
pleasures of home form the sheet- 
anchor of our patriotism, and we are 
only “ guardian angels,” because “ we 
haven't a tester.” 

Away, then, with any flimsy endea- 
vours to introduce English capital or 
Scotch industry. Let us persevere in 
our present habits of mutual dislike, 
attack, and recrimination ; let us in- 
terfere with the projects of English 
civilization, and forward, by every 
means in our power, the enlightened 
doctrines of popery, and the patriotic 
pastime of parson-shooting, for even 
in sporting we dispense with a “ game 
licence ;” let no influx of wealth offer 
to us the seduction of quitting home, 
and never let us feel with our national 
poet that “Ireland is a beautiful 
country to live out of.” 





A NUT FOR “GRAND DUKES.” 

God help me but I have always looked 
upon a “grand duke” pretty much in 
the same light that I have regarded 
the “ Great Lama,” that is to say, a 
very singular and curious object of 
worship in its native country. How 
any thing totally destitute of sovereign 
attributes could ever be an idol, either 
for religious or political adoration, is 
somewhat singular, and after much 
pains-and reflections on the subject I 
came to the opinion that German 
princes were valued by their subjects 
pretty much on the principle the In- 
dians select their idols, and knowing 
men admire thorough-bred Scotch 
terriers—viz. not their beauty. 

Of all the cant this most canting 
age abounds in, nothing is more re- 
pulsive and disgusting than the absurd 
laudation which travellers pour forth 
concerning these people, by the very 
ludicrous blunders of comparing a 
foreignaristocracy with our own. Now 
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what is a German grand duke? Pic- 
ture to yourself a very corpulent, 
moustached, and befrogged individual, 
who has a territory about the size of 
the Phenix Park, and a city as big and 
as flourishing asthe Blackrock; the 
expenses of his civil list are defrayed 
by a chalybeate spring, and the budget 
of his army by the licence of a gam- 
bling-house, and then read the follow- 
ing passage from “ Howitt's Life in 
Germany,” which, with that admira- 
ble appreciation of excellence so emi- 
nently their characteristic, the news- 
papers have been copying this week 
past— 

** You may sometimes see a grand 
duke come into a country inn, call for 
his glass of ale, drink it, pay for it, 
and go away as unceremoniously as 
yourself. The consequence of this 
easy familiarity is, that princes are 
every where popular, and the daily 
occurrence of their presence amongst 
the people, prevents that absurd crush 
and stare at them, which prevails in 
more luxurious and exclusive coun- 
tries.” 

That princes do go into country 
inns, call for ale, and drink it, I firmly 
believe ; acircumstance, however,which 
I put the less value upon, inasmuch as 
the inn is pretty much like the prince’s 
own house, the ale very like what he has 
at home, and the innkeeper as near as 
possible in breeding, manner, and ap- 
pearance, his equal. That he pays for 
the drink, which our author takes 
pains to mention, excites all my admi- 
ration; but I confess I have no words to 
express my pleasure on reading that 
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“he goes away again,” and, as Mr, 
Howitt has it, “as unceremoniously as 
yourself,” neither stopping to crack 
the landlord’s crown, smash the pewter, 
break the till, nor even put a star in 
the looking-glass over the fire-place, 
a condescension on his part which 
leads to the fact, that “ princes are 
eyery where popular.” 

Now considering that Mr. Howitt 
is a Quaker,it is somewhat remarkable 
the high estimate he entertains of this 
“grand ducal” forbearance. What 
he expected his highness to have done 
when he had finished his drink, I am as 
much at a loss to conjecture, as what 
trait we are called upon to admire in 
the entire circumstance; when the 
German prince went into the inn, and 
knocking three times with a copper 
kreutzer on the counter, called for his 
choppin of beer, he was exactly acting 
up to the ordinary habits of his station, 
as when the Duke of Northumberland, 
on his arriving with four carriages at 
the “ Clarendon,” occupied a complete 
suite of apartments, and partook of a 
most sumptuous dinner. Neither more 
nor less. His Grace of Alnwick might 
as well be lauded for his ducal urbanity 
as the German prince for his, each was 
fulfilling his destiny in his own way, 
and there was not any thing a whit 
more worthy of admiration in the one 
case, than in the other. 

But three hundred pounds per an- 
num, even in a cheap country, afford 
few luxuries ; and if the Germans are 
indifferent to cholic, there might be, 
after all, something praiseworthy in the 
beer-drinking, ahd here I leave it. 
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The Political Relations of Europe. 


THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF THE EAST AND WEST OF EUROPE. 


SERVIA, WALLAKIA, AND MOLDAVIA. 


In a former number we called the at- 
tention of our readers to the political 
and social constitution of Hungary, 
and, in doing so, enteredinto details, 
which, to many persons, may have 
seemed too minute, or even uninter- 
esting; we hope, however, in the 
course of the present article, to be 
able to show sufficient grounds for 
our previous prolixity: in fact, the 
politics of eastern Europe are, at this 
moment, depending, to a great extent, 
on the satisfactory solution of the great 
problem of social re-organization at 
present going forward in Hungary. 
To place this subject in the clearest 
light, it will be necessary to make a 
few preliminary observations on the 
present relations of Russia and Aus- 
tria, to Turkey, and in especial to 
those portions of the latter empire, 
known as the principalities of the Da- 
nube, and which we have selected for 
the subject of the present article. 

Moldavia, Wallakia, and Servia, 
form a chain of territory, in nominal 
subjection to the Porte, interposed be- 
tween the two great empires of Russia 
and Austria on the one hand, and Tur- 
key and Hungary on the other. In 
the present tottering state of the Otto- 
man empire, which threatens disso- 
lution from day to day, it has become 
a matter of diplomatic speculation, 
what the ultimate fate of these princi- 
palities is to be: whether Europe will 
suffer them to be annexed to the over- 
grown Russian empire—whether they 
are to be absorbed by Austria, or whe- 
ther they have material within them- 
selves which would render them capa- 
ble of being converted into indepen- 
dent states. 

Either of the two former contingen- 
cies would be attended with serious po- 
litical difficulties. In the case of Rus- 
sia, the annexation of the principalities 
would give her an unlimited command 
over the navigation of the Danube and 
Black Sea, in addition to the power of 
ultimately seizing on Bosnia, Epirus, 


Albania, and the kingdom of Greece, 


whereby she would further obtain a 
footing in the Adriatic and Archipe- 
lago. A glance at the map of Europe 
will explain at once how the posses- 
sion of Wallakia and Servia would 
not only enable Russia, but, in some 
degree, force that power to take the 
above steps. These are the objections 
to the views of Russia. 

Austria would be much benefited 
by the possession of Wallakia, as it 
would give her a footing on the lower 
Danube, below the cataract of the 
Iron Gate; while Servia, and in es- 
pecial Belgrade, would secure to her 
the uninterrupted navigation of the 
middle Danube and the Sava. Aus- 
tria is, however, (for reasons which we 
shall hereafter explain,) by no means 
desirous of extending her territory in 
this, or indeed any other direction: 
her chief object in occupying the prin- 
cipalities would be, to prevent Russia 
from doing so. Indeed so serupulous 
is Austria on the subject, that she has 
repeatedly declined a small piece of 
Turkish Croatia, which is cut off by 
the river Unna, and which has been 
frequently offered as a present by the 
Porte, although the possession of it 
would round off her frontier, and se- 
cure Austrian Croatia from maraud- 
ing expeditions. 

Austria, in so doing, has acted with 
equally good faith and sound policy. 
It is evident, that her acceptance of 
this piece of territory would furnish 
Russia with a precedent for a dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman empire, which 
it is the interest of Austria to avoid. 
The annexation of the principalities to 
the Austrian empire would, as far as 
the remainder of Europe is concerned, 
be unproductive of much inconveni- 
ence; but serious difficulties would 
arise in consequence of the present 
state of Hungary. And this brings us 
to the consideration of another point, 
namely—on what grounds either Rus- 
sia or Austria found their claims to 
the possession of the principalities ? 

On the part of Russia, no legitimate 
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pretext can be put forward further 
than identity of religion, for all three 
provinces, and national affinity in blood 
and language, as regards Servia in 

ticular. If, however, such claims 

admitted, as possessing force, they 
would justify not only the annexation 
of the principalities, but that of a 
great part of Austria itself, in which 
the Sclavish inhabitants form the great 
bulk of the population. 

The claims of Austria rest on a 
very different. foundation, namely— 
that of previous possession. We shall 
have occasion to point out, that Wal- 
lakia, Moldavia, and Servia did, at 
different times, actually belong to the 
kingdom of Hungary, now a part of 
the Austrian empire ; and we find that, 
by the terms of the Hungarian consti- 
tution, the Emperor, King of Hungary, 
is bound to re-annex all these pro- 
vinces to the kingdom of Hungary so 
soon as he shall have reconquered them 
from the Turks. Amongst the “ gra- 
vamina” prepared by the Hungarian 
diet in 1830, we find this principle 
loudly asserted in the demand for the 
re-incorporation of Dalmatia, Lodo- 
meria, Gallicia, &c. In the article on 
Hungary (to which we have already 
referred) we detailed at length the 
probable result of a re-organization of 
the Hungarian constitution on the in- 
tegrity of the Austrian empire. We 
shall now only point out the difficulties 
which are superadded by the present 
state of the principalities. 

On the one hand, Austria cannot 
suffer Russia to occupy these coun- 
tries for the reasons already stated ; 
and in this policy she should be backed 
by the great powers of the west of 
Europe. On the other hand, if Aus- 
tria take possession of the principali- 
ties herself, Hungary will compel her 
to re-incorporate them with that king- 
dom, which would inevitably lead to 
the dismemberment of Hungary from 
the Austrian empire. 

We must now anticipate somewhat 
the course of events, and inform our 
readers, that the Hospodar of Wal- 
lakia has by Russian intrigue been 
driven from the throne of that prin- 
cipality, while the same agency has 


brought about a revolution in Servia, 


which has placed a descendant of 


Czerny Gyorgy on the throne. Un- 
der these circumstances, it has become 
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a question with our diplomatists, how 
the affairs of these countries are to be 
settled ; and several schemes have been 
put forward respectively by Russia 
and Austria, which we shall now 
proceed to mention, previous to en- 
tering into the history of the princi- 
palities. 

It has been proposed to erect Wal- 
lakia and Servia into a kingdom for 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, son-in-law 
of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Another report has given Servia as 
a kingdom to the Archduke Stephen, 
cousin-german of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, on condition of his marrying Ma- 
demoiselle de Berry, daughter of the 
Duchess de Berry. 

We shall not detain the reader fur- 
ther with diplomatic “ on dits,” but 
at once proceed with the more imme- 
diate subject of this paper ; and first, 
Servia. 

About the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, that part of the ancient Illyricum 
called Moesia, was overrun and taken 
possession of by a tribe of the Sar- 
mates, one of the numerous families 
of Sclaves, who, at this period, devas- 
tated, and took possession of, the out- 
lying provinces of the Roman empire. 
This Sclavish people were called Serbli, 
or Servi, and the territory of which 
they possessed themselves received the 
name of Serbia, or Servia. The Ser- 
bli were not allowed to remain in un- 
disputed possession of their new coun- 
try, but were, for many centuries, en- 
gaged in a series of struggles with the 
Greek emperors, and the Hungarians, 
who had driven the Sclaves out of the 
adjacent countries of Pannonia and 
Dacia. Ata later period a new enemy 
appeared on their western frontier ; 
the republic of Venice having taken 
possession of Dalmatia and Morlachia, 
and endeavouring to extend its con- 
quests into Bosnia, then forming a part 
of Servia. 

The Venetian wars have left strong 
and indelible traces in the language of 
the Servians of the present day. The 
Servian language is distinguishable 
from the Russian, Polish, and other 
dialects of the Sclavonic, by its greater 
softness and euphony, caused by the 
admixture of vowels, derived from the 
Italian, and in which the other Sclavish 
tongues are so deficient. 

The Servians continued to struggle 
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for their independence until 1150, when 
the Hungarians assisted them in throw- 
ing off the yoke of the Greek Empe- 
ror, Manuel Comnenus, who, however, 
in the following year, again reduced 
them to obedience. In 1193 the strug- 
gle was again renewed, but with no 
greater success, and Servia remained 
annexed to the Greek empire. 

We now arrive at the period of the 
fourth crusade, about which time the 
Grecian empire sunk to rise no more. 
The Hungarians took advantage of the 
defenceless state of the northern fron- 
tier, and overran Servia, nominating 
a king who, however, was a vassal of 
the Hungarian throne. Here begins 
the connexion with Hungary, to which 
we have already alluded. 

In the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, the Servians had thrown 
off their, allegiance to Hungary ; but 
we find them soon after obliged to cede 
Belgrade, and a portion of northern 
Servia to that kingdom. 

Soon afterwards (about 1336) the 
famous Stephan Duszan asserted the 
independence of his country, and con. 
solidated Servia into a compact and 
powerful kingdom. This is the era to 
which the Servians delight to recur ; 
and their national poetry is full of ro- 
mances connected with this period. 
Duszan’s reign was, however, of short 
duration, and he was soon succeeded 
by Lazar, who, in 1374, became once 
more tributary to Hungary, losing, at 
the same time, his title of Czar, and 
receiving in its stead that of Knez or 
Judge. 

About this period a new enemy to 
Servian independence appears on the 
stage, in the person of the victorious 
sultan of the Osmanli Murad, or 
Amurath. Servia is overrun and con- 
quered by the Turks—Lazar is put to 
death by the conqueror, and Servia 
divided into two portions, one of which 
is given to the son, the other to the 
son-in-law of Lazar. 

Servia then became the theatre of 
the wars between the Turks and Hun- 
garians, and was once more occupied 
by the latter, su bsequent to the death 
of Murad, who was killed at the battle 


of Kossowa by a Servian youth named 
Milosch. A peace was afterwards 
concluded between the Hungarians and 
Turks; but the former having re- 
ceived a dispensation from the papal 
legate, violated the treaty. For this 
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piece of treachery Hungary was se- 
verely punished: King Ladislaus, and 
the famous John Hunyady, were de- 
feated with great slaughter at Varna, 
on the 14th October, 1447, by Murad 
II., and Servia became permanently 
annexed to the Ottomanempire. This 
was the palmy period of the Osmanli 
power. Wallakia and Moldavia be- 
came subject to the Porte about the 
same time. Hungary itself was over- 
run subsequently, and Vienna only 
saved by the heroism of the Poles. 

As we proposed to trace the con- 
nexion between Servia and Hungary, 
we shall pass on to 1718, when one of 
Europe’s greatest generals, Prince 
Eugene, struck a fatal blow to the Ot- 
toman power by the victory at .Car- 
lowitz. We must, however, premise 
that Hungary had now passed under 
the dominion of the house of Austria, 
by the death of Louis II. of Hungary, 
at the fatal battle of Mohacs, 1526. 

The battle of Carlowitz was followed 
by the treaty of Passarowitz, which 
was concluded between Austria and 
the Porte, and by which the former 
acquired possession of the Banat of 
Temesvar and the whole of northern 
Servia, including Belgrade. This state 
of things was, however, not long to 
continue; the wars between Sweden 
and,Russia extended their baneful in- 
fluence to these remote countries. 

Austria, as is well known, joined the 
Czar, while the Porte took the part of 
the unfortunate Charles XII. In 
order to operate a diversion in favour 
of the Russians on the lower Danube, 
Austria sent an army, under Secken- 
dorff, into Servia. The fortress of Nissa, 
one of the keys of Constantinople, was 
taken, and Seckendorff besieged Wid- 
din, in order to complete his basis of 
operations, and open a communication 
with the Russian army on the lower 
Danube ; this was in 1738, The im- 
perial general was defeated before 
ao and in 1739, Austria con- 
cluded a separate e at Bel; 
by which that lens and the whale 
of Servia were ceded to the Porte. 
The boundary then fixed on was 
formed by the Danube, the Sava, and 
the Unna, and is pretty nearly the 
Turkish frontier of the present day. 

It is necessary here to remark that 
the fortress of Belgrade is situated at 
the embouchure of the Sava, on the 
right bank of the Danube. Its posi- 
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tion gives it the perfect command of 
the navigation of these two rivers, 
which renders it a point of great im- 
portance both as a commercial and 
military depdt. The name Belgrade 
is of Sclavish origin: Bilo Grad signi- 
fies white fortress; and the Hunga- 
rian name, Nandor, Fejer, var, ex- 
resses the same idea. The term grad 
in Servian and var in Hungarian are 
of frequent occurrence as names of 
places, both signifying fortress. Pa- 
Janka is also a word often used in the 
Servian nomenclature : it signifies fort. 

The aggressions of the empress Ca- 
therine, in the Crimea, once more 
brought on a declaration of war by the 
Porte, in 1787. The emperor Joseph 
was induced to join Russia, and the 
famous Marshal Laudon received the 
command of an army on the Turkish 
frontier. The Emperor Joseph com- 
manded in person for a while, but 
proved himself to be a bad general. 
Laudon besieged Belgrade, and the 
defeat of the Turks at Rimnich opened 
the gates of Belgrade to Laudon early 
in 1789. 

The Emperor Joseph dying in 1790, 
his brother and successor Leopold II., 
concluded a treaty (1791) with the 
porte, which restored Belgrade and 
the adjoining districts to the Ottoman 
yoke. 

The Emperor Leopold was induced 
to this sacrifice, with which the Aus- 
trian possession of Servia ceased, by 
the horrors of the French revolution 
then approaching its climax. In 1793 
Louis XVI. was murdered, and shertly 
afterwards Marie Antoinette, an Aus- 
trian princess, shared the same fate. 
Leopold had abundant employr..cnt in 
other quarters, and Servia was left to 
its fate. 

Selim III. was now on the Turkish 
throne. The constant disasters of the 
Ottoman arms, resulting from the 
total want of discipline of the Janissa- 
ries, itiduced Selim to apply himself to 
the organization of a new military 
force ; a plan which had been already 
attempted by Sultan Solyman (Can- 
nuni). The new troops (Nizam y 
Gedid) were intended to supply the 

late of the Janissaries, which fatter 
bode, feating the loss of their pay and 
gee broke out into open revolt. 
aswan Oglu, Pasha of Widdin, had 
also thrown off his allegiance, and was 
in opefi rebéllion ; he adroitly availed 
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himself of the discotitent of the Janis- 
saries, who flocked to his standard from 
all parts of the empire, finding in him 
the ready and powerful advocate of 
their claims. 

Meanwhile the oppression of the 
Pashas and Janissaries had become 
insupportable to the Servians. Russia 
promised her assistance. The rebel- 
lion of Paswan Oglu countenanced 
their efforts, and in 1801 the Servians 
flew to arms. The celebrated George 
Petrowitsch, better known by the name 
of Czerny Gyuty, or Black George, 
placed himself at the head of the revolt. 
The war was now carried on with 
various suiccess. In 1804 Black George 
succeeded in obtaining possession of 
Belgrade; and in 1806, through the 
assistance of Russia, the Servians were 
enabled to obtain possession of their 
entire country, having expelled nearly 
all the Turks. 

In 1807, Russia and England de- 
clared war against the Porte (vide 
infra). Russia now openly espoused 
the cause of the Servians, and the 
battle of Slobodsia, gained by the Ser- 
vians; compelled the Porte to acknow- 
ledge their independence. Czerny 
Gyury was now enabled to assist the 
Russians during the campaign of 1809, 
and the country remained under his 
jurisdiction until 1812. 

In this year Napoleon undertook his 
well-known expedition to Moscow. 
The diplomacy of England was exerted 
to the utmost in bringing about a peace 
between Russia and the Porte; the 
result was the treaty of Bukorest, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer. 

Russia was so eager to make peace 
at any rate, that she threw over the 
Servians completely. They were de- 
livered up to the Porte, a few nugatory 
provisions for clemency being éxer- 
cised towards them, were all the stipu- 
lations in their favour ; hitherto Rus- 
sia had shown herself as a disinterested 
friend, but from that moment she began 
to discover her selfish and ambitious 
policy. All the forts erected by the Ser- 
vians for their defence, were razed; but 
the magnanimity or want of power of 
the sultan, induced him to allow the 
Servians to continue their former sys- 
tem of domestic administration. The 
Servians were highly indignant at the 
conduct of Russia, but that pdwer, soon 

afterwards freed from the Frénch in- 
vasion; again etideavoured to prosecute 
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her ambitious views. The Czar, or 
his agents, offered assistance to the 
Servians, on condition that all their 
fortresses should be delivered into 
their hands; and that the entire popu- 
lation capable of bearing arms should 
he placed at the disposal of the Russian 
government. 

These terms were rejected with in- 
dignation ; but the precarious state of 
the province induced Czerny Gyury to 
seek aid from the court of Vienna. 
The emperor Francis was then unable 
to take ddvantage of this open ; and 
the Servians, in despair, endeavoured 
to negociate at Constantinople. In this 
they were not more successful, as in 
1813 Servia was invaded by the pashas 
of the adjoining Sanjacks of Widdin 
and Bosnia. After four months of the 
most desperate resistance, the Turks 
were victorious, and Czerny Gyury 
fled into Hungary, after having killed 
his father with his own hand, in order 
to prevent his falling into the hands 
of the Turks, who now began to prac- 
tise their usual atrocities against the 
Servians. Although deserted by their 
prince, the Servians were not altoge- 
ther abandoned to their fate: a new 
hero appeared on the scene, with whose 
name were associated recollections of 
former triumphs. 

Milosch Obrenowitsch had been a 
cow-herd to his half-brother, Milan, 
who lived in the district of Rudnick. 
During the wars which Czerny had 
carried on against the Turks, Milosch 
had acted, on several occasions, with 
the gréatest bravery and prudence, and 
had ultimately acquired a separate com- 
mand. He now fled into the moun- 
tains, and collected a large body of 
men, with whom he made predatory 
excursions into the Turkish districts, 
Finding himself, at length, at the head 
of ten thousand men, he attacked the 
Turkish troops, and defeated them on 
several occasions. He became so for- 
midable that the Pascha of Belgrade, 
by authority from the Porte, entered 
into negotiation with him, and Milosch 
was appointed Oberknez, i. e. chief 
judge of the district of Rudnik, and 
a general amnesty granted. 

The intrigues of Russia were still 
carried on, but Milosch avoided all 
connexion with them. Determined to 
work out the independence of Servia 
without foreign aid, and distrusting 
die Russian emissaries ahd their ina- 
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noeuvres, he put down two insurrec- 
tiohs which had been prematurely ex- 
cited. Meanwhile; Milosch was not 
idle or unmindful of the claims of his 
country: a general insurrection was 
organized by him, which broke out 
simultaneously throughout the whole 
country in 1815, and at the head of 
which he was tnanimously placed. 
Servia was, with the exception of a 
few fortresses, speedily freed from the 
Turkish power, and the Porte acknow- 
ledged its independence, reserving to 
itself the right of protection, and the 
payment of an annual tribute. 

A Servian senate was formed, con- 
sisting of four senators, Milosch be- 
ing president, and in 1817 he was 
elected chief of the Servian nation, 
with the title of prince. 

But Rtissia found Prince Milosch 
much too national for her purposes. 
It was in vain that he strained every 
nerve to ameliorate the condition of 
his country, which was in a state of 
the greatest barbarism and disorgani- 
zation. The fortresses were still gar- 
risoned by Turkish troops, and he 
found himself opposed in all his en- 
deavours towards civilization: on the 
one hand by the Turks, and on the 
other by the Russian agents. Czerny 
Gyury, whom we have already seen 
desert the national cause and fly into 
Hungary, after having stained his 
hands with the blood of his own fa- 
ther, was now induced by the per- 
suasions of the Russians to endea- 
vour to secure to himself the fruits of 
Prince Milosch’s labours. He accord- 
ingly made a descent into Servia, but 
was taken prisoner by Milosch’s order, 
and delivered up to the Turkish au- 
thorities, by whom he was executed. 

Milosch now coiitinued his endea- 
vours to civilize his brutal and fierce 
countrymen. It is not to be denied, 
that he was exceedingly severé and 
despotic in his measures ; but nothing 
less would have suited the Servians at 
that, of; indeed, at any stibsequent 
period. A pear tree is still to be seen 
at Kragujewatz, where Prince Milosch 
resided, from which matiy hundreds of 
Sérvian robbers (Panduren) were madé 
to dangle, “a la Lowis XI”—the 
usual terminations of all criminal pro- 
cesses beitig “ na ArusehRa,” (to the 
pear tree.) 

Things continued in this state until 
1825, whén 4 foriiidable insurrection 
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broke out, caused partly by the iron 
rule of Prince Milosch—partly by 
the Russian agents acting through the 
Greek clergy, who were desirous of 
seeing Servia united to.the dominions 
of the “ head of the Greek church.” 
Quiet was, however, soon afterwards 
restored, and a conspiracy to murder 
the prince, in 1826, had no better suc- 
cess. 

In 1827 Milosch was elected here- 
ditary prince of Servia. The war 
between Russia and the Porte now 
broke out. Milosch carefully avoided 
taking any part in it. He, however, 
derived many advantages from the 
peace of Adrianople, which was signed 
in 1829, and by which the six districts 
of Krajna, Timok, Parakin, Krusche- 
watz, Starovlaska, and Drina, were 
annexed to Servia. These districts 
were, however, not actually given up 
until 1834, in which year a hatti scheriff 
was published, recognising the heredi- 
tary monarchy of the prince. 

We must now retrace our steps for 
afew years. In 1830 a national as- 
sembly was called together for the 
purpose of preparing a constitution 
for Servia. After much debating, a 
committee was formed, with instruc- 
tions to manufacture a constitution 
after the most approved receipts. It 
must be remembered that at this pe- 
riod the most extraordinary personifi- 
cation of ministerial ignorance, bra- 
vado, and imbecility ever perhaps 
witnessed, occupied Downing-strect. 
By instructions transmitted by Lord 
Palmerston, through Lord Ponsonby, 
to Colonel Hodges, British consul at 
Belgrade, the most extravagantly-ela- 
borate and Whig-radical constitution 
was concocted for the Servians—a 
people, beit remembered, in the lowest 
state of ignorance, and who neither 
knew nor were capable of estimating 
any other motive of action than sheer 
compulsion. The new constitution 
was accepted by a second national as- 
sembly, on the 10th February, 1835 ; 
and in the same year Prince Milosch 
made a journey to Constantinople. 

This new constitution was opposed 
on different grounds by the Porte, 
Russia, and Austria. In fact, nothing 
could have been more unfit for the 
people, as the sequel has most clearly 
exemplified. Nevertheless, the Eng- 
lish influence was then predominant at 
Constantinople, and the constitution 
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began to work. Its fruits soon he- 
came apparent. Russia, who for her own 
reasons had opposed the constitution, 
seeing that it was passed into law, de- 
termined with her usual adroitness to 
make the best possible use of what she 
could not prevent. 

We have already seen that the Ser- 
vians had been convinced of the perfidy 
of Russia, so far back as the treaty of 
Bukorest, and that Milosch was odious 
to the Czar for having dared to be in- 
dependent and national in his feelings. 
Lord Palmerston, like all other Eng- 
lish ‘ Doctrinaires,” believed that a 
people in such a state of barbarity as 
were the Servians, could, by the mere 
installation of a constitution, with its 
electoral machinery, chambers, and 
responsible ministry, be raised at once 
to such a pitch of civilization as would 
enable them to preserve their own in- 
dependence ; and our ae minister 
congratulated himself on having laid 
the foundations of a powerful and ef- 
ficient barrier to Russian aggression, 
amidst the debris of the Ottoman 
empire north of the Hemus range. 

Meanwhile the Russian emissaries 
took possession of the ear of the Ser- 
vian people, through the Greek priests, 
who were, in fact, the depositaries of 
all power in the country. Servia was 
as completely governed by the Emperor 
Nicholas, through the medium of the 
Palmerstonian constitution as was the 
Kremlin through a ukase. The autho- 
rity of Prince Milosch became merely 
nominal, and his pear tree ceased to 
bear fruit. The whole country became 
disorganised, and Colonel Hodges then 
recollected the fable of the monkey, 
the cat, and the roasted chestnuts. 

Milosch made a last effort to save 
the independence of his country. He 
determined on a counter revolution, 
and in this step he was joined by the 
British consul. The coup, as is well 
known, failed, and Milosch crossed 
the Danubeinto Hungary with Colonel 
Hodges, in 1839. 

This was the cope-stone of diplo- 
matic absurdity. It proved to tho 
Servians that we had given them a 
constitution, not for their sakes, but 
to serve our own purposes; and that 
for our own purposes we were equally 
willing to deprive them of their poli- 
tical rights (so called.) By dss 
blunders England has lost for ever, or 
at least for a long time to come, all 
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chance of exercising a beneficial and 
rational influence on the affairs of 
Servia: the true shopkeeper spirit of 
her policy was too evident to be mis- 
taken even by the Servians. England 
remained without any representative 
from this period until last year, when, 
on the ejection of the incapables, a 
new consul-general was sent to Bel- 
grade. 

But we are anticipating. On the 
flight of Prince Milosch, his eldest 
son, Milan, was placed on the throne ; 
but he died soon afterwards, and was 
succeeded by Prince Michael, his bro- 
ther. Russian influence had now a 
fair field for action. Michael was a pup- 
pet ; but he was forced by the national 
party in the senate to take a part. A 
series of proscriptions, and prosecu- 
tions, and changes of ministry, now 
took place. Prince Michael was 
obliged to remove from Belgrade to 
Kragujewatz, in order to place him 
beyond the reach of the foreign con- 
suls, and things went on struggling in 
the most frightful state of anarchy. 

We now arrive at the termination 
of the drama. In the spring of 1841, 
a general insurrection broke out in 
Bulgaria. This spread rapidly through 
Epirus and Macedonia, and gave the 
Porte, then engaged in Syria, much 
trouble and uneasiness. The principal 
agent in exciting these disturbances 
was the Russian consul-general at 
Orsowa, Colonel Tscheffkin, in which 
he was ably seconded by his namesake, 
General Tscheffkin, in Bosnia and 
Epirus. Immediately a to the 
first demonstrations of revolt, these 
countries were visited by an aid-de-camp 
of the Emperor Nicholas, a Prince 
Lieven. By the same agency some of 
the Servians were induced to join with 
the rebels, although the government 
professed a strict neutrality. The re- 
volutionary movement was, however, 
soon checked, and Russia had then no 
other resource than to carry on her 
underhand intrigues, both at Constan- 
tinople and Belgrade, the result of 
which has been, that a few months 
since a new revolution broke out in 
Servia, 

Prince Michael hadshown symptoms 
of the same refractory disposition 
which had been so displeasing to the 
protecting court of Russia in his fa- 
ther. He was, therefore; to be got 
rid of; and a descendant of Czerny 
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Gyorgy was the person selected to fill 
his place. This youth had been edu- 
cated in Russia, at one of the military 
colleges, and it was hoped that he 
would be more Russian in feeling than 
even his ancestor had been. The re- 
volution broke out; Prince Michael 
fled into Hungary, and the new prince 
was elected in his stead. It appears, 
however, that the Porte has been 
enabled to assert more authority in 
this instance than had been calculated 
on by the court of St. Petersburg. 
The six districts which were incorpo- 
rated by the treaty of Adrianople have 
been again detached. The usurper 
has been denied the title of prince, 
and has received that of simple Bey. 
In fact, the whole fabric which Mi- 
losch had erected with so much labour 
and perseverance, is now again threat- 
ened with destruction; and Russia, 
disappointed in her coup, throws all 
the blame on certain foreign consuls 
whom she is afraid to name. The 
Porte adroitly seized on the pretext 
of Prince Michael having had secret 
communication with the Bulgarian 
rebels, and suffered the late insurrec- 
tion to proceed—by which means the 
sultan has gained back six districts, 
and weakened Servia. Russia was, 
however, the prime mover of the 
whole business, and being now disap- 
pointed, threatens a rupture with the 
Porte for the infraction of the treaty 
of Adrianople. This is the status quo, 
and our diplomatists will have some 
trouble in settling the question. Mean- 
while Prince Milosch is at Vienna, 
where he has been most cordially re- 
ceived. Whether Austria will take 
any step in his favour is more than we 
can assert. We shall now merely add 
a few data as to the geographical po- 
sition and the resources of Servia— 
after which we shall proceed to give 
our readers a hasty sketch of the 
litical history and pesition of Walla- 
kia and Moldavia. 

Servia lies between the forty-third 
and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude. 
The greater portion of that country 
is mountainous, being occupied by the 
contreforts of that chain of the Alps 
which extends in an eastern direction 
from the head of the Adriatic, to lose 
itself in the two chains of the Hemus 
or Balkan, and the Argentara Dagh or 
Mount Rhodope. Servia may be 
therefore considered to lie in the valley 
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of the Danube ; but its upper districts 
(now ceded to the Porte) command 
the defiles which lead into Roumelia. 
It is bounded on the north by the 
Danube and Save; on the east by 
Bulgaria; and on the west by Bosnia ; 
which latter country formerly was in- 
corporated with it. Its superficial ex- 
«tent may be estimated at six hundred 
German square miles, of fifteen to the 
degree, and its population is not be- 
lieved to exceed a million of souls. 
Servia possesses all the natural pro- 
ducts common to southern Europe. 
It is, for the most part, uncultivated, 
and covered with splendid forests, both 
of pine, oak, and beech. Great num- 
bers of swine are annually fed in these 
- forests, and exported to Vienna through 
Hungary, and the corn, maize, and silk 
of Servia are of excellent quality. The 
latter branch of industry is, as yet, in 
its infancy, but has hitherto given fair 
prospects of success. Servia has but 
little commerce beyond the export of 
animals to Hungary, notwithstanding 
its being bounded by two navigable ri- 
vers. The amount of tribute hitherto 


paid tothe Porte amounted to 2,300,000 
Turkish piasters. 


We have not been 
able to ascertain whether the recent 
events have caused any alteration in 
the amount. 

The religion of the Servians is the 
Greek church, and to this rule there 
are but few exceptions, composed of 
the Turkish garrisons, and the Jews, 
and gypsies, who are to be found in all 
these countries. The Servians are a 
«remarkably fine race, and make good 
soldiérs. They are tall, slender, and 
dark-complexioned, resembling the in- 
habitants of some of the south-eastern 
provinces of Spain. Like all other 
Selavish nations, they have a strong 
-feeling of nationality, and they possess 
a very beautiful national minstrelsy, 
composed chiefly of romances, either 
-of war or love. The females are, ge- 
nerally speaking, very pretty while 
young: they become, however, pre- 
-maturely old in appearance, and are 
then by no means inviting. 

Civilization can hardly be said to 
exist in Servia. The frequent wars 
and disasters of the country have kept 
the people in a state of semi-barbarism, 
in which, perhaps, they are happier 
than many who pride themselves on 
having a share in the march of in- 
tellect. 
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Under these circumstances it will be 
apparent, that the Servians were not 
altogether qualified for the representa- 
tive form of government, and that it 
would have been wiser to have at- 
tempted a more gradual system of ci- 
vilization. We have already mentioned 
that the Servian language is more me- 
lodious than most other dialects of the 
Sclavonic tongues ; and now to Walla- 
kia and Moldavia. 

Wallakia is a much more extensive 
country than Servia: its superficial 
extent is reckoned to be one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-seven square 
German miles, and, with Moldavia, it 
possesses a population of one and a 
half million of souls. These two coun- 
tries formed, with Transylvania, the 
Dacia of the Romans ; and, from their 
conquest, the Emperor Trajan re- 
ceived his surname of Dacicus. The 
usual policy of the Roman empire to- 
wards conquered provinces was ob- 
served with regard to Dacia, which 
was colonized by the legions that had 
assisted in its reduction. In few cases 
have such palpable remains of Roman 
colonization survived, as in those two 
countries ; and, in addition to the su- 
perb remains of Roman baths, bridges, 
aqueducts, &e., which are to be found 
scattered in all directions, the language 
of the Wallakians, at the present day, 
is evidently a corruption of the lingua 
Romana rustica. The Wallakians 
and Moldavians style themselves, to 
this day, Rumunn, or Rumunyi, and 
consider themselves the only pure de- 
scendants of ancient Rome, which still 
survive the mighty wreck of the em- 
pire. 

In this respect, however, they flatter 
themselves strangely ; for, although we 
may admit that a large proportion of 
the descendants of the original colo- 
nists still exists, still there are evident 
traces of admixtures of Albanian, Bul- 
garian, and Gothic blood amongst 
them. 

On the decline of the empire, these 
countries were overrun in suecession 
by the Goths, Huns, Gepida, Longo- 
bardi, and Arares, all of whom were 
then pressing towards the west. 

Towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tury the Sclaves appeared, as we have 
seen in Servia, but, unlike this latter 
country, Wallakia and Moldavia still 
continue to retain a large proportion 
of the Rumunyi, while the former in- 
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habitants of Servia were totally dis- «retired from Wallakia, leavin 


possessed. 

In another point of view there is, 
however, a great similarity between 
these countries, namely—in their early 
connexions with Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, to which we have already 
alluded, as giving rise to a sort of he- 
reditary claim on the part of Austria. 

The possession of the principalities 
would, as we have shown, give Aus- 
tria a secure footing on the lower Da- 
nube; and is additionally desirable as 
a means of rounding off her frontier 
in this direction. 

Wallakia and Moldavia lie in the 
northern acclivities of the valley of tle 
Danube, which river forms their south- 
ern boundary. Bessarabia and Rus- 
sian Moldavia separate them on the 
east from the Black Sea, while the 
Bukowina, Transylvania; and the Ba- 
nat of Temesvar form their bounda- 
ries on the north and west. This lat- 
ter portion of the frontier is formed 
by a branch of the Carpathians, which 
terminates at Orsova, on the Danube, 
but in which chain there is a break at 
the Rother Thurm pass, through which 
the river Aluta flows in its way to the 
Danube. The portion of Wallakia, 
cut off between the Aluta and the 
Hungarian frontier, is the old Banat 
of Crajova, sometimes called Little 
Wallakia. The little rivers, Milkoo 
and Szereth, which latter debouches 
between Galaiz and Brailow, separate 
Wallakia from Moldavia, and this 
latter principality is now bounded 
on the east by the Pruth, in conse- 
quence of Russia having seized on one 
half of Moldavia, lying between the 
Pruth and Donester. 

This will suffice to give our readers 
a clue to the historical events which 
we shall have occasion to lay before 
them, and a clear conception of which 
will be much facilitated by a knowledge 
of the relative geography of these 
countries. 

To resume our story. The Sclavish 
occupation of Wallakia did not last 
long ; and we may remark, en passant, 
that the Sclaves rarely succeeded in ob- 
taining permanent footing in the flat 
countries of middle Europe, being dis- 
possessed i in Hungary by the Magyars, 
and in the principalities by the ‘Tar- 
tars, who overpowered and drove them 
out in the ninth century. 

In the eleventh century the Tartars 
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it a 
perfect desert, as most of the Rumu- 
ny, or Wallakians, had retreated into 
Transylvania, where they obtained 
lands, and formed extensive settle- 
ments. In the thirteenth century, 
Hungary being, in turn, overrun by 
the Tartars, the Wallakians returned 
into Wallakia and Moldavia, led by 
their Woivodes, who, however, fe- 
mained tributary to the erown of Hun- 
gary. The Banat of Crajova, which 
had been annexed to Hungary in the 
ninth century, was now restored to 
Wallakia; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Woivodes declared themselves 
independent of Hungary, which gave 
rise to a snecession of wars, by which 
this latter country sought to re-esta- 
blish its dominions. 

The success of the Woivode of 
Wallakia, against the Hungarians, if- 
duced him, in 1891, to attempt the 
subjugation of some of the neighbour- 
ing Turkish provinces, and; in an evil 
hour, he levied an army, and made an 
inroad. Although suc cessful at first, 
he was soon afterwards defeated, atid 
Wallakia now became, for the first 
time, tributary to the Porte; a few 
years after the same event had taken 
place in Servia. 

In the war undertaken in 1444 by 
Ladislaus, King of Hungary, and which 
ended in the defeat at Varna, of that 
king, with his general, John Hunyady, 
the Wallakians were induced to take 
the part of the Hungarians, after whose 
defeat the Woivode of Wallakiay hop- 
ing to make terms with the Sultan, 
seized on Hunyady as he endeavoured 
to reach his own tertitory. 

On the liberation of Hunyady, he 
assembled a large army, and invaded 
Wallakia—put to death the treache- 
rous Woivodc, and nominated another 
in his stead. Thus was Wallakia 
once more annexed to the kingdom of 
Hungary. It did not, however, long 
remain so; for the fatal battle of Kos- 
sowa once more brought it under the 
Turkish yoke, and, by the treaty of 
1460, the Wallakians were foreed to 
become tributary, retaining, however, 
their own internal administration, as 
also the right of nominating their 
Woivodes in their national assemblies. 

In 1536 Moldavia submitted volun- 
tarily to the Porte, and was placéd 
on the same footing with Wallakia. 
Things remained in this state fora 
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few years, when, at length, Sigismund, 
who had acquired a separate woiyodate 
in Transylvania, gained the Woivodes 
of the. two other principalities, and, 
throwing off the Turkish yoke, they 
succeeded in obtaining promenen of 
the whole country north of the Danube. 

1595, Michael Woivode, of Walla- 
kia, succeeds in establishing himself, 
and, with the assistance of his Tran- 
sylvanian allies, carries on a successful 
struggle against the Ottomans for five 

ears, at the end of which time he is 
ieft in quiet possession. Meanwhile, 
in 1597 the Poles seize on Moldavia. 

It is necessary now to mention that 
Sigismund, of Transylvania, having ab- 
dicated, that principality was united, 
together with Hungary, under the do- 
minion of the Emperor Rodolf, who, 
in 1600, appointed Michael to be Woi- 
vode of Transylvania, as a reward for 
his previous services. 

Michael now resided in Transylva- 
nia, Wallakia being entrusted to a 
deputy woivode or lieutenant. 

hus was Wallakia again united 
with Hungary. This connexion did 
not, however, last long: the Imperial 
General, commanding in Transylvania, 
,; suspected Michael of designing to es- 
tablish an independent authority in 
» Transylvania, and the Woivode was 
executed. On his death, the Walla- 
kians, unprepared to nominate a suc- 
cessor, became an easy prey to the 
Turks, who seized, once more, on Wal- 
lakia in 1602, while, in the same 
ear, Moldavia was ceded to them by 
oland. 

From this time forward the Walla- 
kians made many but ineffectual 
struggles to obtain their freedom, or 
at least to assert the rights which had 
been guaranteed them bytreaty. Their 
efforts were, however, in vain, and year 
by year the chains of Ottoman tyranny 
were rivetted closer and become more 
o ive. 

eanwhile a new power was spring- 
ing up in the north of Europe, and 
Peter the Great at length appeared on 
the stage to assist in turning the tide 
of conquest southwards, and to lay the 
first foundations for that line of policy 
which has been since so pertinaciously 
adopted and carried out by his suc- 
cessors ; from henceforth we shall find 
that the affairs of the two principalities 
become identified with the movements 
of Russian policy, and we shall haye 
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equal opportunities of observing the 
tortuous, designing, and crafty diplo- 
macy of the Muscovites in Wallakia and 
Moldavia, as in Servia. 

A great deal has been said by all 
parties on the subject of Russian diplo- 
macy and Russophobia. We conceive 
it to be quite unnecessary to enter into 
the many absurd arguments which 
have been put forward on the subject, 
we content ourselves with a plain 
statement of facts which are well 
known to be such, but which have been 
overlooked in the most unaccountable 
manner. We do not offer any opinion 
of our own, let our readers judge 
for themselves. In 1710 Bessarabba, 
Woivode of Wallakia, entered into a 
correspondence with Peter the Great, 
then threatened with invasion by the 
Sultan Achmet; and finally agreed to 
furnish him an auxiliary force of 30,000 
men. Peter, relying on these pro- 
mises, soon afterwards sent an army 
into Moldavia, which advanced to 
Jassy. Bessarabba, however, did not 
keep his promise, and Peter was joined 
by the Woivode Cantimir, of Molda- 
via, at the head of a few followers, 
the Moldavians having determined to 
remain neutral on the occasion. In 
consequence of this disappointment, 
Peter was reduced to the last extremi- 
ties, and his subsequent defeat on the 
Pruth was mainly occasioned by the 
non-appearance of the Wallakian auxi- 
liary forces. 

This circumstance is chiefly remark- 
able as having caused the deposition of 
Bessarabba, and his subsequent execu- 
tion at Constantinople—the first in- 
stance in which the Porte had assumed 
the right of treating the Woivedes like 
the other Pachas of the empire. This 
occurred in 1714, and soon afterwards 
the Sultan nominated Stephen Canta- 
cuzene to the Woivodate, which makes 
the first connection of Wallakia with 
the Fanariot princes, and is also the 
first occasion on which the Walla- 
kians were deprived of the right of 
electing their own princes. From this 
period the privileges of the two prin- 
cipalities were gradually narrowed in ; 
and, during the remainder of the 
eighteenth century, no less than forty 
princes occupied the throne of Walla- 
kia, most of whom were beheaded 
or strangled.. The principalities, now 
deprived of their native princes, and 
governed by the rapacious Greeks of 
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the Fanal, were plundered and op- 
pressed in the most frightful manner, 
and all traces of civilization extirpated. 

Moldavia was occupied by the Rus- 
sians in 1739, and Genl Munich took 
Jassy, but soon after abandoned the 
whole province, until after the decla- 
ration of war between the Porte and 
Russia in 1768, in consequence of 
which Romanyoff occupied Moldavia 
once morein 1770—defeated the Turks 
on the Pruth, and possessed himself of 
Jassy Brailow and Bender. 

A peace was concluded in 1774, 
known as the treaty of Kajnardjik, by 
which the principalities were again re- 
stored to Turkey. The sixteenth ar- 
ticle of this treaty provides a full and 
general amnesty for the Wallakians— 
insures for them the free exercise of 
their religion—regulates the mode of 
payment of the tribute which was to 
be levied by themselves—accords to 
the Hospodars the privilege of send- 
ing an agent to Constantinople—and, 
finally, acknowledges the right of Rus- 
sia to mediate with the Porte on their 
behalf, thus placing them, in fact, un- 
der the protection of Russia. The 
Porte seems, nevertheless, to have vio- 
lated many of these guaranteed privi- 
leges, as we find that it was deemed 
necessary, in 1779, to sign a conven- 
tion explicatory of the sixteenth article 
of the treaty of Kajnardjik, and by 
virtue of which the Porte renewed its 
solemn engagements with reference to 
the violated articles, Russia, at the 
same time, binding herself not to abuse 
ner right of intervention. 

This latter provision contains intrin- 
sic evidence, that Russia had abused 
her right of intervention, and acknow- 
ledges that the Porte had reason to 
complain of her having done so. 

In the portion of this article relating 
to Servia, we have already seen that 
in 1787 the emperor Joseph joined the 
Russians in the war which then broke 
out, and which had been occasioned 
by the continued aggressions of the 
empress Catherine in the Crimea. On 
this occasion the Russians occupied 

Moldavia again; while a large Aus- 
trian army entered, and took posses- 
sion of Wallakia. We have also 
seen that on the death of Joseph, his 
brother and successor Leopold signed 
a separate peace, by which, in addition 
to the evacuation of Belgrade and 
Servia, Wallakia was again restored 
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to the Porte, and in the following 
year, the peace of Jassy was concluded 
between the Porte and Prussia, chiefly 
through the mediation of Russia and 
the British minister, Mr. Whitworth. 

By the sixth article of the treaty of 
Jassy, Moldavia was restored to the 
Porte, subject to the restrictions of 
the treaty of Kajnardjik; and article 
three is peculiarly deserving of atten- 
tion, as it stipulates that “* The Dnies- 
ter shall become for the future the per- 
manent boundary of the Russian empire.” 

It seems also to have been stipulated 
that the Porte should not remove the 
Hospodars before the expiration of 
seven years’ duration of office; but 
there is no such public article in the 
treaty itself: certain it is, however, 
that, on the nomination in 1802, of 

Tpsilanti and Mourousi to Wailakia 
and Moldavia, Russia did guarantee, 
in right of her protectoral power, the 
septennial duration of their respective 
governments. 

In 1805, Russia and England de- 
clared war against the Porte, which 
resulted, on the part of England, in 
the unfortunate expedition of Admiral 
Duckworth. One of the causes which 
led to this war, was the recall of the 
two above-mentioned hospodars whose 
septennial term had been guaranteed by 
Russia. They were replaced by Cal- 
limachi and Sutzo, well-known adhe- 
rents of the French party at Constan- 

tinople, by whose interference, indeed, 
they had been appointed, for the pur- 
pose of involving Russia in a war with 
the Porte, and thus creating a diver- 
sion in favour of France. 

The Russian troops now occupied 
the principalities, while the troubles 
which occurred at Constantinople, and 
which finally led to the deposition and 
murder of Selim, prevented the Porte 
from making any strenuous efforts to 
re-conquer them. 

Napoleon had promised the Sultan 
that the principalities should be re- 
stored; but in the treaty of Tilsit, 
which was signed in 1807, a secret 
article was inserted, by which the 
Russians were to be allowed to retain 
possession, as a price for their non-in- 
terference in Spain. A public article 
of the treaty of Tilsit, provided for 
their restoration, and in accordance 
with this, an armistice was arranged 
at Slobodsia on the 24th August, 1807, 
which, however, did not produce any 
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permanent accommodation; and the 
Russians retained possession until 1812, 
when, being pressed by the celebrated 
invasion of their territory, they con- 
cluded the peace of Bukorest, chiefly 
through the mediation of England. 

Napoleon now in vain endeavoured 
to intrigue at Constantinople. His 
base desertion of his ally at Tilsit had 
become known, and Russia was enabled 
to conclude a most advantageous peace, 
by which, amongst other things, it was 
Stipulated that the future boundaries 
of the Russian empire should be the 
Prath ; thus, in the teeth of the treaty 
of Jassy, ceding to Russia the richest 
and most valuable half of Moldavia. 

Callimachi and Caradja were ap- 
pointed hospodars of the two princi- 
palities in 1812: nor did the Porte 
make any attempt to disturb them ; 
but in 1818, Caradja, who had amassed 
immense wealth in Wallakia, seeing 
the term of his administration near at 
hand, and fearful of his personal safety, 
fled into Austria, and thence to 
Switzerland; and Prince Alexander 
Sutzo was appointed in his stead, with 
the approbation of Russia. This hos- 
podar dying in 1820, the well-known 
insurrection of Ipsilanti broke out in 
the principalities. This had been, 
properly speaking, commenced by Wla- 
dimieresko, whose views were confined 
to matters of purely local and national 
reform, particularly as regarded the 
abolition of the exclusive rights of the 
Bojars, or nobles. 

The revolt of Wladimieresko had 
been already appeased, when Ipsilanti, 
a major-general in the Russian ser- 
vice, raised the standard of revolt in 
Moldavia. This movement was insti- 
gated and supported by the Russian 
government, and soon spread, as is 
well known, through the neighbouring 
countries, ending in the Greek revo- 
lution. Ipsilanti was, however, soon 
put to death, and nothing worthy of 
notice occurred until 1822, when a 
new era occurred in the history of the 
principalities, the Porte having in that 
year once more appointed a native 
prince, in the person of Gregor Ghika. 
The Turkish troops were also with- 
drawn from the provinces, and a sem- 
blance of national independence was 
again perceptible. 

In 1826 the convention of Akjerman 
was signed, purporting to be a com- 
pletion of the treaty of Bukorest, Its 


principal articles placed the principa- 
lities of Wallakia, Moldavia, and 
Servia, under the protectorate of 
Russia. As regarded the two first 
named countries, they were secured 
the right of selecting their own princes, 
who were to be chosen by the Bojars 
and higher clergy, subject to the ap- 
vrobation, however, of the Porte and 
the protecting court. Their term of 
holding office was fixed at seven years, 
before the expiration of which term 
they might be re-elected. The Porte 
renounced the right of deposing the 
hospodars, except in case of their com- 
mitting ‘-{guelque delit,” admitted to be 
such by Russia. 

War again broke out in 1828, be- 
tween Russia and the Porte. The 
principalities were once more taken 
possession of by the Russian troops. 
Count Pahlen, and afterwards General 
Kisselew, assumed the direction of af- 
fairs. The Emperor Nicholas gua- 
ranteed all the rights of the principa- 
lities, derived under the various trea- 
ties subsequent to the reign of Cathe- 
rine. 

The treaty of Adrianople in 1829, 
laid the basis of the present constitution 
of the two principalities. It provided 
that the hospodars should be elected 
for life and only subject to deposition, 
under the same restrictions as the 
treaty of Akjerman imposed. The 
hospodar to be elected by a general 
assembly composed of one hundred 
and ninety members, Bojars and clergy. 
Liberty of commerce was guaranteed, 
and demands for presents or contribu- 
tions in natura of grain and timber 
were renounced; civil and criminal 
tribunals organised similar to those of 
France ; anational army of four thou- 
sand five hundred men permitted to 
be formed, with a right to increase 
their number in case of necessity. A 
quarantine establishment, and cordon 
sanitaire, by which the principalities 
were in fact separated from Turkey, 
was also permitted, and the general 
assembly obtained the right of demand- 
ing an account of all the acts of 
government, through the medium of a 
responsible ministry. The Turkish 
fortresses on the Danube were given 
up to the Wallakian troops. These 
were the important positions of Brailow, 
Giurgewo, and Tournow. The tribute 
remained the same, namely, three hun- 
dred thousand lowen thaler; and it 
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was agreed that a doubletribute should 
be paid on each new election of a 
hospodar. 

Two additional articles were ap- 
pended, which plainly show what the 
designs of Russia were at that period. 

“ Ist—The decrees of the general 
assembly approved of by the prince, 
shall not have the power of law until 
they shall have received the sanction 
of the Suzerain and protecting power.” 

“*2nd—The inspector-general of 
quarantine shall be named by the 
prince conjointly with the Russian con- 
sul-general.” 

‘The last diplomatic document with 
which we shall trouble our readers, 
is an extract from the treaty of St. 
Petersburg, 29th January, 1834. 

By the 2nd article of this treaty the 
Porte recognises formally all the regu- 
lations and enactments made by the 
inhabitants during the occupation of 
the principalities bythe Russian troops, 
and not finding any thing in these 
enactments which can affect the sove- 
reignity of the Porte, the constitution 
is fully recognised. Further the sultan 
undertakes to publish a hatti scheriff 
to this effect, within two months of the 
ratification of the present treaty, and 
to give a duplicate of the same to the 
Russian embassy at Constantinople. 

“For this one time, and as a peculiar 
case, the hospodars will be named in 
the manner already agreed on by the 
two high contracting powers; for the 
future, however, this election will take 
place according to the terms of the 
constitution. 

In pursuance of the above stipula- 
tions, Prince Sturdza was appointed 
to Moldavia, much against the desire 
of Russia, and only in consequence of 
the Porte having expressed a determi- 
nation not to proceed to an election if 
this candidate were excluded. 

Prince Ghika, who had been nomi- 
nally hospodar, during the occupation 
of the Russians, having died in Novem- 
ber, 1834, another prince of the same 
name and family, was appointed to 
Wallakia. The final retreat of the 
Russian forces was hailed by both 
principalities as a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance. The ambitious and selfish 
designs of the Russian court had be- 
come too apparent to the Wallakians 
and Moldavians ; and both princesset 
earnestly to work in creating and per- 
fecting measures adapted to secure 
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the independence of the principalities. 
Prince Ghika especially showed him- 
self desirous of throwing off the toils 
with which Russian intrigue had sur- 
rounded him ; and has been, by the 
influence of Russian agents, dethroned 
within a few months. 

We have already alluded to the 
diplomatic on dits which have been cur- 
rent as regarding the future govern- 
ment of Wallakia, &c.; amongst 
others it has been said, that General 
Kisselew, was to be nominated to 
Wallakia. ‘This officer remained in 
that country in command of the Rus- 
sian troops, and was in fact hospodar 
during the occupation. 

Since we commenced this article, a 
letter has appeared in some of the Lon- 
don newspapers, stating that the first 
of January, 1843, had been fixed on 
for the election of a new hospodar, 
and that the choice was expected to 
fall on either Styr Bey, or George 
Philippesco. 

By this it wouldappear that the Porte 
has been encouraged to assert its 
authority, and that the principalities 
will be insured the free exercise of the 
rights vested in them according to the- 
terms of the several treaties; for it 
must be borne in mind that the Porte 
is equally interested in preventing the 
acquisition of Wallakia by Russia, as 
the inhabitants themselves can be. TLe 
Wallakians and Moldavians are most 
averse to being absorbed by Russia, 
and under a choice of evils we believe 
they would prefer being re-annexed to 
Hungary ; there is, however, one party 
in the principalities who are blindly 
and zealously devoted to the Russian 
interest, we mean the clergy, amongst 
whom large sums of money are cor 
stantly distributed by Russian agents, 
in addition to the presents of pictures, 
books, &c., which are openly sent to 
the Greek churches from St. Peters- 
burg. 

As some persons may expect de. 
tails as to the commercial affairs of the 
principalities, and although we believe 
that England can never have extended 
commercial relations with these coun- 
tries, especially so long as the present 
quarantine establishments at the mouth 
of the Danube are permitted to remain 
in the hands of Russia; we shall 
nevertheless conclude this paper with 
a few data extracted from Hages 
meister. 
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It is, however, necessary to premise 
that Lord Palmerston concluded a 
treaty with Austria, guaranteeing cer- 
tain reciprocal advantages for Austrian 
vessels arriving in British ports from 
Austrian ports in the Danube, and vice 
versa. The object of this piece of diplo- 
macy is evident, namely, the assertion 
of the free navigation of the Danube, 
but under existing circumstances it is 
a mere nullity, as there are no Austrian 
ports on the Danube accessible to sea- 
going ships; the Austrian territory 
terminating at the cataracts of the 
Danube below Orsowa known as the 
Iron Gates. 

The chief ports of the Danube are 
Galacz in Moldavia, and Brailow in 
Moldavia, and all the commerce of 
southern Russia passes through :these 
two ports. Ismael and Reni, which 
are in the Russian province of Bessa- 
rabia do comparatively little business, 
as is proved by the fact, that the im- 
ports into Russia through Galacz and 
Brailow amounted, in 1833, to 680,000 
rubles. Galacz is sixty miles from 
the Black Sea, sixty-five from Jassy, 
and seventy-two from Bukorest: the 
Danube is navigable for ships of three 










Tue Spalatro, surnamed Barbone, of 
whom we speak, was not the illus- 
trious bandit of Napoleon’s early 
time, who assumed, or acquired, that 
name, but the celebrated original, 
who first bore it two centuries since. 
This man was nobly born, lost his 
parents early, squandered his for- 
tune, and then “took to the road’ 
professionally. He speedily became 
one of the most powerful, if not the 
most powerful, of Italian robbers of 
any age. His followers were so nume- 
rous, so well armed, and so hardy, 
that none of the states cared unneces- 
sarily to meddle with him, but con- 
tented themselves with acting to the 
best of their ability upon the defensive ; 
it is even said that Venice allowed this 
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hundred tons up to this point—indeed 
the difficulties for ships of a greater 
burden occur at the mouth of the 
Danube. 

The chief commerce of the princi- 
palities is, however, in the other direc- 
tion, through Transylvania, Hungary, 
and the Bukovina, for black cattle and 
wool ; the principalities receiving in 
return by the Danube, cotton goods 
and hardware from Moravia, Austria, 
and Styria. The cotton goods of 
Germany destined for this market are 
all marked with English brands and 
tickets. Of late years there has been 
also a considerable import of carriages 
and furniture from Vienna. 

It is unnecessary to mention, that 
the chief natural products of Walla- 
kia, &c., consist of wool, timber, 
hemp, some wine, bees-wax, honey, 
corn of very superior quality, but 
chiefly oxen, which are sent through 
Hungary to Vienna. The limits of 
this paper prevent us entering into 
further particulars. 

P.S.—Philippesco was elected hos- 
podar on the Ist January, 1843, and 


his appointment has been probably 
ratified ere this, 


desperado a secret stipend upon the 
condition that her territories should 
be exempted from his depredations : 
however this may be, it is certain that 
he made himself so universally dreaded, 
that but for his singular rashness, he 
might have lived in as much security, 
and died in as much splendour, as ever 
did an absolute prince. He was, how- 
ever, foolish enough to visit the city 
of St. Mark during the carnival, and 
happening to quarrel with a party of 
young fellows, he killed three of them, 
but being overpowered by numbers, 
was taken, and after a protracted exa- 
mination before the state inquisition, 
was executed between the pillars in the 
piazetta, beside the Doge’s palace, 

In the hall of the great council, in 
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the ducal palace, whither, upon the 
suppression of the republic, the fa- 
mous library of St. Mark was trans- 
ferred, the reader, should he happen 
to visit it, will find at the right of the 
great entrance, a series of huge tomes, 
in which are bound up a heteroge- 
neous mass of manuscripts of all kinds 
—poems, chronicles, and church music. 
Among them he will discover a volu- 
minous collection, in the hand-writing 
of one who calls himself “ Fra Gia- 
como, the humblest of the servants of 
God, and of the republic, and mes- 
senger of peace to the victims of jus- 
tice.” He appears for many years to 
have acted as confessor to the state 

risoners of Venice, and jotted down, 
in his own hand, abundant notes of the 
secrets of which he thus became pos- 
sessed. 

On this day, writes brother Gia- 
como, I visited, for the fourth time, 
the renowned and unhappy Spalatro. 
He is the boldest criminal I ever 
spoke with; there is not in him 
the fear of death or the fear of God. 
He will neither pray, nor confess, nor 
have any of the rites of the church. 
Yesterday as I talked with him in the 
prison, he fell suddenly upon the floor 
in a fit of epilepsy, to which it seems 
he has been long subject. When he 
was somewhat recovered I began to 
argue with him on his hardened state 
of wickedness, and asked him if he 
never thought how he should fare in 
the other world, were death to come 
in one of these fearful seizures; to 
which he answered readily and coolly, 
that he knew well how he should fare, 
and had no need to inquire; there- 
upon I talked to him long and seriously, 
and he listened and answered with 
more respect than heretofore: he told 
me that he believed in the existence of 
God, and in thatof the devil, but thathe 
thought little about the Christian reli- 
gion, having no interest in it. He 
went on with much excitement, and 
among other strange things he said— 
“ Were I to tell you why I believe in 
the great spirits I have named, you 
would think me mad. I have seen 
things, these eyes have seen them, 
which my lips shall never tell. Were 
I to speak them, you and all other men 
would laugh at me, and you would pro- 
nounce the TruTH, because it is unlike 
what you are in the habit of seeing 
every day, an impossibility and a lie ; 
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but of this be assured, that I know 
better than any other man can what is 
in store for me ; as for your prayers, 
and relics, and solemnities, | hold them 
in mere contempt. You can alter no 
man’s condition. You and your fra- 
ternity of monks could more easily dis- 
lodge the island upon whose breast 
this prison sits, than sway in the least 
degree the immutable destiny of a hu- 
man soul, or bring its future dwelling 
one inch nearer to heaven, or farther 
from hell—tush ! I know more of these 
matters than half your divines.” 

When I visited him to-day, this 
most unfortunate and sinful man was 
in extraordinary spirits, and full of 
jests and levity. Iwas so disgusted 
with this, that I was about to leave 
the cell, when he requested me to stay, 
at the same time apologising for his 
thoughtlessness, and assuring me he 
meant no offence. When he chooses 
he can be very courteous and even 
engaging. I staid with him for a long 
time, and he has told me the story of 
his life. Gracious God! such a story. 
Ifeel like one just awaked from a 
fearful dream. I cannot believe, and 
yet I know not how to reject it. The 
tale was told with groans, and tears, 
and tremblings, and agonies of excite- 
ment. My mind is full of doubts and 
fears. I have no more certainty, no 
more knowledge, mystery and illusion 
are above, and below, and around me. 
May God sustain me else my mind will 
be lost, irrevocably lost in the abyss of 
horror. The narrative was as follows, 
I give his own words as nearly as I 
can :— 

“© My mother was a lady of high 
birth, and of some fortune ; she mar- 
ried, when a mere girl, a French noble- 
man, Count d’Orbois. This marriage 
was in every way unfortunate. The 
count was attached to the French 
court, whither he took his lady, and 
having been thus separated from her 
friends, she was speedily made to feel 
the dependence of her condition in the 
bitter sense of conjugal indifference 
anddesertion. Under these illauspices, 
which my after life in no part belied, 
I entered the world, and forty-eight 
hours after my birth my father, who 
had never set eyes upon me, having 
gambled all night with ill success, 
fought two duels in the morning, in 
the second of which he was so unfor- 
tunate as to be rup twice through the 
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body, and killed on the spot. My 
mother returned to Rome with some 
small wreck of property, and after two 
years of widowhood, being a person of 
singular beauty, agreeable and lively 
manners, and of unexceptionable birth, 
she was proposed for by the Marchese 
Picardi, and accepted him. My earliest 
recollections are associated with the 
noble scenery of the Apennines, to the 
eastward of Rome, and not far from 
Celano. There in the grand old castle, 
which has for ages belonged to the 
Picardi family, I passed the early and 
the only happy years of my existence. 
Here, however, I lost my best and ten- 
derest friend, the only one who ever 
cared very much about me—my mother. 
She died when I was about six years 
of age, having had, by her second 
marriage, two children—a son and a 
daughter. My step-father, for he soon 
made it plain that he was resolved to 
be no more to me, was aman of a 
naturally cold and somewhat stern 
temper. He did not love me, and his 
preference of the others, however 
natural, galled and wounded me. I 
resolved, so soon as I should have the 
right to demand the small sum of 
money which was my only inheritance, 
to claim it, and depart for ever from 
the castle. The feelings of pride and 
mortification in which this resolution 
had taken iis rise, were far, however, 
from being always present to my mind. 
I loved my sister and my brother too— 
selfish though he was | loved him. I 
do believe, good father, that I might 
have been a worthy man, as men go, 
were it not for a certain pride, which 
rose into madness even under the show 
of wrong or oppression, and a kind of 
ardour and impetuosity which left no 
room for rest or caution. Although, 
as I have said, the Marquis Picardi 
refused me any place in his affections, 
he did not suffer me to want the ad- 
vantages of such an education as 
became a gentleman. Nor were my 
instructions confined to the mere cor- 
poral accomplishments of fencing, 
horsemanship, and the like; on the 
contrary, the larger portion of my time 
was devoted to intense and ardent 
study. My instructor in all intellee. 
tual pursuits was an old monk, from 
the neighbouring monastery of Car- 
melites; and as some strange adven- 
tures in my after life were connected 
with this man, you will excuse me if I 
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describe him briefly. He was a man of 
great age, his features were command- 
ing and classic, his forehead was bold 
and intellectual, and furrowed with the 
lines of deep thought; the baldness of 
age had supplanted the tonsure, a few 
locks of snow-white hair, venerably 
covered his temples, and a long and 
singularly handsome beard of the same 
pure white, fell upon his bosom. His 
figure was rather tall, though slight, and 
might once have been athletic, but 
now it was bowed under the weight of 
years. Clothed in the brown habit of 
his order, it were hard to conceive a 
more picturesque impersonation of 
reverend age. Onerelic of departed 
youth alone remained to this venerable 
man, it was the fiery vivacity of an 
eye, which seemed as though it had 
never rested or grown dim—an eye 
under whose glance the buried secrets 
of the heart arose and showed them- 
selves, which nothing could baffle or 
escape. This man, brother Anthony, 
as they called him in the monastery, 
was, as I have said, my instructor, and 
a more learned or subtle, but at the 
same time a more unchristian one could 
scarcely have been found. He had in 
me an ardent and, I believe, by no 
means an unapt pupil; but in dealing 
his instructions he had a strange delight 
in setting my mind to work upon sub- 
jeets which I verily believe no human 
mind could bear. The fearful themes 
of time and eternity, and the Godhead 
in its vastest attributes, were topics in 
which he loved to engage the faculties 
of my mind; and J, entangled in the 
mazy subtleties of his reasoning, or 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of con- 
ceptions after which my mind strained, 
but which it had not scope or power 
to comprehend, felt myself often con- 
founded and appalled to a degree which 
merged upon madness, in such moments 
the old monk would forget his gravity, 
and, leaning back in his chair, indulge 
in an excess of merriment, which little 
tended to compose my nerves; and 
strange to say, though | again and again 
resolved against conversing upon such 
matters, yet the old man, whenever he 
please’, which was often enough, 
led me to them, as if to make sport for 
himself out of the perplexities and 
terrors in which such discourse never 
failed to involve me. He had, too, a 


strange pleasure in unsettling all the 
most established convictions of my mind,’ 
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and in thus plunging me into an abyss 
of fearful uncertainty and scepticism 
from which I have never quite escaped. 
This kind of metaphysical conversation 
he not unfrequently seasoned with in- 
direct and artful ridicule of religion, 
urging, too, in terms which scarcely 
affected disguise, a philosophy of sen- 
suality unparalleled even in the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. He had, however, 
in a remarkable degree, the Satanic 
art of clothing vice in the fairest dis- 
guise ; and being himself so old as to 
have no individual interest, further 
than the inculcation of abstract truth, 
in the doctrines which he broached, 
they found the easier access to my 
mind. It is scarcely wonderful then, 
if in the hands of such a teacher, so far 
from acquiring any higher movality, 
even my natural sense of right and 
wrong became confused and blunted. 
This old man, corrupt in heart and 
powerful in understanding, acquired a 
strong control over me. I had no affec- 
tion for him—such a feeling toward, him 
were impossible; cold and full of 
satire, his nature exhibited to the eye 
of youth no one quality which was not 
essentially repulsive;-he had yet such 
intellectual attributes as to fascinate 
and command. ‘There was, too, be- 
tween the situation and the character 
of the man, a strange and mysterious 
inconsistency, which filled me with a 
deep and indefinable interest. Than 
his station, garb, and habits of life, 
nothing could be more humble ; than 
his appearance, nothing more worn and 
aged—yet there were ever breaking 
from him, not the aspirations of ambi- 
tion, but the reckless scoffings of con- 
scious and established superiority, and 
while all his feelings seemed to have 
withered into the scorched and bitter 
selfishness of age, his mental facul- 
ties were endued with preter-human 
energy, and an activity nothing short 
of stupendous— 


“ | was ascending the great stairs of 
the castle, when methought I heard a 


shriek. I paused, I listened, I did 
hear a shriek, and another, and another, 
in quick succession. It was my sister's 
voice ; I hurried towards her room. 
Several passages I had to traverse on 
the way; the screams were louder and 
more rapid, I reached the door, it was 
fast ; I rushed against it and stood in 
the chamber. Heavens! what did I 
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behold—my sister with hair dishevelled, 
struggling, terrified, locked in the grasp 
of the aged wretch, my instructor. 

« You see this arm, good father, it 
was then as lusty and as sinewy as 
now; with all the force that frenzy 
gave, I struck the old villain in the face. 
I might as well have smitten a rock— 
he turned upon me like a beast at bay. 
I heard steps in the passage—servants 
were approaching, but before they 
entered the chamber the old man grap- 
pled with me, and geizing me by the 
throat,to my shame be it spoken, hurled 
me with tremendous force senseless 
upon the floor. When I came to myself 
the old friar had made his escape, and 
neither at the castle nor the monastery 
was heard of more. After this affair 
I remained at the castle but a year, at 
the end of which I was enabled to 
realize my old scheme of departureand 
independence. 

* Mounted upon a powerful grey 
horse, whose speed and mettle I had 
often tried—fully equipped and armed 
for the road, and with some hundred 
erowns in my pocket—the remainder 
of my fortune, a small one enough, 
being lodged to my credit at Rome—I 
set forth from the old place which had 
been my home from my earliest days, 
to throw myself upon the chances of 
the world. It was not in nature that 
I should leave this place without keen 
regrets. Here all my life had been 
passed, and here were the only living 
persons who cared for or knew of my 
existence. As I rode slowly through 
the wild wood, which far away skirted 
the rising ground on which the castle 
stood, I turned to take a last look of 
the old building. The temper of our 
minds clothes even things inanimate 
with an accordant expression ; and as 
I gazed upon its old grey front, it 
seemed to me that a familiar face 
looked sadly and reproachfully upon 
me. Every window and ivy-mantled 
battlement and buttress—all the pic- 
turesque irregularities—each nook and 
corner of ‘the fine old pile, suggested 
to my busy memory some affectionate 
and pleasant remembrance, which 
moved my heart that we should thus 
part, and for a moment so softened 
me, that I was tempted to reject the 
long-cherished counsels of my pride, 
and return to the quiet haunts where 
I had been so happy. But my evik 
genius triumphed: the struggle was 4 
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short one, and I turned my back for 
ever on the castle, with a heart whose 
despondency, I might say desolation, 
gave too true presage of my after life. 
I put my horse to a rapid pace, and 
had soon left the scenes of my childhood 
far behind, and out of sight for ever. 
“ The evening fell before I had ac- 
complished more than half the way 
which separated the castle from the 
village in whose hostelrie I proposed 
to pass the night. The road was 
broken and difficult of passage—in all 
respects, except as it served to indicate 
the direction of my route, rather an 
obstruction to my progress than ten- 
dency to facilitate it. The scenery 
through which I passed, grand and 
beautiful at all times, began now to 
assume that wild and fantastic cha- 
racter which the broad and spectral 
lights and shadows of a cloudless moon 
shed on all beneath it. The track 
which I had for some time followed 
with much difficulty, now led through 
a deep and rugged gorge, whose sides, 
precipitous and broken, were clothed 
with a dark luxuriant copse. For 
more than an hour [had neither seen 
human form nor habitation; but now, 
for the first time, I felt the depression 
of solitude. The utter desertion and si- 
lence of the place, unbroken except by 
the moaning of the night wind, filled 
my mind with that vague, mysterious 
dread which men attribute to supersti- 
tion. My heart leaped within me assome 
broad grayrock, like asheeted phantom 
in the hoar light of the moon, suddenly 
revealed itself; or again, when my 
excited fancy beheld, in the dark top 
of some tall fir nodding in the night 
breeze, a gigantic demon saluting me 
with “mop and moe,” or beckoning me 
towards it with long fantastic arms. 
Full of such fancies, which scare us 
even while we laugh at them, I slowly 
and painfully pursued my solitary way, 
frequently scrambling through sloughs 
and fragments of timber, which storms 
had dislodged from among the over- 
hanging rocks—often, too, obliged to 
dismount and lead my horse among 
chasms and difficulties where bis in- 
stinct would scarcely have availed 
him. The labours and anxieties of 
my progress, were moreover enhanced 
by very considerable doubts as to the 
correctness of the path which I was 
ursuing—doubts which the difficulty, 
i might almost say the impracticability 
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of the road, very nearly reduced to 
certainty. While thus struggling on- 
ward, my eye was caught by what ap- 
peared to be the figure of a horseman, 
moving cautiously round an abrupt 
and shadowy prominence, some four or 
five hundred yards in advance of me. 
As this figure slowly approached, I 
had ample opportunity of scanning his 
garband equipments. He was mounted 
upon a tall, dark-coloured horse, and 
envelopedin a cloak. He wore, more- 
over, a broad-brimmed and _high- 
crowned hat. Thus much I could 
plainly distinguish, as the form of the 
horseman moved between me and the 
moonlight. As the distance between 
us lessened, I cautiously laid my 
hand upon the butt of one of my 
holster pistols, resolved, if occasion 
should render it prudent, to deal very 
briefly with the cavalier in the cloak. 
When he had approached within 
about forty yards, or even less, he, 
perceiving me, it would appear, for the 
first time, suddenly reined in, and stood 
in the centre of my path, in strong and 
marked relief against the clear light of 
the moon, motionless and dark, as if 
horse and man were carved out of 
black marble. Although I never could 
accuse myself of much timidity in pre- 
sence of a human antagonist, my situa- 
tion was not by any means pleasant. 
That I stood in the presence and within 
almost certain range of one of those 
bandits, of whose quick and deadly aim 
many a marvellous tale was current, 
I had little doubt ; and yet my suspi- 
cions were not sufficiently confirmed 
to warrant me in anticipating his as- 
sault by any overt act of self-defence. 
It was clear that, if shots were to be 
exchanged, he must have the advantage 
of the first. With a keen and fixed 
gaze, therefore, I watched every move- 
ment of his, prepared, on the appear- 
ance of any gesture indicating an ap- 
peal to carbine or pistol, instantly to 
shoot him, if I could.. The figure, 
however, made no such gesture, but, 
after a considerable pause, addressed 
me in a rough, good-humoured voice— 

** Signor, you travel late, and on 
a foul track. Santa Maria! you need 
a stout heart. Whitherward do you 
ride ?” 

«To Vallechia, signor,’ replied I. 
* How far do you call it hence ?’ 

* ¢ To Vallechia !’ repeated he of the 
cloak, after a most unceremonious 
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burst of merriment: ‘from Vallechia, 
I should say. Why, your back hath 
been turned upon the high road thither 
for ten miles at the least.’ 

««¢ Holy devil!’ muttered I, ‘here 
is a pleasant adventure! I even sus- 
pected as much.’ 

‘6 é Nevertheless,’ continued the horse- 
man, ‘as you have left your track, 
you may as well leave it alittle farther. 
You will find shelter and food, though 
both somewhat of the coarsest, about 
a league farther on, in the village; 
but if you turn back, it is most like 

ou will have to put up with a supper- 
oe nap by the road side. Your nag 
must be well nigh on his last legs. 
What a devil of a blunder!’ 

«é¢A devil of a blunder, indeed,’ 
echoed I. ‘I see no better course 
than that you recommend. About a 
league a-head you say the village lies ?’ 

** With these words I put my horse 
again to a walk, intending, before I 
reached my acquaintance—whom, in 
spite of his frank air and honest voice, I 
did not quite like—to stop under pre- 
tence of setting my saddle-girths to 
rights ; in reality, in order to let him 
pass me without the necessity of turn- 
ing my back upon him. 

«¢ By Saint Anthony, signor,’ ex- 
claimed he, as I slowly approached 
him, ‘your horse has gone lame. This 
is worse again: see, he stumbles. By 
Bacchus, you must lead him and 
walk.’ , 

“It was indeed too true. Some 
strain or damage received in scram- 
bling through the broken inequalities 
and obstructions of the road had indeed 
rendered him perfectly lame. 

_ .“* Holy apostle!’ cried my sympa- 
thetic acquaintance, ‘this is the very 
extremity of ill luck. Yes, you have, 
indeed, but one course before you now, 
and well if you can achieve it. You 
must on to the village. Old Beppo 
can afford you shelter for the night, as 
well as a fair bottle of wine, and in the 
morning, if not before, he will set 
your beast torights. An honest com- 
panion is old Giuseppi, and a first-rate 
farrier to _ boot. Three miles hence 


you will find the old inn by the road - 


side. But here again—here is another 
rub. You must follow the road we 
are upon, seeing you know no other ; 
and thus, at once, we have the distance 
doubled ;—whereas, if you could but 

make out your way . the bridle 
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track————= Stay, it must want nearly 
two géod hours of midnight. I have 
more than half a mind to turn about 
and set you on the path. I'm time 
enough—time enough, sir, for my 
errand ;—a funeral—my old cousin’s 
funeral; but I am too early by an 
hour or more. I can walk my horse 
ten miles in little more than three 
hours, and there I am before two 
o'clock. So never make words about 
it; Lam your man: follow me. I'll 
lead you as far as the two chestnut 
trees, and thence I can point out the 
path to you ;—so that, unless misfor- 
tune is resolved to make a meal of 
you, you can’t well meet another mis- 
hap for this night.’ 

** So saying, my new friend put his 
horse into a slow walk in the direction 
in which I was about to move. ‘ Of 
a truth,’ thought I, ‘amost accommo- 
dating gentleman!—somewhat suspi- 
cious, though ; and yet why should he 
seem less trustworthy in my eyes than 
Iin his? He may be, after all, a very 
honest, inoffensive sort of person. At 
all events, come what will, I cannot 
part company unless he choose it ; and, 
after all, we stand but man to man— 
and the devil is in the dice if I cannot 
make good my own in a fair field.’ 
With these encouraging reflections, I 
followed my companion along the un- 
equal road, under the broad shadowy 
boughs of the wild wood, which 
covered the sides of the glen. The 
path, after many windings, opened 
upon a wide level, surrounded by low 
hills, and covered unequally by patches 
of forest. As we pursued our way, 
my comrade chatted gaily, now and 
then interrupting his discourse with 
some fragment of an ancient ditty, and 
altogether with so frank and joyous 
an air, that my suspicions gradually 
disappeared, and instead of keeping 
cautiously in the rear, I took my place 
by his side. A handsome face, carry- 
ing an expression at once bold and 
honest, and lit up, as it seemed habi- 
tually, with a reckless, jolly good 
humour, further won upon my good 
opinion. I laughed and talked freely 
with him, and it was with real regret 
that at length I reached the spot 
where he was to leave me to explore 
the rest of my way alone. 

««« Here we are, signor,’ said he, 
reining in his steed—‘ here we are at 
the two chestnuts, and here we part. 
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Now mark my directions, for a mistake 
may cost you your supper. You see 
that gray rock on which the moon is 
shining. It stands just beside three 
or four old trees. Pass by that and 
turn to your right behind that dark 
screen of wood; ride through the 
open glade for about half a mile, and 
when you reach the open ground, ride 
right a-head, and a few hundred yards 
will see you upon the road again: 
then take the left hand, and ten mi- 
nutes will bring you to the inn, the 
first building you meet, a large house 
with some old fruit trees about it— 
and so signor, good night.’ 

* With these words my companion 
turned his horse’s head away, and at a 
slow trot began to retrace his steps. 
I watched him until his receding 
figure disappeared in the mists of 
night; and then, with a light heart, 
began to follow the course which he 
had indicated. 

“ By a close attention to the direc- 
tions which | had received, I reached 
the road, and was proceeding leisurely 
upon it toward the object of my im- 
mediate search, when my ear was 
struck by the sound of a voice chant- 
ing a song, but so far away that I 
could distinguish nothing more than 
that the tones were those of a man. 
As I rode on, however, the sounds 
became more and more distinct, and 
at length I clearly descried the object 
from whence they issued. A little 
man was seated by the road side, upon 
a block of stone, or some other tem- 
porary resting-place, and, with folded 
arms and his legs extended before him, 
was chanting lustily, and with no very 
harmonious cadences, some rude ama- 
tory verses. Upon secing me he forth- 
with suspended his vocal exercises, 
stood erect, walked two or three 
paces away from the road—stopped, 
turned round, and altogether appeared 
very much discomposed by the inter- 
ruption which my evidently unexpected 
arrival had caused. Having exchanged 
a courteous salutation, I had passed on 
some short distance, when the little 
man overtook me. 

“<« Signor,’ said he, doffing his cap 
with a lowly reverence, as soon as he 
had reached my horse’s head, ¢ will you 
pardon a great liberty ?° 

“*Readily, I dare say,’ replied I. 
* Speak freely—can I serve you?’ 

“+ Mostessentially, your excellency,’ 
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replied he. ‘Iam a poor man, a 
trader in small wares: they are here 
in my pack—the whole set are not 
worth a ducat; and I have not sold to 
the value of a baiocco. I am indeed, 
sir, miserably poor—oh, miserably 
poor!’ 

**¢ Do you want an alms * inquired I. 

«No signor,’ he replied; ‘no, I 
do not want alms, though J do not 
know how soon I may,’ he added has- 
tily. ‘ Heaven knows I am wretchedly 
poor !’ 

*¢ What, then, would you have 
of me, in the name of patience?’ cried 
I, ‘Speak out, mah.’ 

* « Merely, sir,’ replied he, with an 
effort—‘ merely your company. I pre- 
sume your course lies through some 
neighbouring town, where I might get 
my supper and test. An onion and 
a piece of bread supplies the one, and 
an armful of straw the other. We 
poor men must live as we may.’ 

“© You have rightly guessed,’ re- 
plied I. I um on the way to a place 
of refreshment; and unless the guide 
with whom I have just parted has de- 
ceived me, we are now even within amile 
of it. So walk with me, and welcome.’ 

‘The poor man was profuse in his 
acknowledgments ; and so, toward 
the village we went, side by side. As 
we proceeded, I could perceive pretty 
plainly that my companion was by no 
means well at ease. Many and fearful 
glances he stole around, and not un- 
frequently I detected him in the act of 
glancing stealthily and suspiciously at 
myself. Whatever misgivings, how- 
ever, he may have had respecting me, 
they were soon laid at rest, and he 
began to converse with me with less 
reserve, and in a tone bordering upon 
the confidential. 

* ¢Signor,’ said he, ‘I am _ rather 
a timid traveller, especially in the 
neighbourhood of these hills. The 
fact is, sir,’ continued he, lowering his 
voice to a whisper, ‘I was once robbed 
among them, about twenty years ago : 
stripped to my skin, and nothing left 
me but a pair of old trousers: and, 
after all, [ had a run of two miles or 
more to get out of the villains’ hands. I 
should have died of fatigue and ex- 
haustion but for the charity of some 
good monks—the saints reward them !’ 

“ The caution of the worthy pedlar 
was, then, to say the least of it, per- 
fectly justifiable; yet I own that I 
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frequently gratified my taste for the 
comical during the course of our brief 
journey, by practising upon the ever- 
wakeful fears of my companion—ample 
opportunity for which was afforded in 
the dim uncertain outline of the rocks 
and underwood with which the ground 
was unequally covered, and which, in 
many places, offered a ruderesemblance 
to the outline of human figures grouped 
together. Thus chatting, we had 
ridden on for some time, when to my 
infinite satisfaction, and no less so to 
that of my companion, we came in 
sight of the object of our march. 
“The road, at the point at which 
we had arrived, made a sudden sweep 
down an abrupt descent, which ter- 
minated in the bottom of a glen, inter- 
sected in its middle by a winding 
river, whose foam and eddies glittered 
like silver in the moonlight. Over 
this river the road was conducted by 
an old ivy-mantled bridge, at the far 
end of which stood the ruins of an 
ancient town. Some fine old trees 
cast their broad leaves over the road, 
and sheltered, in picturesque gronps, 
a quaint and extensive building, which 
stood upon the near side of the river, 
having something of the mixed charac- 
ter of a house and a castle—in many 
parts very much decayed and dilapi- 
dated, and in some even ruinous. The 
deep-mouthed baying of a watch-dog 
now arose from the solitary yard of 
the old place, enhancing, if any thing 
were required to do so, by its angry 
howlings, the desolate and melancholy 
character of the scene. This old 
building, then, was the inn to which 
my recent guide had directed me, and 
a comfortless one, judging by external 
appearances, it was likely to prove. 
Arrived at the door, we gave summary 
notice of our advent by repeated 
knockings administered with Lensty 
good will, and accompanied by the 
most vociferous clamours upon honest 
Beppo. But although these noises, 
by no means inconsiderable, were im- 
proved into a most energizing din by 
the furious yellings of the watch-dog, 
we had long to wait before our sum- 
mons produced any other effect than 
that of wearying ourselves. At length 
a window at some height in the build- 
ing was opened, and a shrill cracked 
voice inquired, in no very courteous 
tones, what we wanted. After some 
parley, the window was closed again, 
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and in a short time an old grey-headed 
little man, half habited, opened the 
door, and after a curious serutiny, as- 
sisted by the light of a small lamp 
which he held in his hand, admitted 
myself and my companion into a kind 
of hall, whose shattered wainsvotting 
and ruinous’ appearance promised no 
very cheering reception. Before en- 
tering, I transferred my pistols fron 
the holster pipes to my coat pocket, 
and throwing the reins upon my 
horse's neck, trusted to his exhausted 
condition to keep him from wandering 
far. At the same tine I directed the old 
man, who was indeed Beppo himself, 
to have the beast cared for. This 
done, I followed mine host through 
several passages and chambers, at the 
end of which I found myself in a huge 
old-fashioned kitchen, on whose hearth 
blazed and crackled a cheerful fire of 
wood. Stretched on the stone floor 
before it lay two boys, fast asleep, and 
by its side, in a chair, sat a girl, also 
soundly slumbering. At the harsh 
and well-known accerits of old Beppo, 
the three sleepers started to their feet, 
and after some grumblings on their 
part, and not a few oaths and impre- 
cations on his, they began to apply 
themselves in right earnest to make us 
comfortable. 

“‘ Speedily were we, myself and my 
humble companion, who at my invita- 
tion shared the repast, supplied with 
a cold pasty and a steaming omelet, 
and with right good will did we apply 
ourselves to these right savoury viands, 
seasoned, too, as I had been led to ex- 
pect, with a bottle of excellent wine. 
When I had somewhat appeased the 
rage of hunger and thirst, I began 
leisurely to scan the apartment and its 
inmates. In the former I observed 
nothing worthy of remark, but to my 
no small surprise, among the latter I 
recognised, in the girl whom I had 
seen sleeping by the hearth on my en- 
trance; a kitchen-wench, who having 
served in the Picardi castle for several 
years, had suddenly one night disap- 
peared, without leaving any trace to 
suggest whitherward she hail gone, or 
what had become of her. On seeing 
and recognising this poor creature 
thus unexpectedly, I was about to 
utter an exclamation of surprise when 
she checked me by a gesture of alarm 
and impatience, accompanied by a 


glance of peculiar significance towards 
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the old inn-keeper, who was now 
standing before the fire, with his back 
towards us. In compliance with the 
mute direction of the girl, I thereupon 
remained silent, having, by a repeated 
and more accurate inspection, satisfied 
myself of the identity of the person. 
There was something in the expres- 
sion of face withwhich the girl had 
glanced at the ofd man, brief though 
that glance had been, which left upon 
my mind an indefinable and unpleasant 
impression ; nor was this ambiguity of 
feeling towards my host at all favour- 
ably determined by the peculiarities of 
his outward man. He was, as I have 
said, a small man, his body, dispropor- 
tioned to his limbs, waslong, and curved 
like that of a wasp; his shoulders were 
unusually narrow, and this defect was 
rendered more conspicuously striking 
by the enormous magnitude of his dis- 
proportioned head ; his hair was griz- 
zled and long, his eyebrows bushy, his 
eyes restless, and in expression very 
sinister, his nose flat and drooping, his 
mouth large and furnished with a per- 
fect row of jagged fangs. A consi- 


derable projection of the under  y, , 


added to a face which expressed, in no 
ordinary degree, cunning and deceit, a 
character of sternness which, in mo- 
ments of the smallest excitement, 
amounted almost to ferocity. Such 
features and such a cast of counte- 
nance were, in themselves, a cautionary 
notice ; and though clothed in all the 
graces and smiles of what, from the 
moment that my dress, which was of 
rich material, caught the light, had 
become a studiously courteous wel- 
come, could not banish or disguise 
what, in my mind, appeared the inef- 
faceable stamp of guilt. I know not 
how it was, however, though thus 
clearly appreciating the villanous cha- 
racter stamped upon the face of this 
man, no shadow of suspicion or 
thought of danger associated with 
him for a moment crossed my mind ; 
on the contrary, I felt in unusual 
spirits, and altogether free from re- 
serve. I laughed, I joked, I sang 
songs; I compelled the poor little 
pedlar to do the same, and whether it 
was that the snug jfire and cosy 
kitchen had kindled the spirit of the 
vagrant merchant, or, as 1 more than 
half suspect, that the wine of which he 
had partaken contained some strange 
ingredient, certain itis that he met my 
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gaiety with more than correspond- 
ing hilarity and confidence; he sang 
his best songs, and told a hundred 
stories of strange adventures, in which 
he himself had played the part of 
hero; he even went so far as to boast 
of his bargains, and dropped plentiful 
hints to the effect that he was by no 
means so poor a man as he might seem, 
and, in short, was to the full as indis- 
creet as I, if not more so. 

‘** Suddenly, however, and almost in 
the midst of his boisterous jollity, the 
honest pedlar leaned back in his chair, 
and was almost instantly fast asleep. 
The inn-keeper shrugged his mis- 
shapen shoulders, smiled, and shook 
his head, observing, at the same time, 
‘Poor devil! how tired he is—pity 
such a light heart should have so hard 
a trade. Would you, signor, desire 
to see your chamber ?’ 

“ I assented. 

“ ¢ Martha,’ continued he, turning 
to the girl, and pointing to the slum- 
bering pedlar, ‘let this honest man 
have such a resting-place as you can 
make out for him at so short notice. 
You may as well make it here—not in 
in that corner, devil!’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed, fixing on the girl a tremen- 
dous look—‘ not in that corner, you 
limb of hell!’ and then, after a pause, 
he added, ‘ place it here, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire, snug and warm ; 
the poor man must be made comfort- 
able. These sluttish servants,’ con- 
tinued he, probably in the way of apo- 
logy for his unaccountable burst of 
fury, ‘are enough to make Job himself 
blaspheme.’ 

“So saying, and muttering all the 
way to himself, he led me through 
several passages to the foot of a clumsy 
and antique staircase of oak ; this we 
ascended, and traversing the creaking 
and half rotten flooring of several 
rooms, whose bare and mildewed 
walls afforded but a dreary augury of 
what I was to.expect, my host threw 
open a large door, with massive and 
dingy pillars of carved wood at either 
side, and with a low reverence in- 
formed me that this was my chamber. 
I entered, and found a spacious apart- 
ment hung with dusty and tattered 
tapestry, whose desolate appearance 
was much enhanced by the absence of 
all furniture, excepting a bed without 
curtains, whose four tall posts stood at 
their respective corners naked and 
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comfortless as the shorn masts of a 
wreck ; two or three old chairs and 
one small table completed the garni- 
ture of the room. Opposite to the 
foot of the bed, and at the same side 
with the door through which we had 
entered, was the hearth, exhibiting a 
huge and shadowy chasm, which might 
have stabled, at least, two horses com- 
fortably. The cheerless aspect of 
this place, with all its dust, cobwebs, 
and nakedness about it, speedily sub- 
dued the frolicsome spirit which had 
kindled so madly within me in the 
snug old kitchen, by the roaring fire of 
crackling faggots. There was some- 
thing hungry and treacherous in the 
dark and comfortless chamber, which 
accorded well with the sinister and for- 
bidding aspect of my host—something 
which indistinctly boded danger, and 
whispered to the startled ear BEWARE! 
My host placed the candle upon the 
table, and, with another profound re- 
verence and a courteous benediction, 
took his departure. 

“Twas now alone. It is wonder- 
ful how intensely the outward seeming 
of things, the mere form and colour 
of what surrounds us, will move the 
temper of the mind. Had my host 
conducted me to asnug modern-looking 
chamber of moderate dimensions, with 
due allowance of tables, chairs, ward- 
robes, and curtains, and containing, 
above all, a cheery fire in the grate, I 
should probably have enjoyed the same 
cheerful good humour, sleeping or 
waking, throughout the night ; but as 
it was, in a vast and dim old chamber, 
through whose damp vacancy a soli- 
tary candle shed a partial and uncer- 
tain light, if possible more depressing 
than darkness itself, far, as it seemed, 
from the inhabited part of the mansion, 
and separated by a long succession of 
passages, and chambers, and staircases, 
which I should have been puzzled to 
retrace, from all the human inhabitants 
of the house, I felt, I knew not how, a 
certain suspicion and uneasinéss creep 
over me, which I could neither account 
for nor control. Without undressing, 
I threw myself upon the bed, leaving 
the candle burning upon the table be- 
side me. I soon fell into an un- 
easy slumber, from which, however, I 
speedily started with that vague sen- 
sation of horror which sometimes 
overcomes the slumbering mind. I 
gazed fearfully round the room ; it was 
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émpty as before. I sate up in the 
bed, and raised the candle above my 
head, that its light might fall more 
distinctly on every object; but noy 
there was nothing to awaken my 
suspicions; all was silent, and just 
as I had left it. I lay"down again, 
but could not sleep. I felt restless, 
anxious, and almost awestruck. A 
kind of vague, superstitious excite- 
ment came upon me; I could not 
rest; I could not remain still; I got 
up, and, taking the candle in my hand, 
resolved to satisfy myself that nothing 
was lurking in the obscure corners of 
the room. I seized my naked sword in 
one hand, and the candle in the other, 
and proceeded to search every nook 
and cranny of the chamber. I even 
went so far as to examine the huge 
chimney: in its dark chasm the faint 
light of the candle was lost at once, 
and I remember well thrusting, as high 
as my arm could reach with my rapier, 
but without any result except that two 
or three bats whirred down, and flitted 
round me in wide, uneven circles. 
Few who have ever indulged the kind 
of uneasiness which at that moment 
actuated me, can be ignorant that 
when once yielded to, it asserts the 
most capricious and unreasonable do- 
minion over its victim, leading him, in 
his fantastic search, to places which, 
so far from affording verge enough to 
a human being, could scarcely accom- 
modate a reasonably-proportioned gui- 
nea-pig. In the course of my explo- 
ratory rambles, I clambered upon the 
table to examine the window-sills, 
which were placed high in the wall, 
and deeply sunk, lest some assassin 
should lie coiled in their recesses; and 
although, as you may have easily anti- 
cipated, I found nothing of the kind, 
yet my scrutiny was rewarded by a 
discovery which did not tend to quiet 
my uneasiness. This was no other 
than a complete set of thick, and by 
no means antique iron stauncheons, 
strong and firmly sunk into the stone 
window-frame above and below. Each 
window exhibited the same sinister and 
gaol-like security. I confess I thought 
this precaution somewhat strange, nor 
were my suspicions diminished by ob- 
serving that these bars were unlike all 
the other garniture of the room, sound 
and in good repair, in some places ex- 
hibiting, apparently with the freshness 
of yesterday, traces of the skill of the 
2a 
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plumber and the smith. I turned now 
to the door, and opening it, looked 
out upon the dark passage. There 
was nothing there but the chill night 
air, which floated cheerlessly into the 
chamber, causing my candle to flare 
and flicker like a torch. I closed it 
again, and having examined the prim- 
ing of my pistols, and laid them along 
with my sword close beside me, I threw 
myself once more upon the bed. | 
scorned to admit even to myself that I 
feared any thing. I had an unbounded 
reliance upon my own activity and 
strength, and a sanguine confidence in 
my fortune. With my good weapons 
beside me I set all odds at nought, and 
though ever and anon something 
within me whispered —‘ Leave this 
room and get thee down—the Philis- 
tines be upon thee—bestir thyself, 
lest they take thee sleeping’—yet such 
thoughts crossed my mind but fleet- 
ingly, and were despised. 

« As I lay thus listlessly, the sweet 
slumbers of fatigue stole over me; the 
chamber in which I lay gradually be- 
came confused and indistinct ; my fa- 
tigues and anxieties were alike for- 
gotten in deep and calm unconscious- 
ness. 

** From this state of happy oblivion 
I was aroused by the pressure of a 
hand upon my shoulder, and the admi- 
nistration of two or three impatient 
joltsthoroughly awakenedme. Istarted 
upright in the bed, and mechanically 
stretched my hand towards the pistols 
which lay beside me. The precaution 
Was unnecessary; my visitor was a fe- 
male—the poor girl whose person I 
had recognised in the kitchen before. 
The candle had hardly wasted since I 
had closed my eyes; I could not have 
slept a quarter of an hour. I gazed 
fixedly upon the features of the ser- 
vant girl; they were tense and pale as 
those of death: there was such mortal 
agitation in the face as filled my mind 
with awe. With an impressive and 
imploring gesture, several times re- 
— she enjoined silence, and then 

ning forward, she whispered with 
slow and startling emphasis— 

«¢ Within a few minutes, murderers 
will come to your bedside: I wish you 
to escape. Draw the tapestry at this 
side of your bed; you will find a door 
behind it; a long passage leads from 
it to a flight of steps, and they to the 
kitchen. Wait at the head of the 
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stairs with your drawn sword in your 
hand, and when you hear me say, God 
send us all better days, it shall bea 
signal to you that one of them is about 
to enter from the kitchen the passage 
where you stand; drive the sword 
through him, and run into the kitchen, 
where you will find another, perhaps 
two; I shall take care that no more 
are there. Be firm, and pray to God.’ 

‘With these words she _ glided 
speedily from the room, leaving me 
horror-struck at the sudden and 
ghastly intimation. With silent ra- 
pidity I rose from the bed—my pre- 
parations were speedily made. I stuck 
my pistols in my belt, and taking 
my naked sword under my arm, | 
soon found the door which my pro- 
tectress had described. I extinguished 
the candle, and, entering the passaye, 
closed the door behind me. 

“This passage was extremely nar- 
row and low; the floor and ceiling 
were of stone ; and, as I imagined, its 
whole width lay in the thickness of the 
wall. Along this strange corridor I 
cautiously pushed my way ; and, after 
a progress which appeared all butinter- 
minable, J reached the first of a flight 
of steep stone steps, leading down- 
wards, and here I paused. I had 
hardly ceased to move when I became 
conscious that every sound, even that 
of the lightest foot-tread upon the 
kitchen floor, was distinctly audible 
where I stood. I heard the shuf- 
fling of many feet to and fro, ac- 
companied by a great deal of whisper- 
ing. These sounds continuing for a 
long time, without being followed by 
any decisive result, my nerves were 
gradually wrought by the suspense in 
which I stood to such a pitch of ex- 
citement, that I could not remain still. 
I descended the stairs with the utmost 
caution. When I had reached the foot, 
I found a space which afforded little 
more than standing room. Straight 
before me, and within a few inches of 
my face, was the door which opened 
upon the kitchen. This was a double 
door, constructed, as I afterwards 
found, so as to resemble from without 
a sort of cupboard. A broad chink in 
the centre, where the two valves met, 
admitted a bright stream of light; 
and placing my eye at the aperture, [ 
witnessed, cat ed. a scene which 
no occurrence of my after life has 
availed to obliterate. 
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* At the side of the chamber opposite 
to that at which I was placed, stood 
the bed in which lay the poor pedlar : 
his deep stertorous breathing suffi- 
ciently attested the soundness of the 
slumber in which he was locked. A 
blazing faggot flamed and flickered on 
the hearth, throwing an intense but 
uncertain light over the whole scene. 
Close by the fire stood two stout fel- 
lows, in one of whom I recognised, 
without difficulty, my good-humoured 
erie. Beside them sat a third, with 

is legs extended towards the cheering 
blaze, while with an air of sublime 
abstraction, he leisurely smoked a long 
pipe. At the same time I observed 
the girl to whom I owed the timely 
warning, whose success was yet so 
doubtful,employed in carrying towards 
the bed in which my poor comrade was 
sleeping, a large tub, or bucket. Be- 
side the bed stood Giuseppe himself, 
a hideous incarnation of evil, glaring 
upon the unconscious slumberer. A 
boy, resting his head upon the foot of 
the bed, was fast asleep also. Such 
was the scene which imy first glance 
through the aperture of the door re- 
vealed, under the fierce and restless 
light of the blazing wood fire. The 
baleful and ominous scowl which dark. 
ened the features of the ill-favoured 
innkeeper, and something like a fore- 
boding of what was about to happen, 
rivetted my attention to the group 
about the humble bed where the poor 
little traveller lay. The innkeeper 
stooped forward, and with a am 
jerk of his hand threw the bed-clothes 
down, so as to leave the upper part of 
the body of the sleeper bare, except 
for the coarse shirt which covered it. 
He next slid his arm gently under the 
shoulders of the unconscious man, and 
slowly drew his body towards the edge 
of the bed. At this moment the girl 
placed the bucket at the side ef the 
pallet, and with an expression of 
strange horror turned towards the 
door where I stood, and passed on 
from my sight. Gereee now drew 
the shoulders completely over the 
edge of the couch, so that the head 
hung down towards the floor. The 
poor wretch continued to sleep. The 
innkeeper beckoned now to one of 
his companions, who stood at the fire. 
The man came over to the bed, and 
listlessly shoved the bucket with his 
foot, until he had brought it directly 
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under the head of the sleeping man. 
I could endure no more. My resolu- 
tion was taken. I set my shoulder 
against the door, and strained every 
muscle in my body in the desperate 
effort to burst it open. The effort, tre- 
mendous though it was, was made in 
vain. The door was fastened without, 
and that so effectually, that the assault 
with which I had just taxed its 
strength had hardly availed to make 
the fastenings creak. Well was it for 
me, however, that this sound, slight 
though it was, occurred while the vil- 
lain was shoving the bucket, as I have 
just told you, with his foot along the 
floor. Had that little sound but 
reached the ear of any of the wretches 
who occupied the chamber, I must 
have perished. Onsuch threads hang 
the lives of men! Weak and ex- 
hausted by the fruitless effort which I 
had made, I resigned myself in mute 
horror to witness the tragedy which I 
had no power to prevent. Giuse ppe 
now, in a whisper which froze the life- 
blood at my heart, repeated the signi- 
ficant words—‘ Il coltello,’ the knife. 
His companion instantly turned to a 
cupboard, a few steps aside, and re- 
turned bearing in his hand the instru- 
ment, whose broad blade, as he walked 
along, he wiped in his jacket sleeve, 
The cold sweat burst from every pore 
in my body. I shook like a man in an 
ague: a deadly sickness came over 
me; yet I could not move my eyes 
from the objects, the sight of which 
filled me with this agony. The man, 
with the knife in his grasp, now placed 
himself by the bed, half sitting upon 
its edge. Giuseppe took the head of 
the sleeping man between his hands, 
and supported it with the face turned 
directly towards the place where I 
stood. His companion now applied 
the edge of the knife to the skin of the 
throat, and moving it slightly aleng 
the surface, until it rested upon the 
spot which he judged most suitable to 
his purpese, he laid the palm of his 
left hand upon the back of the blade, 
and with his whole weight and strepgth 
forced it with a mangling gash, so 
far as almost to sever the head from 
the body. The crimson blood gushed, 
or rather spouted, from the ehasm, 
and, with a gurgling sound, poured 
into the bucket. At the same moment 
the assassin, dropping the knife upon 
the floor, threw himself acress the 
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body, to control the convulsive strug- 
glings of death. The pedlar had con- 
tinued fast locked in sleep, until the 
knife had actually entered his throat. 
The moment, however, that the fatal 
stroke was given, the murdered man 
opened his eyes, and gazed with such 
an expression of imploring terror and 
agony, as fancy never beheld. At the 
same time he opened his mouth—per- 
haps to shriek—perhaps to pray; but 
sound was never more to come from 
thence. Blood bubbled forth, and 
streamed over his white and quivering 
face. Again and again he opened his 
mouth with ghastly strugglings. Nor 
did this fearful motion cease, until the 
eye fixed, and the mortal agony ended 
in death. The innkeeper then wrung 
the head round, while his companion, 
with the same knife, ploughed through 
the tendons and muscles, until they 
succeeded in actually cutting the head 
from the trunk. The body lay upon 
the bed, and the neck still hung bleed- 
ing over the tub, into which Giuseppe 
dropped the head. I could see no 
more. My brain grew dizzy. A sick 
faintness came upon me. I clambered, 
I know not how, up the stairs, and, 
sitting down upon the uppermost step, 
I clasped my damp forehead in my 
hands, and remained for some minutes 
almost unconscious of every thing, ab- 
sorbed in one dull, vague feeling of 
horror. 

As soon as I came a little to myself, 
I plainly perceived, by what I could 
gather from the whisperings which I 
overheard from below, that the mur- 
derers were engaged in removing the 
body of their victim. Steps now slowly 
and unsteadily traversed the kitchen— 
I suppose those of him who carried the 
horrible burthen. The outer door was 
cautiously opened; the steps passed 
forth, and the door again closed. 

«*« The gentleman sleeps like a top,’ 
whispered a gruff voice. ‘He has 
put out his candle, and lies still as a 
dormouse.’ 

“*Take your stiletto,’ replied 
another. ‘ Morning will break before 
you have finished.’ 

«¢Remove your boots, bungler,’ 
cried a female voice. ‘ Your spurs 
make jingle enough to ring the dead 
from their graves.’ 

« ¢ Peace, gaol-bird,’ cried Giuseppe. 
¢ What's that to thee.’ 

«¢ Well, well,’ exclaimed the girl, 
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with a slow distinct utterance, ‘ God 
grant us all better days.’ 

“I needed not the warning, I had 
already placed myself in readiness. 
After a short delay the door, through 
which I had just witnessed the scene 
which I have attempted to describe, 
opened wide. A broad light flashed 
upon the rugged and narrow stairs, 
and a tall figure began to ascend. I 
stood in the deep shadow awaiting 
his advance ; and as soon as he had 
arrived within two or three steps of 
the top, I sprang forward, and lunged 
full at his breast. This was not done 
so quickly that he did not catch a 
glimpse of me, as I started forward, in 
sufficient time to enable him with his 
arm imperfectly to parry the thrust. 
As it happened, however, this was all 
the worse for himself; for instead of 
turning the sword aside, he merely 
struck the point upwards, and it en- 
tered somewhere near the eye, and, 
penetrating the brain, killed him on 
the spot. Without a groan he tum- 
bled headlong over the steps. Spring- 
ing over his prostrate body, I rushed 
into the kitchen. Giuseppe and my 
honest guide were the only males 
within it. The latter stood nearest 
to me, and his astonishment at my 
entrance was such that he did not 
move. Witha deliberate aim of two 
seconds, I levelled my pistol at his 
breast and fired, he fell—I know not 
whether mortally hurt or not, but 
I never saw him move again. With- 
out the loss of an instant I levelled 
the second pistol at the innkeeper— 
but it missed fire—the wretch ran 
directly to the door, but before his 
hand had reached the latch I was up 
with him. With a hideous yell of 
defiance he sprang round and grap- 
pled with me. His strength far 
exceeded what his figure seemed to 
promise; but I felt that he was still 
no match for me. In a moment I 
hurled him back upon the gory pallet, 
and planted my knee upon his breast. 
As we struggled, he caught my left 
thumb within his teeth, and clenched 
them upon it until they fairly ground 
upon the bone. Heedless of the pain, 
I clutched his throat in my right 
hand, and pressed with all my might 
and strength—in vain he struggled 
—the eyes started—the face blackened. 
Froth covered my hands, and before 
two minutes he lay insensible. 
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*«¢ For God's sake, girl,’ cried I, 
‘give me the pistol.’ Silently she 
obeyed me, and for a moment relax- 
ing my grasp, I seized the weapon by 
the muzzle, and dashed the heavy butt 
into his skull—he was dead. Yet 
such was the strength with which his 
teeth were locked upon my thumb, 
that I could not release it until I had 
beaten out nearly half histeeth, I forced 
the barrel of the pistol into his mouth, 
and employing it as a lever, I, with 
much exertion, unlocked the clenched 
teeth, and loosed the mangled joint. 
At this moment I heard a heavy step 
without, the latch was raised, and one 
of the fellows who had been present 
at the murder of the pedlar entered, 
I did not give him time to recover his 
surprise, but placing the pistol to his 
head, I said in a stern and determined 
voice—‘ Villain! lead me to a horse. 
If Iam discovered or interrupted, I 
will blow your brains out.’ 

«Good Signor,’ said the fellow, 
evidently ill at his ease, ‘ patience for 
heaven’s sake—be not rash.’ 

«‘« I give you five seconds,’ replied 
I, ‘ to bring me to a horse: at the end 
of that time, the condition unfulfilled, 


I will shoot you through the head, as 


sure as God is in heaven. Look at 
those corpses—yousee I am inearnest.’ 

** Thefellow saidnot one word more; 
but, being himself unarmed, led me 
quietly from the door of the inn at 
which we stood to that of the stable. 
1 all the time holding him by the back 
of the collar, with the pistol close by 
his head. 

««¢ Choose a strong one, scoundrel,’ 
said J, as we entered the stable, in 
which stood several horses ready sad- 
dled. I compelled him to lead out 
the steed, and to mount first himself, 
and springing up behind him, I com- 
manded him to ride on the shortest 
track leading to the high road to 
Rome. The moon had gone down, 
and the night was now so dark that I 
could not see many yards before me. 
In obedience to my directions the 
fellow rode at a hard trot. We had 
searcely crossed the bridge, when two 
figures loomed suddenly in sight, and 
so directly in advance of us that it 
required a sudden and violent exertion 
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of the bit which threw the animal 
back upon his haunches, to prevent 
our running foul of this nocturnal 
patrol. 

*** Who rides so hard?’ inquired 
one in no very dulcet accents. Here 
I pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against my companion’s head, as a 
salutary hint. 

*¢ Who should it be,’ exclaimed 
my comrade, ‘but a friend—do not 
you know me?’ 

««« Faith, brother,’ replied the same 
harsh voice, ‘it is well we did not 
rob thee, and thou us;’ and marvel- 
lously tickled with this pleasant conceit 
he laughed long and lustily. * Any 
news?’ added he—‘any rabbits in 
the burrow? any nightingales in the 
cage—eh ?’ 

«Ay, two,’ replied my compa- 
nion, ‘ with their necks wrung. You 
will see more at the inn. Good 
night.’ 

We were passing on, when again 
one of them exclaimed— 

*«« TTey! what the devil have you 
gotten behind you?’ 

« Again, I let my honest compa- 
nion feel that the weapon rested upon 
his skull; and with much nonchalance, 
he replied— 

‘¢6¢ What is behind me? why a bag 
of bloody carrion, if you must have 
it—but we bandy words two long— 
when I get rid of this, I'll find you at 
old Beppo’s.’ 

“Well, good luck, most holy sexton,’ 
replied the horseman; ‘and as for 
your burthen, requiescat in pace— 
amen.’ 

‘‘ So saying, the two horsemen rode 
on, and we pursued our way, at the same 
hard pace until the morning’s light 
began to streak the east. 

“ Watching my opportunity as we 
rode rapidly down a steep declivity, 
I bestowed my companion a vigorous 
shove, which sent him clean over the 
horse’s head ; and before he had well 
done rolling I had left him four hun- 
dred yards behind me. With a cour- 
teous valediction I rode on, and without 
another adventure reached the glo- 
rious city of Rome, where strange 
things befel me, as I shall tell you. 
But first give me a cup of wine.” 
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o’CONNELL’S IRELAND AND THE IRISH.* 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


Art last the first volume of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s long-threatened history is out. 
The date of its appearance precludes 
the possibility of giving an adequate 
notice of it in our present number ; 
but, instead of postponing our review 
to a more convenient season, we 
think it advisable to commence our 
labours now, with a purpose of bring- 
ing them to a conclusion when we have 
more leisure and more time. 

The title of Mr. O'Connell's work 
is—* A memoir on Ireland, native and 
Saxon:” the motto which appears on 
the title-page— 


** On our side is Virtue anp Errn— 
On theirs is the SAxon AnD GUILT.” 


In the advertisement of the work, 
the verse from which this motto is 
taken appears in full. The Nation of 
Saturday, February | 1th, indeed, prints 
in its advertisement two verses of the 
song from which Mr. O'Connell has 
chosen his inscription. 


* Already the curse is upon her, 
And strangers her valleys profane ; 
They come to divide, to dishonour, 
And tyrants they long will remain. 


But onward, the green banner rearing ; 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt. 

On our side is virtue and Erin— 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt.” 


Such is the advertisement, and such 
the motto, of a work, of which we are 
informed that it is 


Humbly inscribed 
to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
The Queen 
Of Great Britain 
and 
Of Ireland. 


There are various matters in this 
little procedure which would merit 
and reward a notice. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with adverting to but 
one—the sense of duty and delicacy 


with which Mr. O'Connell guards the 
royal ear from the rough counsel 
which his agents address to the Irish 
people. The advertisement, which is 
for the use of the people, calls upon 
them to rear up the green banner, and 
to “flesh every sword to its hilt.” In 
the book, with which the sovereign is to 
be presented, this good advice is only 
‘to be understood” —the author being 
contented with instructing his royal 
mistress that “ Virtue and Erin” have 
formed a holy alliance, in opposition to 
that which the native country of the 
queen has concluded with Guilt. 

This is one of Mr. O’Connell’s 
characteristic suggestions. He is re- 
sponsible only for his own words, 
which express an opinion. The penners 
of his publisher’st advertisement have 
added the advice—or rather have an- 
ticipated the readers of the motto, in 
completing its sense, by exhibiting it 
in connexion with its context. 

The author’s avowed purpose and 


design may be learned more fully from 
the first paragraph of his preface. 


‘‘I humbly inseribe the following 
memoir to her most gracious majesty 
the queen, not in the shape of a dedica- 
tion, or with the presumptuous hope of 
my being able to wrodase any work 
of sufficient interest to occupy the royal 
mind. Yet there is nothing more desir- 
able than that the sovereign of these 
realms should understand the real nature 
of Irish history; should be aware of 
how much the Irish have suffered from 
English misrule; should comprehend 
the secret springs of Irish discontent ; 
should be acquainted with the eminent 
virtues which the Irish nation have ex- 
hibited in every phasis of their singular 
fate; and, above all, should be inti- 
mately acquainted with the confisca- 
tions, the robbery, the domestic trea 
chery, the violation of all public faith, 
and of the sanctity of treaties, the ordi- 
nary wholesale slaughters, the planned 
murders, the concerted massacres, which 
have been inflicted upon the Irish people 
by the English government.” 


* A Memoir on Ireland, Native and Saxon. By Daniel O’Connell, M.P. Vol. I. 


1172—1660. S8vo. Dolman: London. 


1843. 


+ The publisher, the Repeaer’s publisher, is, we perceive, a Saxon! 


Why is this? Would no Irish 


ublisher undertake Mr. O’Connell’s work? Or 


is it Mr. O’Connell’s choice to slight the Natives and to publish in England ? 
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This is a very significant intimation 
of Mr. O’Connell’s purpose. He de- 
signs to set forth a statement of the 
crimes perpetrated by “ the Saxon,” 
and of the titles which may be advanced 
on the part of “the natives,” to that 
reputation for virtue which he claims 
in their behalf. The work does not 
disappoint the expectations which the 
preface is calculated to raise. It con- 
sists of two parts—the indictment and 
the proofs. The former extends over 
forty-eight pages, containing an out- 
line of the charges preferred against 
England for her government of this 
country, from the year 1172 to the 
present day. Observations, proofs, 
and illustrations, occupy the remainder 
of the volume. 

There is, it appears to us, a marvel- 
lous peculiarity among the charac- 
teristics of this memoir. Many of its 
citations seem to be correct. This 
miracle, like others, may suffer, per- 
haps, from a stricter scrutiny. The 
number of the citations which we have 
marvelled to find correct we may find 
marvellously diminished. But writing 
of our present impressions, we are 
bound to say that, in several instances, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
the testimonies on which our author 
logge to rely have been stated by 
1im in the language of the witnesses 
who had borne them. 

Nevertheless, good care is taken 
that the cause of the Saxon shall not 
a or that of the native suffer 
oss by this partial aberration from 
long-established usage. By a simple 
omission of the evil practices of one 
party, the enforced resistance of the 
other acquires a character of crime. 
This species of sophism was, we think, 
happily illustrated in one of the replies 
which were provoked by the invectives 
of Dr. Doyle. Its author drew a 
graphic and exciting picture of an out- 
rage ending in death, inflicted in the 
presence of a great multitude, on a so- 
litary and helpless individual, and, 
until the indignation of his readers had 
been thoroughly aroused, omitted to in- 
form them that the outrage was condign 
punishment inflicted on one who had 
been convicted, after a fair trial, by 
the laws of his country, of a capital 
crime. Such was the omission, he 
argued, by which Dr. Doyle gave 
effect to hiscomplaints. He described 
the suffering of a certain party, and 
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neglected to state that those sufferings 
Werethe penal consequences of trans- 
gression. It is upon such an omission 
or concealment Mr. O’Connell seems 
to rely for the effect of his memoir. 
He tells how Ireland has been plagued ; 
and, keeping her offences out of sight, 
sets forth her plagues as wrongs un- 
righteously inflicted upon her by Eng- 
land. 

The historical memoir is divided 
intonine chapters. ‘The first embraces 
the interval from the year 1172 to 
1612. During that long period of 
time, Mr. O'Connell complains that 
“the Irish people were not received 
into allegiance, or to the benefit of 
being recognised as subjects.” —p. 2. 


**During the four hundred and forty 
years that intervened between the com- 
mencement of the English dominion in 
1172, and its completion 1612, the Irish 
people were known only as the Irish 
enemies.” —p. 3. 

‘* During that period the English 
were prohibited from intermarrying with 
the lrish—from having their children 
nursed by the wives of the Irish captains, 
chiefs, or lords,” &e.—>p. 3. 

‘During that time, any person of 
English descent might murder a mere 
Irishman or woman with perfect impu- 
nity,” &c. 

** There was indeed this distinction, 
that if a native Irishman had made legal 
submission, and had been received into 
English allegiance, he could no longer 
be murdered with impunity, for his mur- 
der was punishable by a small pecuniary 
fine.” 


Such are Mr. O’Connell’s charges 
against England for the policy shé 
pursued towards this country from the 
coming of Henry II. until the reign of 
James I. They in truth resolve them- 
selves into two, or perhaps one—the 
refusal to regard the Irish as subjects, 
and to extend to them the benefit of 
English laws. All other incidents to 
which the memoir refers are conse« 
quences from this refusal. The only 
question, therefore, to be decided, is 
upon what party the guilt of sucha 
refusal is to be charged. Mr. O’Con- 
nell leaves it to be inferred that the 
guilty party is England—the truth of 
history brings home the guilt to the 
bishops of the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land. They desired to keep the Irish 
people in slavery to themselves, and in 
estrangement from England ; and they 
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resisted, and evaded the earnest desire 
of the English sovereign that the lrish 
should be permitted to become his sub- 
jects. We have much to say on this 
topic, but for the present think it bet- 
ter to abstain. The evil, to which 
party soever it should be imputed, was, 
in the end corrected. At least the 
government and legislature passed an 
act of parliament to remove it: — 


In the year 1612, “the statute 11 
James I., cap, 5, was enacted. That 
statute abolished all distinctions of race 
between English and Irish, with the in- 
tent, that, as the statute expresses it, 
they may grow into one nation, whereby 
there may be an utter oblivion and extin- 
guishment of all former differences and 
discords betwixt them.” —p, 2. 


The second chapter of the memoir 
advances as its main complaint, that 
the benign statute of James was ren- 
dered nugatory by differences in reli- 
gion. “The distinction of race was 
lost.” Distinction in creed took its 
place ; and this was an evil which an 
act of parliament like that of James 
could not remove. Mr. O’Connell’s 
chief charges against England for its 
offences during the reign of this mo- 
narch are two. 


“The reign of James the First was 
distinguished by crimes committed on 
the Irish people under pretext of Pro- 
testantism. The entire of the province 
of Ulster was unjustly confiscated, the 
natives were executed on the scaffold or 
slaughtered with the sword, a miserable 
remnant were driven to the fastnesses of 
remote mountains, or the wilds of inac- 
cessible bogs. Their places were filled 
with ‘Scotch adventurers’'—aliens in 
blood and in religion.” —p. 5. 

** The jurisdiction of parliament being 
now extended all over Ireland, King 
James created in one day forty close 
boroughs, giving the right to elect two 
members of parliament in each of these 
boroughs, to thirteen Protestants ; and 
this, in order to deprive his Catholic 
subjects of their natural and just share 
of representatives.”—p. 5. 


We are willing to admit that the 
whole system of parliament and parlia- 
mentary representation was defective 
in Ireland. Indeed we regard it as 
one of the great errors of the English 
government to have applied the princi- 
ple of such an institution to a country 
so circumstanced. It was an evil 
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from the beginning, having its origin, 
some say, in an inevitable necessity. 
It may have been so, and alterations 
and re-adjustments from time to time 
would thus have been matter of neces- 
sity also. The exercise of prerogative 
by which James I. conferred the right 
of electing members of parliament on 
forty boroughs, was not less constitu- 
tional according to the notions which 
prevailed then, than the withdrawal of 
that right, in more recent times, from 
a still greater number of boroughs 
which had enjoyed it. We may still 
more boldly affirm that the act of par- 
liament which enabled Mr. O'Connell 
to become lord mayor of Dublin was 
a far greater violation of principle than 
that exercise of power which he con- 
demns in James I. 

The second topic of complaint is the 
settlement of Ulster. For the wisdom 
with which that settlement was planned 
and carried into effect, we would refer 
our readers to the past and present 
state of the northern counties. For 
its justice, it is sufficient in this brief 
notice to observe that it was in a state 
of rebellion during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and was regarded as a province 
subject to confiscation. The subject, 
however, is of too great extent to be 
considered here: we reserve it for a 
more enlarged notice of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s memoir. 

Chapter three, which extends from 
1625 to 1660, complains of confisca- 
tions under @Straffurd—of massacre 
and extermination under the terrible 
protectorate of Cromwell’s soldiery. 

The charge against Strafford is not 
less than that of obtaining money under 
false pretences. According to Mr. 
O'Connell, he raised a subsidy in the 
House of Commons, by promising that 
“the graces” should be conceded, and 
he had the baseness to advise that the 
sovereign should refuse these “graces” 
which he himself, in_ the sovereign’s 
name, had promised. 


“The base iniquity of receiving the 
money for the graces, and of afterwards 
violating the promise to concede those 
graces, is still further enhanced by the 
proceedings of Strafford, with relation 
to an Irish parliament called shortl 
after. He opened that parliament with 
a speech from the throne, in which he 
deliberately stated the falsehood so often 
avowed in his correspondence, namely, 
that if a free and unconditional grant 
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of supplies were made to the king; the 
graces (including security of title to 
their estates) would certainly be con- 
ceded. He treated all doubt upon the 
subject as debasing. He closed with this 
phrase— 

*** Surely so great a meanness can- 
not enter your hearts, as once to suspect 
his majesty’s gracious regards of you, 
and performance with you, where you 
affie yourselves upon his grace.’”—pp. 
224, 225. 


“ He stated,” writes Mr. O'Connell, 
* that if a free and unconditional grant 
of supplies were made to the king, the 
graces would certainly be conceded !” 
He stated this in the “ speech from the 
throne,” with which parliament was 
opened!! Why has not Mr. O’Con- 
nell cited Lord Strafford’s words? 
Does he imagine his own reputation 
for veracity to be such, that readers 
will be satisfied to pronounce Lord 
Strafford base because he calls upon 
upon them to do so; that they will be 
satisfied to receive an enemy’s version 
of that much calumniated statesman's 
words, when hisown expressions might, 
with equal facilty, be produced in 
judgment against him? Mr. O’Con- 
nell speaks for Lord Strafford, because 
the speech from which he borrows the 
charge against him, contains nothing 
that could give ground for such a 
charge. Lord Strafford, we boldly 
affirm, did not give the undertaking 
of which our author accuses him. 

“* Heclosed,” says Mr. O'Connell, 
“‘ with this phrase—‘ Surely so great a 
meanness,’” &c. &c. This is not true. 
He closed with no such expression. 
His concluding words in the speech 
cited by our author were these— 


‘* Finally, I wish you had a right judg- 
ment in all things, yet let me not prove 
a Cassandra amongst you to speak truth 
and not be believed. However speak 
truth I will, were I to become your 
enemy for it. Remember, therefore, 
that i tell you you may easily make or 
mar this parliament. If you proceed 
with respect, without laying clogs and 
conditions on the king, as wise men and 
good subjects ought to do, you shall in- 
fallibly set up this parliament eminent 
to posterity, as the very basis and foun- 
dation of the greatest happiness and 
prosperity that ever befel this nation. 
But if you meet a great king with nar- 
row circumscribed hearts—if you will 
needs be cautious above the moon, re- 
member again that I tell you, you shall 
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never be able to cast your mists before 
the cyes of a discerning king, you shall 
be found out, your sons shall wish they 
had been the children of more believing 
parents ; and in atime when you look 
not for it, when it will be too late for 
you to help, the sad repentance of an 
unadvised breach will be yours, lasting 
honour shall be my master’s.”—Straf- 
ford's Letters and Despatches, vol. i. 


‘p. 290. Dublin, 1740. 


Such was the impressive conclusion 
of Lord Strafford’s memorable speech 
to both houses of parliament in Ireland, 
July 15, 1634. But although he did 
not close with the phrase quoted by 
Mr. O'Connell, did he not employ it ? 
He did, but whether in the sense 
ascribed to it by our author, the 
reader can judge by comparing it with 
the context— 


** Let your gifts preserve the three pro- 
perties the master architect requires in 
our best buildings, let them be, ad usum, 
ad speciem, and ad firmiiatem. 

‘* Ad usum they shall be, if they prove 
seasonably answerable to the present 
exigent of affairs. For if they hold not 
proportion with these, there will be no 
symmetry in them, and so perchance you 
may be answered in the words of the 
prophet your hed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it, and your 
covering narrower than that a man can 
wrap himself in it. 

‘Next, ad speciem; for the way of 
doing imports much with great princes. 
And beauty and comeliness they shall 
have if they flow freely without condi- 
tions—if your proceedings be as befits 
subjects towards a king, not by way of 
contract, or between merchant and mer- 
chant. For as all other wise and mighty 
kings, my master expects the honour of 
your trust, due to him, indeed, not only 
in the common cause of king and people, 
but to him by particular merit. For 
call but to mind, that where your agents 
gave six score thousand pounds, to be 
paid in three years, his majesty, for 
your ease, was content to take it in six, 
enlarging to you his graces the while, 
and then surely so great a meanness can 
never enter your hearts, as once to suspect 
his gracious regard of you, and perfor- 
mance with you, where you affie yourselves 
upon his grace and bounty.” —Letters 
and Despatches, &c. vol. i. p. 289. 


Although this passage, from which 
Mr. O'Connell has extracted the con- 
cluding expression in italics, contains 
no such promise as he would extort 
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from it, yet it does hold out an expec- 
tation or assurance of something to 
which the parliament looked forward, 
as good and desirable. The following 
extract from Carte may serve to ex- 
plain its drift and meaning. 


‘‘He was not without apprehensions 
that the parliament might press for a 
confirmation of all the graces given 
24th May, 1628, in instructions to Lord 
Falkland, many of which, if established 
by law, would not sort vither with his 
majesty’s present profit, (for that of 
limiting the title of the crown to sixty 
years would alone lose him £20,000 a- 
year,) or with the power requisite to be 
upheld for the future in the kingdom. 
It was uncertain, too, what humour the 
denying of any of them might put the 
two houses in; and therefore he thought 
it best to make two sessions of it, and to 
give the king's promise for both at the 
opening of the parliament—the one in 
summer, the other in winter; in the 
former to settle his majesty’s supply, to 
ascertain the payment of the army, and 
strike off the Sues of the crown ; in the 
latter, to enact so many of the graces as 
in honour and wisdom should be thought 
equal, and to pass all such profitable and 
wholesome laws as a moderate and good 
people might expect from a wise and 
gracious king.” —Carte’s Ormonde, vol. 
i. p. 61. 


There were to be two sessions of par- 
liament, “‘ the former to settle his ma- 
jesty’s supply ;” the latter “to enact 
so many of the graces as in honour 
and wisdom should be thought equal.” 
Such was the extent of Strafford’s pro- 
mise or pledge. 

Had we no other authorities than 
have been cited here, we should feel 
justified in pronouncing Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s charge a calumny; but we have 
stronger proofs in the words of Straf- 
ford himself. Not only did he hold 
out no expectation that the graces, 
without reserve, were to be confirmed, 
in the second sessions of parliament, 
but he gave a very significant warning 
of the discrimination which he after- 
wards recommended. 


‘*T am further, by express command, 
to signify unto you, that his majesty is 
prepared to make two sessions of this 
parliament—this to provide for himself 
as head, and that to care for his people 
as members. Yet this I dare assume, 
that if you fail not the king in_this 
former, his majesty above all you can 
think, will go along with you in that 
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latter session, through all the expres- 
sions of a generous and wise king; but 
still, according to the order of good man- 
ners, reason, and nature, himself first, his 
people afterwards.”—Letters and De- 
spatches, &c., vol. i. p. 288. 


The lord deputy who spoke thus 
could not be looked upon as likely to 
advise that any grace, prejudicial to 
the crown, should be confirmed: and 
when he is accused of obtaining sup- 
plies from the Irish parliament by 
encouraging expectations, which the 
whole tenor of his speech discounte- 
nanced, his memory is most wantonly 
calumniated. The grounds on which 
he rests his claims are altogether dis- 
tinct from those which our author 
would mis-interpret the words of Straf- 
ford into declaring. He claims a sup- 
ply, not in virtue of benefits by which 
the liberality of parliament is after- 
wards to be rewarded, but as a debt 
for which parliament should consider 
itself justly answerable. The services 
rendered by his majesty to Ireland 
merited wach a return—the necessities 
of the king required it, and the mo- 
deration manifest in the nature and 
amount of the demand ought to pro- 
cure for it a ready and cheerful com- 
pliance. Such were the grounds on 
which Lord Strafford rested his case ; 
and if the acumen of a subtle enemy 
could detect, in his whole speech, a 
single expression to justify the foul 
imputation now sought to be cast upon 
him, we may feel well assured that 
that expression would have been cited, 
and that Mr. O’Connell would not 
have betrayed the weakness of his bad 
cause by showing that it rested not on 
the words of the great man he has ac- 
cused, but on an interpretation which 
he was compelled to offer as their 
substitute. 

If there could be a doubt remain- 
ing on this subject, it must disappear, 
on a perusal of an address “ from the 
Commons of Ireland to the lord de- 
puty,” presented in the year 1634, af- 
ter the speech had been made in which, 
by suppression and mis-interpretation, 
Mr. O’Connell has laid the ground for 
his indictment. Had the Commons of 
Ireland considered the lord deputy 
pledged to them—here was an occa- 
sion on which, imploring his good 
offices in having the graces confirmed 
—they would have been careful to re- 
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mind him of his obligation. As we 
have no need of concealment, and would 
not maintain any argument which had, 
we shall give an extract from this ad- 
dress, expressive of the grounds on 
which the Irish Commons based their 
conviction that the graces ought to be 
confirmed :— 


© We have, therefore, collected in a 
schedule hereunto annexed, with some 
few additions and alterations therein 
appearing, so many articles of the said 
graces and instructions as we desire, in 
pursuance of his majesty’s princely pro- 
mise to be enacted in this parliament, 
and some others which we conceive fit, 
for the present time, to receive new life 
and motion from a proclamation and in- 
struction to pe published; and to re- 
main as ordinances of conveniency un- 
til further advisement be taken therein 
in the next succeeding parliament; and 
for that we cannot sufficiently discharge 
our duty to his highness, or the trust 
reposed in us by our country, unless we 
be careful in these great affairs, to con- 
serve the honour of his majesty’s sacred 
word in that behalf passed unto us his 
people, who having heretofore, by the 
same agents in their free gift of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
to his majesty, and one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of loan moneys, 
or contribution by them forgiven, and 
fifty thousand pounds in these two last 
years contributed by the country, 
amounting, in the total, to three hun- 
dred and ten thousand pounds, besides 
the voluntary and unanimous gift of six 
entire subsidies granted in this session, 
exceeding, in proportion, their abilities, 
and the precedents of past ages, will not 
receive that comfort from our employ- 
ment in this meeting which they justly 
expect, if they find not timely content in 
that behalf. Forasmuch, therefore, as 
in the whole progress of this great work, 
we received ample testimony of your 
lordship’s strong propension to the ge- 
neral good and prosperity of this nation, 
we most humbly pray that your lord- 
ship may be pleased to place the statute 
of 21 Jacobi, cap. 1, intituled an act for 
the general quiet of the subject against 
concealments in the first transmission of 
laws into England, the said grace being 
particularly promised by his majesty— 
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—_— by both the councils of estate 
of England and of Ireland, and pub- 
lished in all the counties of this kingdom 
at the general assizes, and most expected 
of all the other graces; and to be fur- 
ther pleased to recommend the other 
articles of the said graces and instruc- 
tions expressed in the said schedule,” 
&e., &e.—Letters and Despatches, &c 
vol. i. p. 31). 


This is surely decisive. Had the 
Irish parliament received any such 
pledge or promise as Mr. O’Connell 
charges Lord Strafford with having 
given, they would not have overlooked 
it in their address, They insist upon 
a promise given on the part of the 
king, and are encouraged by the lord 
deputy’s ‘* strong propension to the 
general good and prosperity of the na- 
tion.” Acting in the spirit of this 
strong propension, Strafford counselled 
his royal master what graces might 
safely be confirmed—what it was ne- 
cessary to refuse, taking upon himself 
the odium of the unpopular policy, 
and leaving to the sovereign all the 
grace of concession. In thus acting 
he may, or he may not, have conducted 
himself as a wise statesman or an ho- 
nourable man.* We are not sitting 
in judgment upon this particular act ; 
but whatever may be its title—to praise 
or blame—it is not the act falsely at- 
tributed to him by Mr. O’Connell. 

We do not mean to enter into an 
investigation of the charges against 
Lord Strafford in his prosecution of 
the king’s claims on property in the 
province of Connaught. The facts of 
the case we believe to be, that the titles 
of the occupants in that province were 
very generally defective, and that the 
morals of jurors were not, in those days, 
of a very saintly strictness. Strafford 
was apprehensive of combinations, by 
which the king’s right was likely to be 
defeated: he was also of opinion, that 
even claims on the part of the king 
might be prosecuted against occupants 
or claimants, who were destitute of 
right ; and he employed menaces and 
severities to accomplish objects which 





* Carte altogether approves of Strafford’s views and conduct respecting the 


** graces.” 


‘* The deputy entered with the council into a serious consideration of 


the several articles contained in these graces, and after mature deliberation thereon, 
went, in a solemn manner, to parliament, and gave a particular answer with re- 
gard to each; very reasonable in itself, and therefore proper to give a general sa 


tisfaction.”—Carte’s Ormonde, vol. i. p. 80. 
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ought, if sought at all, to be pursued 
by means as pure as the professed in- 
tentions of him who employed them. 
The difficulties, however, in the way 
of one who would quiet the public 
mind by a settlement of property, con- 
firming just titles, and annulling such 
as were destitute of right, were very 
considerable. The commencing para- 
raph of the address, already quoted 
hen the Commons to the lord deputy, 
is sufficient evidence of the great mag- 
nitude of the task which Strafford un- 
dertook, and which no man who valued 
his ease above duty, or whom peril or 
difficulty could dismay, would have 
taken upon him :— 


“His majesty’s faithful, loyal, and 
humble subjects, the Commons of this 
kingdom in this present parliament, by 
his majesty’s gracious favour, assembled, 
sensibly apprehending the manifold in- 
conveniences which have befallen this 
kingdom, thro’ the incertainty of estates, 
occasioned by the imbezzling, burning and 
defacing of records and other evidences, 
happened in this realm in times loose and 
uncertain, troubled with continual war, 
until the beginning of his late majesty’s 
happy reign, and increased by the negli- 
gence or ignorance of sundry persons 
heretofore employed in passing of patents 
and estates from the crown, whereby 
many errors inlaw crept intosuch grants, 
whereof divers indigent persons, with 
eagle’s eyes piercing thereunto, com- 
monly took advantage, to the utter over- 
throw of many noble and deserving per- 
sons, that for the valuable considerations 
of service unto the crown, or money, or 
both, honourably and fairly acquired their 
estates, which is the principal cause of the 
the slow improving, planting, and build- 
ing in this land; for that the inhabitants 
of this kingdom, either thro’ carelessness 
of that whereof they fear they are not 
secured; and fearing that insecurity, to 
preventallurement and enticing of others 
to hunt after their lands, or quarrel with 
their titles, are disheartened from mak- 
ing their possessions beautiful or profit- 
able.”—Letters and Despatches of Tho- 
mas Earl of Strafford, vol. i., p. 311. 


This, let it be remembered, is the 
language, not of Lord Strafford, but 
of the parliament which addresses him. 
It describes evils of which they de- 
mand a cure—evils under which no 
country could improve or prosper. 
Strafford applied himself to the duties 
which such a state of things imposed 
on him; and, in his endeavours to 


effect a reform, committed acts for 
which he ultimately lost his life, and 
which, were they to be judged accord- 
ing to the opinions of modern times, 
would be thought to merit severe pu- 
nishment. He fined a sheriff and im- 
prisoned jurors who refused to find a 
verdict in favour of the king. The 
circumstances under which he was be- 
trayed into this arbitrary procedure 
can be briefly stated. Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Mayo had acknowledged the 
validity of the king’s title, before it 
was submitted to a jury in Galway. 
Here, on a case which had been three 
times tried, a verdict adverse to the 
king’s title, and opposed to all former 
decisions was returned. At the pre- 
sent day, the crown would in such 
event either renounce its damaged 
claim, or would re-assert it by due pro- 
cess of law. Strafford’s procedure 
was more irregular. Complaining 
that there were many evidences of 
conspiracy between the sheriff, the 
jurors, and the noble lord most directly 
interested in resisting the crown, he 
fined the sheriff for returning a packed 
jury, and punished the jurors for re- 
turning a falsehood as their verdict. 
We are as firmly convinced that Straf- 
ford was wrong in his measures, as we 
are persuaded that he was right in his 
suspicions ; but of this; also, we are cer- 
tain, that no man of honour who will do 
that great man’s memory the justice of 
reflecting upon his conduct and his 
times, can read the language applied 
to him by Mr. O'Connell, with any 
other feelings than those of disgust 
and abhorrence. 

Among the testimonies adduced by 
Mr. O'Connell to support his charges 
against the persecuted Strafford, one 
is taken from “ The Records of the 
House of Commons.” 


“They tell us,” he writes, ‘that 
jurors who gave their verdict according 
to their consciences, were censured in 
the castle chamber in great fires—some- 
times pillored, with loss of ears, and 
bored through the tongue, and some- 
times marked in the forehead with a hot 
iron, and other infamous punishments.” 
—Com. Jour. vol. i. p. 307. Memoir, 
ec. p. 233. 


Long as we have dwelt upon the 
case of Strafford, the testimony thus 
adduced compels us to add a comment 
upon it. 
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In the year 1640, in the month of 
March, the Irish House of Commons, 
in granting a large subsidy to the mo- 
narch, thought proper to express their 
sense of his royal favour, and in terms 
of the most ardent eulogium upon 
Strafford, who had assumed the vice- 
royalty six years "before, thanked the 
sovereign for sending them such a re- 
presentative. 


** And particularly,” these were their 
words, “in providing and placing over 
us so just, wise, vigilant, and profitable 
a governor as the Right Hon. Sir Thos. 
Wentworth, Knight, Earl of Strafford, 
Lord Lieutenant of your majesty’s said 
kingdom of Ireland, who by his great 
care and travail of body and mind, sin- 
cere and upright administration of justice, 
without impartiality, increase of your 
majesty’s revenue, withovt the least 
hurt or grievance to any of your well- 
disposed and loving subjects, and to 
our great comfort and security by the 
large and ample benefits which we have 
received and hope to receive by your 
majesty’s commission of grace for re- 
medy of defective titles, procured hither 
by his lordship from your sacred ma- 
jesty; his lordship’s great care and 
pains in restoration of the church, the 
reinforcement of the army within this 
kingdom, and ordering the same with 
such singular and good discipline, as 
that it is now become a great comfort, 
stay, and security to this your whole 
kingdom, which before had an army 
rather in name than in substance ; his 
support of your majesty’s wholesome 
laws here established, his encouraye- 
ment and countenance to your judges 
and other good officers, ministers and 
dispensers of your laws, in the due and 
severe administration of justice; his 
necessary and just strictness for the 
execution thereof; his due punishment 
of the contemners of the same, and his 
care to relieve and redress the poor and 
oppressed. For this your tender care 
over us, showed by your deputing and 
supporting of so good a governor, we 
your faithful subjects acknowledge our- 
selves more bound than we can with 
tongue and pen express.”—Carte’s Or- 
mond, vol, i. p. 92. 


Such was the eulogy pronounced on 
Strafford by the Irish Commons, in 
the month of March, 1640. It was an 
unanimous expression of the professed 
opinion of that body, was pronounced 
nemine contradicente, and amidst loud 
and general acclamations. A similar 
testimony was borne in June of the 


preceding year, when Sir George 
Ratcliffe asked leave to wait on the 
lord deputy in London. On that oc- 
casion Sir Roebuck Lynch (“ after- 
wards,” Mr. Carte observes, “ one of 
the select committee for presenting 
the remonstrance, and one of the wit- 
nesses against the earl on his trial’’) 
joined warmly in the praises of Straf- 
ford, and said of him—* Res nostras 
administrat tam diligenter ut proprias, 
tam caute ut alienas, tam religiose ut 
publicas ;” an expression of praise 
which was received by the whole house 
with acclamation. 

When the Commons of Ireland 
offered these tributes to the reputation 
of Strafford, the subject of their eulogy 
was apparently prosperous and power- 
ful. They had had ample opportu- 
nities, during the occurrences of six 
momentous years, to form a sound 
judgment as to his merits, and they 
certainly were not niggard in their 
acknowledgments. Strafford’s fortunes 
changed. Quid turba Remi? What 
of the Irish Commons? Sequitur 
JSortunam. 


**But the times,” writes Carte, 
** were changed since; the Earl of Straf- 
ford was then in power—now he was 
under a cloud, prosecuted by the Scots 
and the discontented English with all the 
virulence imaginable, and his master 
unable to support and protect him. 
The factions which thirsted after the 
blood of that great man, and would be 
satisfied with no sacrifice less than that 
of his life, still wanted matter of accusa- 
tion sufficient to justify the taking of it 
away ; and the Irish” (honorable commis- 
sion!) ‘ were solicited to furnish them 
with pretences fur that purpose. The 
Lord Lieutenant had kept a strict hand 
over the Roman Catholics and the Puri- 
tans, and was agreeable to neither 
party ; both of them joined on this occa- 
sion to charge him as the author of all 
their grievances, and a destroyer of the 
natural freedom of their parliament. 
This they did on November 7, in a large 
remonstrance addressed to the deputy ; 
and either for fear it should stop in his 
hands, or because it would not answer 
their ends unless it was published imme- 
diately in England, they on the 11th of 
that month pce a select committee 
to carry it thither, to present it to his 
majesty, to solicit redress, (notwith- 
standing any adjournment, prolongation, 
or dissolution of the house,) and to 
press for the continuance of the present, 


or the speedy calling of a new parlia- 
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ment, with power to receive the com- 

laints of any particular subject, and 
ay them before his majesty, and to 
require and have copies of all records 
without paying any fees,” &c. &c.— 
Carte's Ormonde, vol, i. p. 107. 


Such is the history of those charges 
against a persecuted man, which Mr. 
O'Connell is not ashamed to present 
among the testimonies on which he 
rests his case. The whole affair is 
more than ordinarily base and dis- 
gusting. The admirers or sycophants 
of a great man, in the days of his suc- 
cess, become, in his adversity, the in- 
struments of a faction which seeks his 
overthrow. While it was in his power 
to injure the country, they, by their 
lavish praises, strengthen his hands 
for evil. They thank the sovereign 
for having set him in authority over 
them, and thus indirectly pray that his 
authority may be continued. They de- 
scribe him as just, vigilant, wise, brave, 
tempering firmness with mercy, admi- 
nistering law with impartiality, and 
upholding the sovereign’s interests and 
prerogatives ; while he respected, and 
caused to be respected, the subject's 
rights. Thus, to the utmost of their 
power, they endeavour that Strafford 
shall remain unquestioned in his high 
charge :—and the instant his fortunes 
begin to decline, his admirers become 
his accusers, and strive as mercilessly 
and unscrupulously to hunt down the 
noble quarry to his death, as they strove 
in former days to exalt him almost 
above the condition of a man. The 
praises, it may be said, of such a body 
ought to be accounted valueless. They 
were praises extorted by fear or force. 
On some such principle they must be 
accounted for by those who deny their 
justice. But what is to be said of the 
parliament who, on such asupposition, 
gloried in the shame of such odious 
sycophancy ? We can sympathize with 
men whom terror subdues into silence, 
and feel that though they cannot excite 
our admiration they may move our 
pity, and must not of necessity forfeit 
our esteem or respect. We can ima- 
gine, as a possible event, a case in 
which men shall be coerced into an ap- 

arent acquiescence in sentiments which 
in their hearts they disapprove; and 
we can imagine that even in sucha 
case there may, perhaps, be more to 
lament than to condemn. But that 
the representatives of a nation shall 
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know a man to be a criminal, for whom 
the punishment of death is light, and 
shall praise him as one of those whom 
heathen nations would enroll among 
their gods, and whom all nations re- 
gard as those whose honoured names 
shall endure for ever—that a whole 
body shall join, without a dissenting 
voice, in the expression of these eulo- 
gies ; and that when they are uttered 
they shall be welcomed with universal 
and long-continued acelamations ; con- 
duct like this we cannot ascribe to any 
body of men without believing them 
to be false and base beyond the ordi- 
nary vices of their kind, or without re- 
garding their testimony as wholly in- 
admissible in any (the most insigni- 
ficant) question which may come into 
dispute. 

As against Mr. O’Connell’s use of 
it, we have no hesitation to affirm that 
if the encomiums of the House of Com- 
mons are not to be received in Straf- 
ford’s favour, the contrary statements 
which they were hardy enough tomake, 
ought not to be admitted as evidence 
against him. At this day, they should 
be regarded as mutually extinguishing 
each other. There was a day when 
the more malignant assertions produced 
their purposed effect. They gave a 
colourable pretext to the legalized mur- 
der of agreat man in misfortune. At 
this day, we do not think that there 
are many who, after a patient consi- 
deration of the facts of the case, will 
join with Mr. O'Connell in raking out 
materials to defame the memory of an 
illustrious sufferer from so polluted 
sources. Strafford’s reputation for 
good and ill must have its award in far 
other testimony than that of those who 
appear as the tempters of his brighter 
hours, and his tormentors in the time 
of trouble. It is far from creditable 
to any writer to make common cause 
with such prevaricators. 

And here, for the present, we pause, 
with an earnest recommendation to 
our readers not to think lightly of the 
“Memoir of Ireland, Native and 
Saxon,” because its staple is pretty 
much the same with that of many pre- 
ceding Irish histories. Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s book is so constructed as to be 
eminently mischievous. Not concern- 
ing itself with more than the allega- 
tions against the British government 
and the Protestant proprietary of Ire- 
land, careless of refutation—careless 
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of facts, the memoir, without incum- 
brance or impediment, will make a 
rapid way at home and abroad: here 
keeping alive passions of discontent 
and disaffection, and creating, in fo- 
reign countries, a popular opinion, 
which may be very disagreeable in its 
immediate effects, and may ultimately 
pres a serious evil, Thisis our deli- 

rate opinion, We have heard some 
whom we respect, speak in a different 
tone and spirit, They have welcomed 
the appearance of Mr. O’Connell in his 
new character. They have said that 
a work bearing so legibly the traces of 
evil passions, and the notices of an evil 
purpose, is disabled from affecting 
harm, by too palpable an exposure of 
its principles. All this would be true, 
were one condition which it implies 
realized, It supposes that there is 
such a knowledge of Irish affairs in the 
minds of reading or thinking men, that 
the untruth of Mr. O’Connell's repre- 
sentations cannot escape detection. 
No supposition ought to be more natu- 
ral—few suppositions can be more 
groundless. 

We should not complain of the pre- 
vailing indifference to Irish history, 
nor should we wonder at it, if one class 
in society, by consenting to remain 
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ignorant themselves, could extend their 
indifference to another. Could Conser- 
vative politicians, by eschewing Irish 
story, prevent politicians of another 
class from reading it, and so cause all 
harrowing recollections of grim old 
times to melt away, we could acknow- 
ledge the convenience of the amnesty, 
and resign ourselves to the necessity 
of the costly sacrifice by which it was 
purchased. But the ignorance which 
encouraged such publications as this 
which we have begun to review, was 
doubly culpable. It was a temptation 
to “speakers of lies,” and it left lovers 
of truth unable to rebuke them. While 
good men slept, enemies were busy in 
sowing tares. Mr. O'Connell's book 
is an exposure of the traditions by 
which the hearts of masses of the Irish 
people are moulded to what has been 
styled a seditious patriotism ; and there 
will be no lack of such performances, 
adventurous and unfair, so long as 
they have the encouragement of an 
indifference which seems to promise 
that, for hundreds who will read and 
remember an agitating invective, there 
shall not be found one to be concerned 
in the duty of detecting and exposing 
its injustice. 





TO A. DE V. 

Shall we not long remember, Friend beloved ! 
The sweet succession of those pleasant days, 
Enjoyed together, and a frequent gaze 

Turn back in fancy on what soothed or moved 

Our mingling spirits ; whether while we roved 
Garden or mossy bank or rocky shore, 

Heard the rill murmur or the ocean roar ; 

Iu various forms the power of beauty proved, 

Or joy of serious thought and converse free, 
Progress and aspiration ; or the blending 

Of hues that were revealed externally 
With other colours of our own souls’ lending : 

And now, the hour of parting nearly come, 

The human interest of this happy home ? 

W. R. H. 
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Wene we to search back through the 
vanished ages of the world’s literature, 
from the great father of English epic 
to the minstrel king of Salem, we 
would find that divine subjects and 
sacred events have been ever con- 
sidered as within the legitimate pro- 
vince and the favourite theme of the 
poet. But the hymn, or the prayer, 
or—as imagination took a freer range 
—the epic bounded the flight of the 
sacred bard during many a cycle—and 
yet such (we dare affirm) were not 
the true bounds of the realm of holy 
song. In the re-production of all 
great and moving passages of human 
life or human history—in re-painting 
on the field of imagination all those 
sensations of the sublime, the preter- 
natural, the adorable, and the tender, 
in hues which have the nearest approx- 
imation in vividness and power to the 
colour and body of the original, we 
maintain that the dramatic form is 
the most effective of all media; and 
as it is the most perfect form of 
literary re-production, so it is, after 
all, in reality the ultimate standard to 
which the mind refers all composition, 
and by which it measures its excellence 
and effect. This a few words will 
prove. ‘The epic or narrative style is 
excellent and effective exactly in the 
degree in which it produces in the 
mind and imagination a present pic- 
ture of the characters and events in 
action as they were at the time which 
the chronicler refers to; in other 
words, dramatises its subject ; for it is 
the nature of all narrative, as it sinks 
in the mind, to re-produce itself in the 
imagination in the form of drama. This 
roposition, though it may appear novel 
in its enunciation will receive the ready 
assent of all who are in the habit of 
making their own thoughts and feel- 
ings the subject of contemplation ; 
and it is somewhat singular that while 
in the history of literature the epic or 
narrative has preceded certainly, if it 
have not given birthto the dramatic ; 


in the process in the mind of the 
poet that order is inverted ; there the 
dramatic is the parent of the epic, 
and the latter is effective exactly in 
proportion as the former has been in 
vigorous action and high power in the 
mind during composition. And thus 
it happens that the last and highest 
point of literary achievement is the 
re-production of things in their most 
natural and original form. 

Two sister arts present a striking 
analogy to what we have just advanced. 
Painting is dramatic, and her highest 
praise is to be a simulator, and, in the 
presence of the cheated spectator, to 
steal for the time the name and guise 
of Nature. Music is epic, and looks 
not so much up to nature, as back to 
memory. The former has the homage 
of all; a thousand dull ears refuse to 
bow before the latter; this is indeed 
the elder sister, but that is the mightier 
magician—for she evokes the past to re- 
lieve in substance before our eyes, while 
music but brings back upon our senses 
the dim shadowy visions of departed 
things, with the feeling that they 
are departed for ever. 

When the power and superiority of 
the dramatic style had at length been 
fully appreciated, it would have been 
wonderful indeed if the sacred poet 
should have alone refused its aid. 
That its adaption to sacred subjects 
was so tardy as it has been, is attribut- 
able certainly not to its unfitness, but 
to the rigidity of puritanical prin- 
ciples, whose freezing influence was 
most intensely felt at the very period 
when the poetic spirit was making its 
most memorable and mightiest efforts 
in England. The Puritan, his prin- 
ciples, and his influence have happily 
long since passed away; and after 
many struggles, the fitness of the 
dramatic form, as a most poetic and 
renee vehicle for sacred subjects, 

as been triumphantly proved in the 


pure and classical compositions of Mil- 
man, 


* Judas ; a Tragic Mystery. By Digby P. Starkey, A.M. 8vo. Dublin: William 
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Whence is it, however, that, since 
the right has been fully established, 
so few have availed themselves of the 
great and unquestionable advantages 
it affords. That while late years have 
produced many eminently successful 
dramatists in the walks of profane 
literature— Knowles, and Bulwer, and 
Talfourd—no one has been found with 
the genius or daring to give the world 
a religious drama. It may be that 
the poetic spirit is too stagnant to 
rouse herself to any great effort, it 
may be she is too long accustomed 
to tread the beaten track of imitation 
to dare any thing in a style which is 
again becoming antiquated. It is not 
that the times are unsuited to its ex- 
hibition: quite the contrary. We 
could readily prove, if need were, that 
perhaps at no period since the Refor- 
mation was the general tone of feeling 
with regard to religious subjects more 
favourable to the grand, the pictu- 
resque, the poetical in religion. But 
be the cause what it may, we think 
this feeling is peculiarly favourable to 
the appearance of ‘a work such as 
Mr. Starkey’s ; while in saying so, it is 
fit to assure the reader of a fact which 
we deem no small merit in his poem, 
and praise to himself, that, be his pri- 
vate views what they may, no one can 
discover in his work any bias or bear- 
ing towards any sect, body, party, or 
clique. The important and wonderful 
events which laid the foundation of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth are given 
in their apostolic purity, and there is 
not, we insist, a Christian living 
who might not, on perusal of the 
book, lay it down and say—There is 
nothing here contrary to the Bible. 

The title of the mystery, “ Judas,” 
at once suggests a theme startling, 
original, and bold—yet perilous in the 
extreme ; and he who dares to pursue 
it would need an eye bright and 
steady, to look undazzled on the light 
of holy things—keen, sharp, and far- 
seeing, to pierce the gloom of mystery, 


“‘ The shadows of regions unknown,” 


the deep recesses of thoughts and feel- 

ings unutterable, and a wing strong 

and untiring, to sustain him in his 

flight through the wide realms of crea- 

tion, All this Mr. Starkey has felt ; 

he cannot at all events plead the ex- 
Vout. XXI.—No. 123. 
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_cuse of Phaeton—he knew the peril of 
his course. 

We shall best afford to our 
readers an adequate idea of the 
book before us, and accord to its 
author the best measure of justice 
that the necessarily circumscribed 
limits of periodical criticism permit, 
by giving a brief outline of the 
drama. The scene, we need scarcely 
say, is laid in Jerusalem and some 
of its ever-memorable suburbs; the 
time ranging from the day preceding 
to that following the crucifixion ; 
the characters, with the exception of 
Chavah and a few others, which the 
effective conduct of the drama requires, 
are those which holy writ associates 
with that most awful and surpassing 
scene of the world’s history. But 
from amongst them one is absent ; 
and most judiciously has the dramatist 
shrunk from a task to which even the 
genius and skill of Milton were found 
unequal. Rightly has he declined to 
exhibit one whose hallowed portraiture 
his own Holy Spirit alone endowed 
human pen with the power to deline- 
ate; a portraiture so sublimely simple, 
yet so unapproachably sacred in the 
outlines which, in his transit through 
the world during his incarnated ex- 
istence, it has been permitted us to 
contemplate, that no mortal limner 
should dare to fill in the colouring. 

But short of this Mr. Starkey Aas 
dared, and dared successfully. Fresh 
from the presence of some manifes- 
tation of divinity—the miraculous 
power, the equally miraculous endurs 
ance—the adoring, the wondering, the 
scoffing witnesses of the event come for 
ward to relate it according to their own 
several impressions ; and, like the light 
that shone on the brow of the prophets 
the proximity, without the presenceofa 
divine actor, gives an intensity and 
truthfulness to the whole drama which 
cannot be easily surpassed. 

Chavah, the beautiful mistress of 
Omri, one of the chiefs of the Sanhe- 
drim, a creature in whose ruined 
soul some sparks of the bright affections 
of a purer nature still smoulder, is in- 
troduced in the second scene of the 
first act, to bear a prominent part in 
producing thetreachery of Judas ; and 
of this innovation, perhaps the most 
perilous experiment of the whole work, 
we shall have somewhat to say here- 

28 
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after. In the palace of her lord she 
successively confers with certain scribes, 
and elders, and undertakes, for costly 
gifts to sway Omri in his place in the 
council; as the last of these retires 
Omri himself appears, and charges 
her with encouraging the followers of 
the notorious and now formidable 
Jesus. She admits that Judas— 


A poor and puny satellite, 
Qne of the twelve which make this 
Rabbi's state 


Like mimic Lictors— 


has, indeed, some once or twice been 
in the hall, but denies that she has 

iven credence to his tales of Christ. 
This butstrengthens Omri’s suspicions, 
and he proposes a test to try her sin- 
cerity—induce the slave to betray his 
master. She hesitates, but promises 
at length, under the influence of 
Omri's threats ; while the complicated 
plotsin which she is already involved, 
convince her she must effect the object 
at any price. 

In the second act the wretched hero 
of the mystery, Judas, appears, under 
the influence of feelings which soon 
become evident, for mean and misera- 
ble as he is, he can claim no immunity 
from the passion that touches all human 
hearts. He loves: grovelling, hopeless, 
fearful, and vague though his sensa- 
tions be, still it is love; and as he 
stealthily haunts the purlieus of the 
beautiful Chavah’s dwelling, he exhibits 
in soliloquy the strange and terrible 
eonflict which love and avarice wage 
in a mean and timid nature. He has 
brought a costly present to his mistress 
with what hopes he well knows not. 
She comes, and he tenders it with 
caution and consummate skill: she 
feels. her way, and at length, deeming 
him sufficiently excited, she proposes 
her object—the betrayal of his Lord. 
The crime strikes him at once in all 
its enormity. He is stunned and silent : 


Well—comprehend’st thou? 
art silent still ? 
Oh Speers! he reels, as if a thunder- 
t 


Smote on his brow ! 


What ? 


JUDAS (after a pause). 
It was a monstrous thought— 
But—I did fancy that a serpent stole 
Into my bosom, with a whispering hiss— 
‘Pho shalt mot surely die |” 
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But he must be stimulated, his horror 
and fear must be swept away before 
the flood of some mighty passion, and 
his temptress holds out less vaguely 
the exciting hopes of her future favor. 
The temptation is irresistible. She 
triumphs as he exclaims in a trans- 
port— 


JUDAS. 
Oh, oh, too much— What would’st thou 
have me do? 


CHAVAH. 
Show to the priests his nightly hiding- 
lace ; 
Point to the guards his person: nothing 
more. 


And yet the combined influence of 
love, avarice, and ambition have not 
undisputed sway over the traitor’s 
heart, there is a fearful conflict between 
them and his terror, the sense of his 
baseness, ingratitude, and the enormity 
of his treason, that sways him to and 
fro, till his resolution staggers beneath 
the trial. We would gladly give, if 
space permitted, the striking soliloquy 
in which these varied feelings are ex- 
hibited ; we must be satisfied with say- 
ing, that in it the author has ingeniously 
put forward some of the less common 
though plausible views of the motives 
and objects of the traitor, which he 
has subsequently most fully discussed 
in his notes. But to resume. The 
council of the Sanhedrim proceed, at 
the instigation of Omri, to plan the 
destruction of Christ. Nicodemus, 
in whose heart still dwell the words 
of him he sought in the darkness of 
night, alone interposes to save him, and 
while he dares not openly to avow his 
feelings towards Christ, he is forced 
covertly to seek his ends by directing 
the attention of the council to weightier 
matters, and affecting to exhibit Jesus 
as a harmless enthusiast. His strata- 
gem avails so far as to postpone the 
matter for future deliberation. The 
council is dissolved, and Nicodemus 
remains in deep meditation behind: at 
length he draws near a window, whence 
he beholds, in the light of the evening, 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, the brook 
of Kedron, the mount of Olives, and 
the Dead Sea, dimly discoverable in 
the distance. The picture is a fine 
one, drawn with the masterly hand of 
a painter, and in colours of solemn 
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gloom, that most artfully prepare us 
for the scene that follows. For insen- 
sibly the night has deepened down on 
the musings of the “ Master of Israel,” 
and his prayer of sorrow and despon- 
dency, is answered by the faint harmo- 
nious voice of a comforting spirit, utter- 
ing from the volume of the law, the 
dubious but encouraging words of 
prophecy. The effect, when taken in con- 
nection with all the solemn accessories 
of the moment, is startlingly dra- 
matic. 

In the third act, Judas is brought 
before the Sanhedrim. He makes 
large demands, which are indignantly 
refused. The price of blood is at 
length fixed, and the plan and time of 
betrayal concerted; when, le! the 
city rings with the fame of another 
miracle wrought by the Saviour. 


So miserably blind a poor old man! 

His face had gathered round each 
shrunken ball, 

As if to shut from man and from him- 
self 

The hopeless lack of blessed specula- 
tion 


is restored to sight by the finger 
of the Omnipotent. In the midst of 
the recital the subject of the miracle 
enters, giving vent to his overcharged 
feelings. As he concludes he calls on 
his absent daughter. 


But ob, fetch home within these strain- 
ing arms 
The visible form of those—of her—my 
own ! 
Where is the sight should greet and 
meet me first ? 
Where is that eye should kindle mine to 
light ? 
Chavah—my daughter Chavah! 
Cuavan rushes.in, and throws herself 
on the ground before him. 


CHAVAH. 
At thy feet! 


OLD MAN. 
Another miracle! She, she again, 
Whom I had deemed long gathered to 
her sires, 
Restored to me with day! Miriam! my 
wife ! 


My loved and lost-— 


CHAVAH. 
O father, ’tis thy child— 
Thy daughter Chavah ! 


OLD MAN. 
Stay can it be dream ? 
Sight ! thou’rt perplexing as was blind. 
ness once ! 
Chavah—my Miriam—— 


She inquires who has wrought the 
miracle, and as he describes, she at 
once suspects, and starting up, cries— 


CHAVAH (starting up.) 
What, father! dost thou dare to say 
that he— 
The Nazarene 


OLD MAN. 
Ay, is the Curnist or Gop! 
(She falls oanenmred 
Chavah! my Chavah! ’T'was too muc 
of joys 
My child! to bear at once. Assist her, 
friends ! 
(They carry her out.—The scene closes.) 


On the roof of her father’s house, 
which rests on the wall of the town; 
and overhangs a deep precipice be- 
neath, sits the now miserable and con- 
science-stricken Chavah. It is night, 
and her outwearied father sleeps tran- 
quilly, with his head resting on her 
knees, as she gloomily meditates on 
the death she knows is fast approach- 
ing. We know not if we have ever 
seen any thing more strikingly faithful, 
yet aeepty illustrative of the inten- 
sity of human feeling, than that short 
meditation, exemplifying, as it does, a 
profound phenomenon of our intellec- 
tual being, when under some strong 
pressure the soul is forced into past 
life, with the undefined consciousness 
that it is the type of the present. Her 
musings are at length interrupted ; 
the sound of feet is heard; her heart 
7 her the terrible scene that awaits 

er. 


But, hist ! 

There’s some one on the stair. Perhaps 
the news 

What hath befaln—the tale of ruffian 
force— 

Gross merriment! The fatal end 
ayowed !— 

A drop of water! Oh! I scarce have 
force 

To raise it to my lips. My swimming 
eyes 

Fill with false moonlight. Oh, alas! 1 
faint 

My father, rest thee on the marble 
here—— 

Tis nearer—oh, support——_ 
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supAs (rushing in). 
Yes, Chavah, yes— 
Here are my arms! 


CHAVAH. 
Demon, keep clear of me! 
Is the deed done ? 


JUDAS. 
Ay! or I had not dared 
To touch thy garment’s hem. ‘Take all 
the price 
That it produced—'tis yours, 


CHAVAH. 
Father, awake! 

My sire, look up! Almighty God, look 
down ! 

Before ye both, the things that I adore 

In earth and heaven the most, I charge 
yon man 

With that would crush a monarch into 
dust, 

And make an angel carrion. 


JUDAS. 
Do I hear 
Thy words aright, or are thy o’erstrung 
nerves 
Strained up to madness, or doth my 
wrought brain 
Plant hideous phantasies in horrid sport 
On reason’s judgment-seat. 


Chavah turns from Judas to her 
wondering father, and briefly relates 
all that has befallen her since she left 
him—her intercourse with Omri, and 
her inducing Judas to betray his mas- 
ter. The old man admonishes him to 
seek forgiveness— 


Sinner ! go seek him out 
Who made me whole—— 


CHAVAH. 
Hush! he hath sought him, father! 


FATHER. 
Nay, then, forgive him, Chavah, as, be 
sure, 
He must have done, who ne’er beheld in 
vain 
The suppliant at his feet. 


CHAVAH. 
But how, bethink thee, 
Would he behold the murderer at his 
throat ? 
FATHER, 
The murderer ? 


CHAVAH. 
Ay! of the Curist or Gop | 


The shock is too terrible for the old 
man, he dies, and Judas maddened 
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with despair and passion, addresses 
the daughter— 


JUDAS, 
Chavah—(a pause )—Chavah—lI’ve come 
to thee for payment 
Fora commission done. I must be paid. 
Chavah—suborner of the needful act 
Thy priests and elders won on me to do, 
"T'was for a certain price agreed be- 


twixt us 

That act was done. Chavah—I must 
BE PAID. 

By Him who dwells betwixt the cheru- 
bim, 


That all-observant Spirit whom we feel 
Wrapping the night-blast like a net 


around us, 

To catch our faintest whispers, I will 
have 

My pone in the full. Something 
"ve done 

Hath cost me dear, and——nay, my 


beauteous Chavah, 
I talk too darkly, when a smile should sit 
Upon the lips of both— 


CHAVAH. 
Thou sce’st this thing 
Stretched on the stone ? 


JUDAS. 
Nay, lovely Chavah, now 
No time for fruitless griefs. 


CHAVAH, 
This heap of dust 
Was once my father. 


JUDAS. 
But he’s now in heaven, 
And I am here. 


CHAVAH. 
But then his dust too’s here. 

Tis not beseeming. Lo, how deep 
descends 

The escarpment from this terrace, and 
below 

Far in the shade the rushing of a brook 

Rolls through the midnight. Bear him 
to the edge. 

There—leave him now—thou hast a con- 
science still. 

It is but dust, and if ’tis torn and bruised 

From rock to bough, in tumbling from 
this height, 

wears will have no sentiment of woe, 

Smiling in paradise. My father! first 

My memory in thy arms took conscious- 
ness : 

In thy arms let it cease. Come with me! 
(She clasps her father’s body, and springs 
with it down the abyss.) 
suDAs (looks over.) 

Chavah ! 
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The fourth act commences with a 
spirit-chant, which warns Pilate’s wife 
in her sleep at the dawn of the next 
morning of the fearful events that 
are approaching. ‘The scene changes 
to the Pretorium, where the coarse 
carousing of the Roman soldiers is 
made subservient to a description of 
some of the agonies endured by the 
Saviour that night. 

Weare led once more to the Sanhe- 
drim, where the successful schemes of 
the council, receiving at that moment 
their accomplishment in the execution 
of Christ, give a tone of exultation to 
their debate; when lo! the High Priest 
draws attention to the gloom that un- 
accountably increases as the day ad- 
vances, and at length the portents 
gather awfully around,—thunder and 
darkness, and earthquake shaking 
the foundations of the buildings and 
the hearts of the councillors. The 
graves yield up their tenants, and 
through the darkness pass the forms of 
men in grave-clothes looking ghastly 
at the affrighted priests. The traitor 
rushes in and flings the money at the feet 
of the horrified conclave ; they repel 
him with loathing and horror, and the 
traitor, after denouncing them and 
himself, and imprecating curses upon 
all, flies forth from the eyes of men. 

The fourth act closes with a prayer 
of St. John’s, to which we must ac- 
cord our highest praise. ‘There is a 
glow of rich colouring and poetic in- 
spiration about it well suited to the 
great apocalyptic prophet, and a po- 
lish and fervour that make it worthy to 
be placed beside the happiest attempts 
of Milman in the same style. Let 
the reader judge from a portion :— 


By death’s sure hope—and by this dread- 
ful scene, 
The vestibule to glory, which had 


been 
Less glorious but for sorrow’s gloomy 
porch, 


Through which I press by faith’s half- 
failing torch, 
Discerning dimly, as the past retires, 
Ten thousand sapphire fires, 
Which light the future with a mystic 
gleam 
Of splendour, and from thence 
Rush on my ravished sense, 
Gilding, with immortality’s own beam, 
A dim, apocalyptic dream— 
ear, O Jehovah—hear ! 
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In the fifth act Barabbas is fol- 
‘lowed to a mean house by Omri, (who 
has discovered the death of Chavah,) 
and engaged by him to assassinate Ju- 
das. As the Pharisee gues, the traitor 
himself enters, and invites the robber 
to describe the scene of Christ’s suf- 
ferings. Barabbas relates all, while 
Judas listens in silence. At length 
the former lifts the wine cup to drink 
to the health of the man (unknown to 
him) who betrayed Christ, and ere he 
can withdraw his hand, Judas stabs 
him. Meantime, Peter that night 
assails the door of the high priest's 
palace, and in an agony of remorse, 
awakened by the look of Jesus at his 
denial, offers to deliver himself up. 
He is thrust out by the guards, and 
determines to spend the night prostrate 
at the foot of the cross. 

Here, too, Judas has decided that 
the act of suicide should be com- 
mitted ; and here he arrives at night 
in the midst of storm and tempest, 
which however is calm and light in 
comparison with that which is within 
his heart. Deep, burning, and fearful 
are his communings with his own soul, 
which the intensity of suffering and 
the approach of death have, to some 
degree, enlarged and exalted. At 
length he reaches Calvary, where the 
distant sound of the paschal hymn 
floats to his ears. 

This brings a thought of earth back 
into his mind, till he is accosted by a 
demoniac, who warns him of the ap- 
proaching resurrection in terms which, 
though he does not comprehend, goad 
him to fury. He threatens to exorcise 
the demon with that name of power 
which has so often been obeyed. The 
demon defies him to pronounce it— 
the miserable man remembers his trea- 
son and dares not, but, pointing to 
the cross, the demoniac flies away 
shrieking. As he is about to lay violent 
hands on himself, a cloud of mist ris- 
ing from beneath, peopled with the 
spirit-life of hell, spreads around him ; 
he is wrapt from mortal sight, and 
within that phantom veil is enacted 
that terrific scene which Dr. Lightfoot 
informs us, is traditionally believed to 
have been the closing one in the life 
of Judas. In wild chants and alter- 
nating choruses, the fiends obscurely 
picture forth the gloom and torments 
of hell, and thus proceed to remove 
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from his eyes the film of earthly pre- 
judices :— 


A SINGLE VOIcE (chanting.) 
Hitherto thou’st thought 
The childish thunders of those empty 
words, 
Which hedge Gehenna round with flames 
and swords, 
Till mortals fly it, as their parents fled 
That home wherein first innocence was 
bred, 
All with plain meaning fraught. 
Now learn 
That man is far too sensually framed, 
To have the things of spirits rightly 
named, 
Go! turn, 
And look on the noon-day sun again—~ 
*Tis a blaze to the tribes of mortal men: 
Approachit! ’tis only a world like thine, 
That a word, as with thee, first or- 
dained to shine. 
He is of fire beheld from hence : 
But the nearer view of a clearer sense, 
Disperses the gleams 
And the region beams 
Alone with the light of magnificence. 


They then announce that the deepest 
mysteries of infernal lore are reserved 
for the time when the soul and body, 
dissevered at the moment of death, 
are reunited in the regions of eternal 
woe— 


A VoIce (chanting). 
The spirit cometh first, wrapt 'twixt our 
wings, 

Adown the causeway steep, 

That shelveth towards the silent sha- 
dowy deep, 

The grave of things. 

The body followeth—through air, and 
earth, 

And the grim changes to corruption’s 
birth, 

To elements, 

From whence we gather the dispersed 
form, 

Disgorged from the worm, 

Or shed from herbs, or filtered down 
through rents, 
In poisonous sediments, 
And wed the substance of the wandering 
sprite, 

"Neath Death's congenial night, 
Uniting self unto itself again ; 
Whence, re-incarnate of the race of 

Cain, 
And gifted from a second natal hour, 
O’er all thy passions with a boundless 
power 
Thon wilt begin the chase 
After earth’s feeble race, 
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And swell the cry of-hell’s infernal pack 
With sure untiring foot upon man’s 
track, 
Till, soul by soul, they sink 
Dead, on Life’s dizzy brink. 


The spirits are about to slay the 
traitor, who is roused to a fierce resist- 
ance, and, as a living man, defies the 
troop of shadows, and appeals to the 
archfiend himself—to Saran. Amidst 
increasing darkness, lightning, and 
thunder, the master-fiend approaches. 
In words of fearful import he shadows 
forth his doom, but ere its consumma- 
tion he disabuses his mind from the 
horrors of the sensible hell, which the 
lying demons have already depicted. 
Judas asks if he is true? The reply is 
forcible and fearful. By the simili- 
tude of the snake who lies coiled in the 
grass till he springs on the browsing 
beast, to crush and devour him, Satan 
explains that he, too, is lying and de- 
ceptious till the prey is seized, but 
then true, for deceit is useless: and, 
indeed, in the scene that follows, Mr. 
Starkey has finely conceived, and very 
ably executed, this idea, and makes 
Satan most fitly announce those divine 
and eternal truths which the devils 
believe while they tremble—truths 
which, as a wise being, were within his 
knowledge, and as a malignant one, 
his object to tell, as the knowledge 
of them would, through all eternity, 
be the most intense aggravation to the 
miseries of his victim. We give the 
whole of this magnificent passage— 


SATAN. 
And so—give ear. 

Thou'st heard these demons dirging on 
the note 

Of pains, racks, fires, and torture—till 
they saw 

More must be told—and then they 
changed their chant 

To foul employments, lust, ire, pride, 


and hate, 

And forced rebellion to a power su- 
preme, 

Thou hast appealed to Satan—he is 
come. 


Now hear of hell from hell’s own So- 
vereign. 
a in ear—’tis fable—cheat— 
. a lie— 
Tuere 1s No Hett!—ha! ha! thou 
seem’st amazed. 
I would not have thee whisper it for 
worlds 
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There—in Jerusalem—les€ they give 


o'er 

Their hot pursuit of it. But hearken 
yet— 

I'll tell thee what is hell—thy mind, thy 


mind, 

No more by clouds of prejudice ob- 
scured, 

But opened to discern the real truth 

Of all that thou hast never learned be- 
fore. 

The majesty of virtue, and the rank 

Of him from whom it flows, the Almighty 
source 

Of it and happiness ; the power of love, 

The privilege of prayer, the bliss of 
praise ; 

The vastness of creation, and the scope 

Of God’s all-seeing eye, which shines 
amongst 

His beings, 

flowers, 

Source of their being and their beauty 


as the sun upon the 


too; 

And by that knowledge doomed itself 
to know 

Alone unlighted by the all-gladdening 


ray. 

—I'll tell thee what is hell—thy secret 
soul, 

Immortal, conscious, vigilant, intense, 

— with life, and impotent to 
stan 

Inactive in a fervent universe, 

Wherein undying labour is the meed 

Conditioned unto all; and to observe 

That soul, by the still-conscious mind 
informed, 

Slow drifting on the eternal course of 
things, : 

Down that dark stream, o’er which the 
arch of death 

Bends and obliterates the face of God. 

—I'll tell thee what is hell—to own, and 
teach, 

As I do now, great truths, when nought 
avails 

Instruction or confession, but to add 

Honours to the Omnipotent, and write 

With conscious hand the sentence of our 
crime 

Above the portal of our punishment ; 

And thus be wrung by that tremendous 
Power 

That bends all beings to his sovereign 
will, 

To swell heaven's anthem, and repeat 
His praise 

In deep responses to the cherubim ; 

And for the hated homage yet be paid 

With deeper bale, as they with brighter 


bliss. 
—I'll tell thee what is hell—thy me- 


mory, 
Still mountained up with records of the 


past, 
Heap over heap, all accents and all 
orms, 
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Telling the tale of joy and innocence, 


« And hope, and peace, and love; record- 


ing too, 
With stern fidelity, the thousand wrongs 
Worked upon weakness and defenceless- 
ness ; 


The blest occasions trifled o’er, or 
spurned ; 

All that hath been, that ought not to 
have been, 

That might have been so different, that 
now 


Cannot but be irrevocably past ! 

—I'll tell thee what is hell— thy gan- 
grened heart, 

Stripped of its self-worn mask, and 
spread at last 

Bare in its horrible anatomy 

Before thine own excruciated gaze. 

—I’ll tell thee what is hell—to be ad- 
judged 

To look, too late, into a mystery 

So near to thee that it was all but 
touched, 

Nay, was, by thy right hand; a scheme 
that all 


The nations panted for from that first 
da 


y 
Idrove thy parents from their rest, till 

now 
That tis complete at last: a work the 


hosts 

Of heaven watched by and wondered ; 
nor conceived, 

Till, part by part wrought ont, it stood 


a thin 

To = before and worship. ‘Twas this 

an 

L balk mistook, like thee, till the cursé 
grew 

Lasting as Him who launched it. Thot 
hast stood 

In this work’s light, and drawn the eyes 
of men 

From the two tombs, of propheey, be- 
fore, 


And history, after, on thy hueless 


orm, 

Till in the blaze it quivers; and this 
act— 

Judas, come close, I'll whisper in thiné 
ear— 

This act of blood thine hand hath 
wrought—whereby 

I come to claim thee—this it is, se- 
cures 

The hope of all men by thy sole de- 
spair. 

Tuis—ruis is hell, to see the work of 


God 
Achieved for others, by the very deed 
That damns thyself for ever.—Ha! I 


see 

Thou'rt moved at last; and I half feel 
the hate 

That is my mood, relaxing to a sense 

Of grim complacency.—Poor wretch ! 
thy hair 
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Bristles in stiffening dread; and as I 
touch : 

Thy brow, ‘tis clammy with the sweat 
of death_—— 


JUDAS. 
Oh, agony! that touch—yet, yet an 
hour ! 


In the midst of wild laughter of 
demons, which drown the cries of the 
wretched Judas, he is whirled aloft, 
and then cast expiring to the earth. 
At this moment, the last verses of the 
sweet Paschal hymn, speaking of mercy 
and peace, come faintly on his ear, 
bringing with them thoughts less wild 
and despairing. The recollection of 
6ne who would at this hour have suc- 
coured him comes to his mind. 


My mother—she’d have held 
A drop of water to my dying lips, 
In spite of all. "Tis well that she is 
gone, 
Now I may cry aloud, where none can 
hear. 
I would have prayed to God, but——Oh, 
if Christ 


Were near me now ! 








He dies. 


Such, then, in its mere outline, is 
the Judas of Mr. Starkey. We have, 
indeed, not given the whole outline, 
and altogether omitted the minor yet 
very effective portions of the plot, and 
in our selections have made choice 
rather of those that explained the sub- 
ject than such as we would have gladly 
put forward as illustrating, in a special 
degree, the poetic power and genius of 
theauthor. In theme, style, and plot, it 
is original, bold, and startling ; and 
though we cannot say it is without its 
faults, yet we deem it one of the finest 
efforts of poetic genius that have for 
many years come before the public. 
Mr. Starkey in his conception of this 
great subject, as well asin the execution 
of it, has struck out for himself a path 
untrodden by others. Without the gor- 
geousness of Milman, there is all his 
dramatic propriety, the same attention 
to the unities, with profounder views 
of man andmind. Without the savage 
misanthropy and gloomy moroseness 
which, like a thunder cloud, hang over 
the creation of Byron’s mysteries, 
there are ges, particularly in the 


last act, whose vigour and truth bring 
Cain and Manfred, 


strongly to our re- 
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collection. ‘Phelyrical portions, though 
perhaps rather long, are singularly 
harmonious, and shape forth with fear- 
ful intensity, under the personification 
of feelings, what we may suppose the 
thoughts and communings of such a 
being as the traitor with his own 
spirit. It is observable, that though 
professing to follow the tradition men- 
tioned by Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Starkey 
has not adopted his opinion that the 
devil entered bodily into the traitor. 
In this we think he was wise, for this 
obvious reason, it would have destroyed 
the identity of Judas, and exhibiting 
him under the influence of an irresist- 
able extrinsic power, would so fur de- 
prive him of free will, and destroy much 
of the interest in him which the drama 
is intended throughout to sustain. 
We have said, however, that the work 
is not without its faults; and the im- 
partiality of criticism calls upon us to 
adverttothem. And first, the charac- 
ter of the traitor is not developed with 
sufficient strength and prominence in 
the earlier parts of the tragedy, nor do 
we find our interests strongly attracted 
towards him till after the accomplish- 
ment of the treason, which, we may 
remark, is brought about too abruptly. 
Then, indeed, his whole nature is 
changed: he assumes an elevation of 
thought and language foreign to his for- 
mer nature, and in the impassioned, 
desperate, and almost sublime traitor, 
we can scarcely recognise the mean, 
timid, and grovelling Judas, Ere we 
pronounce this a fault, let us remember 
that there is much to justify the change, 
besides the absolute necessity for dra- 
matic effect of exhibiting Judas in a 
more elevated position towards the 
close. The approach of death, and the 
events preceding it, may naturally 
account for much of the effect. Let 
the author, however, speak for himself. 


‘* Actions andevents make characters, 
Qualities, the existence of which is un- 
suspected, are developed by the progress 
of circumstances, The timorous stag 
will assume the qualities of the lion, 
when he sees no retreat from the fang 
of the hound; and the mind of an idiot 
must have been wrung by agony into 
action, beneath the mountain-pressure 


of such guilt as Judas’s,” 


There is, however, an innovation of 
a bold and original nature to which 
we promised our readers to revert, and 
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which, we warn Mr. Starkey, will draw 


all eyes upon him: we mean the intro- * 


duction of Chavah. To incorporate in 
the history of an event, whose sacred- 
ness will scarce endure to be tampered 
with, an agent, and in no subordinate 
degree too, of whom that history makes 
no mention, is, we repeat it, a bold 
and perilous experiment. If a fair 
chasm be left for such a creation with- 
out displacing a single fact of the sacred 
records—could the influences attributed 
to such an imaginary actor, have pos- 
sibly operated, and the catastrophe, 
humanly speaking, been such as it 
really was, then, no doubt the poet uses 
but his well-established licence in avail- 
ing himself of so potent an auxiliary. 
Has, then, such a chasm been left which 
may be reverently filled up? Is there 
a spot in the sacred structure which a 
pious and discreet hand may restore, 
with a member imaginary, it is true, 
yet not out of keeping with that with 
which it is interjoined? We think 
there may be such in reality, and there- 
fore is for the purposes of the poet. 
That avarice was a prominent vice in 
the character of the wretched Judas is 
unquestionable. That it was greater 
than his love for, or faith in, his master 
is evident. That it was his master- 
passion may be true, but is not esta- 
blished. And yet, with all this, it may 
well be that other impulses exercised 
their force to bring to maturity an 
amount and enormity of crime which 
would appear to human reasoning to 
demand some more imperious solicita- 
tion than the bribe of a few coins of 
silver. Such being the case, the poet 
is justifiable in suggesting an impulse 
so powerful as that of love in produc- 
ing the dark crime of treason. Ad- 
mitting, then, the right so to do, the 
propriety of its exercise is a different 
and scarce less difficult question. On 
the one hand it is not to be denied— 
and we believe it to be the only danger 
attending any, even an otherwise suc- 
cessful attempt at such an innovation 
as that now under discussion—it is 
not to be denied that the primitive inci- 
dents of Christianity, like its funda- 
mental doctrines, admit with jealousy 
ae aid: inthe language of Dry- 
en, 


‘* The mysteries which Christians must believe, 
Disdain sneh shifting pageants to receive ;” 


and so the suggestion of a motive 
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which the mind has never been in the 
habit of contemplating, as employed in 
the production of an event which has 
acquired the fixity and unalterableness 
of a religious truth—may operate in 
divesting the whole subject of that im- 
press of reality which deepens down on 
the heart with such solemn‘and exqui- 
site power. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed that the more the 
complicated and mysterious machinery 
of human action is exhibited in its fall 
work and high power, the greater will 
be the dramatic effect produced, the 
deeper the interest excited ;—while it 
should not be forgotten that few, if 
any, of the important events of life 
which fashion at once and for ever the 
destinies and characters of men, are 
the effect ofany single or master-passion, 
but are the resultant of many of them 
in combination. The anatomy of ava- 
rice—to cite an instance particularly 
in point—like that of the human body, 
exhibits, when submitted to more mi- 
croscopic scrutiny, a thousand unde- 
veloped passions—love, sensuality, am- 
bition—all, like the creatures within 
ourselves, drawing vitality from, and 
stimulating to action, that whereof 
they seem but an insentient portion ; 
and, indeed, we may observe that of all 
human passions, the love of money— 
merely for itself, and not for the gra- 
tification of some ulterior object—is 
the least conceivable, and is only to be 
accounted for on the principle of a 
monomania. In this view of the case, 
then, the agency of love—even such a 
low and animal form of the passion as 
the Judas of Mr. Starkey could feel— 
is, we conceive, not improperly adopted 
as accessorial to, or even originating, 
the ultimate and admitted passion of 
avarice, which was the proximate cause 
of the treason. Let us, ere we dismiss 
the point, give the author himself a 
hearing. 


“Tt is no light thing,” he says, ‘to 
admit into the story of our Lord’s pas- 
sion the incidents of guilt and crime as 
connected with woman, and to allow a 
drop of that blood, self-imprecated upon 
his betrayers and murderers, to rest on 
the brow of a daughter of Eve; yet 
in going deep into nature, for the double 
purpose of examining the radical im- 

ulses of human action, and ascertain- 
ing the machinery which will give that 
action effective power in the public es- 
timation, that Jopth must be reached 
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at last, in which the hearts of man and 
woman are intertwined in every crime 
as in every virtue, and hold together by 
the mutual relationship which marks 
their derivation from a common stock. 
And the same deep scrutiny will show 
how vain would be the attempt to excite 
or sustain the interest of a story in 
which the sex that lends its charm to 
our lightest, and sheds its colouring 
influence over our greatest actions, 
should be excluded from all participa- 
tion. Such is the acknowledged power 
of woman’s weakness, such the despotism 
of her dependence, that the deed, of 
good or evil, uninstigated by her per- 
suasive interference, I should expect to 
loose, in the reader's eye, its impellin 
motive, and be held unaccountable a 
unnatural. I confess that, taking the 
analogy of man’s first great transgres- 
sion for my argument, and the expe- 
rience of his whole history as its con- 
firmation, I could see, in the present 
instance, no human power sufficiently 
mighty to effect that object, which in 
the silence of Scripture is here found 
accomplished, save the single one—that 
charm that, gifted though it be with 
this two-fold efficacy, proves, to us who 
recognise it, in the vast majority of in- 
stances in which it applies, so unspeak- 
able and Sepeectiendile a blessing.” 


One other defect we shall allude 
to—one which is less a wrong concep- 
tion than a short-coming in the por- 
traiture of a character, which is the 
inevitable result of the nature of that 
character itself—we mean the Virgin 
Mother, and the expression of her sen- 
sations in her lamentation over the 
sufferings and death of her Son. As 
her position was one which no other 
human being has been placed in, so it 
is impossible to realize her feelings, 
and we wonder less that Mr. Starkey 
has not completely mastered this sub- 
ject, than that he has developed it so 
powerfully, and touched with so true 
a hand some of the sublimest chords 
of maternal emotion. 

To sum up, we pronounce “ Judas” 
to be a work of great merit; possess- 
ing poetic vigour, profound and philo- 
sophic views, and a power of stirring 
all the deeper sympathies and feelings 
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of our nature. To its execution the 
author has brought great erudition, 
most unwearied industry, and a pro- 
found sense of the sacredness of all 
holy things; but as it has evidently 
been the production of long and ma- 
tured contemplation, so will it require 
careful and contemplative perusal to 
be fully appreciated. Most heartily 
we wish him the suecess which we 
know he deserves, and which we ven- 
ture to predict. He has, however, 
within himself, that consciousness 
of merit, which will sustain him even 
under the disappointment of faine 
postponed for a season. We cannot 
more aptly conclude, than by putting 
forward his own feelings so eloquently 
expressed on this subject :— 


“Tf it filter at last through those in- 
sensible pores of reflection into the 
silent heart, and there be found after 
many days in a scanty but purified de- 
posit, softening its nature, or rising to 
the eye in tears of human sympathy ; if 
it press a conviction upon the imagina- 
tion which lingers with a sort of senti- 
mental scepticism over a narrative it 
can scarcely realize to itself, that what 
moves it actually happened, in very deed 
occurred on earth—is TRUE; if it should 
at any time, in any instance, in any de- 
gree, refine, ameliorate, enoble, Chris- 
tianize a human soul—oh, is not that 
succEss, in the purest, sublimest sense 
of the word! It is the belief that there 
are sentiments and thoughts in the poem 
calculated to produce these effects—that 
when narrow criticism and microscopic 
eavilling shall have done their worst, 
and under the crucible of investigation 
exhaled its claims to poetie merit away 
to the clouds, there will be a residuum 
of good and true which their powers 
will not discharge from it—it is this 
conviction that has eneouraged the au- 
thor to abide the deadliest form of cen- 
sure—indifference ; and to dismiss those 
thoughts and scenes which have béen, 
perhaps, too indulgently cherished in 
privacy, to the dubious welcome of an 
wnexcited world, with a degree of com- 
posure which would be inconsistent with 
any thing approaching anxiety as to 
their immediate reception.” 
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London, 10th Feb., 1843. 


Dear Harry—lI arrived here safe, 
of course. One always does in these 
days of the ascendancy of steam, and 
the decay of stage-coaches. If there 
be a blow up, by way of variety, which 
very seldom happens, there’s an end 
of the matter, and one is provided for 
without writing home to one’s friends. 
The wind blew a gale as we crossed, 
and kept our good ship dancing the 
most extraordinary heel-and-toe per- 
formance to the music of the storm 
that it was ever my fate to take part 
in, and I cannot say that I have any 
violent inclination for a repetition of 
the entertainment on any future occa- 
sion. All on board, to the very rats 
and mice, ] believe, were sea sick, or 
at all events sick of the sea, for that 
bout. As for myself, to say that I 
was as sick as a dog, would be but a 
faint image of the dread reality. I 
was sick as a whole kennel of dogs 
during a surfeit in the slaughtering 
season. I should have died but for 
an old fellow in a berth at the other 
side of the cabin, whom I hated so 
for his imperturbability, that I resolved 
to live in the hope of paying him off 
some day or another. He had a nose 
like the claw of a mammoth-lobster, 
made scarlet by boiling, or like the 
half of a red-hot pick-axe ; and for 
hours, while the vessel was pitching 
like a thing deliriously drunk, or 
dancing mad, he sat silently imbibing 
tumbler after tumbler of brandy and 
water, and munching up innumerable 
biscuits, and then deliberately disrob- 
ing, and turning in, he hung his nose 
over the side of the berth, as if to 
cool, and kept staring with hard un- 
pitying eye at all the confusion and 
sickness going on below. I never saw 
such an inhuman red-nosed savage, and 
the more particularly odious, as he 


wore a coffee-coloured night-cap, with 
a high peak to it, like the mockery of 
a mitre, which is my aversion. 

We arrived however, and were soon 
packed up like a bale of goods ina 
rail-road carriage, and forwarded up 
to town. 


In theory, I think rail-road 
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carriages travel too fast, and I cannot 
see any philosophy in being in such an 
infernal hurry. In practice, I don’t 
feel that I go fast enough. When I am 
spinning along at the rate of three-and- 
thirty miles an hour, I feel as if I should 
like above all things to whip on the 
horses and get on twice as fast: we 
seem to walk or trot, and I should 
rather gallop. There seems to me to 
be so many reasons on every side of 
every question, disputable or disputed, 
in this world, that I find no way for a 
rational person to make up his mind 
but by determining to be prejudiced 
one way or another. I am therefore 
against railways in the abstract, as a 
modern Manchester invention, tending 
(indirectly) to the increase of cotton- 
twist, democratic principles, pride, 
vain glory, and hypocrisy. On the 
other hand, as a mere practical matter, 
tending to the more easy conveyance 
of humanity and its accompanying lug- 
age from Liverpool to London, or 
rom Liege to Ostend, I cannot deny 
that these same railways are extremely 
meritorious. 
By the way, happening to fall into a 
aa harangue near Birming- 
am (under the influence no doubt of 
the genius loci), I mentioned my dis- 
approval of railways * in the abstract,” 
upon which a good-humoured-looking 
man in black, with very broad skirts, 
begged to know what I meant by my 
phrase “in the abstract.” This was 
rather a severe thing to ask in a rail- 
way carriage, from which there was 
no escape without the certainty of 
several very severe compound fractures, 
and a very fair chance of concussion of 
the brain at the sdmé tinié. I there- 
fore collected my modesty, and replied 
that “in the abstract” meant much 
the same as if one should say “ for no 
particular reason;” at which the 
broad-bottomed gentleman laughed 
most heartily, and greatly commended 
the ingeniousness of iny reply. Fearing 
he might think me a simpleton, I de- 
termined to poke a little ar at 
him, and expressed my hope that he 
did not think there was any thing very 
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unreasonable in disliking a thing with- 
out a reason, or without any reason 
reduced to the dry form of language, 
always so inadequate to express the 
minuter shades of feeling, and the more 
mysterious emotions of the soul, which, 

an they come to the surface, mingle 
with the common mass of likes or dis- 
likes. Having uttered this very pro- 
found speech, with great intrepidity, 
and all the solemnity of a newly-made 
> arora my friend seemed at first a 
ittle surprised, but presently assured 
me that he very cordially agreed with 
all I had been” saying, and before we 
ag earnestly pressed me to visit 

im at the rectory of » in War- 
wickshire, if I ever should be passing 
that way; which I, with the usual sin- 
cerity of gentlemen on their travels, 
promised to do. 

I got to the house of your very re- 
spectable relatives in Harley-street, 
about nine o'clock in the afternoon, 
and found them all as well as could be 
éxpected considering the very bad state 
of the times, and the prevalent distress. 
Your truly patriotic uncle, mindful of 
the necessities of the public revenue, 
and the great falling off in the duties 
upon port wine, was taking measure 
after measure to render necessary the 
bottling of another pipe at an early 
opportunity. His most excellent 
spouse, and your cousin Kate, were 
sighing over the sad fact, that it was 
almost time to dress for an evening 
party in Byanstone-square; and your 
extremely laudable maiden aunt, who 
continues in a very high state of pre- 
servation, was asking advice as to the 
best mode of investing her January 
dividends, the interest in the public 
funds being so ruinously low. 

Much the same sort of thing goes on 
every day, but with this addition that 
Miss Kate laughs, and her mamma 
smiles a great deal at me, as though 1 
were a sort of merry-andrew, though 
I am, for the most part, as grave as a 
church, and as logical as a fellow of 
college. The London men have, no 
doubt, a vast deal of wisdom, but *’tis 
always so slow to come forth,” as 
Myore says of something else, that I 
very often miss it altogether ; and be- 
cause we, who have been in Ireland, 
speak out at once whatever flight of 
fancy, or deduction of philosophy, may 
happen to occur to us upon the matter 
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under discussion, we are thought “so 
droll.” Your cousin Kate, however, 
who has plenty of good sense, as well 
as mirthfulness and beauty, does us 
the justice which a great many others 
do not: but that is inter nos. 

You wished me to write you something 
about the meeting of parliament, and 
I must try, though I fear there is as 
yet little of interest to be said. The 
opening of the session was shorn of its 
accustomed splendour by the resolve 
of the queen not to open parliament in 
person. Your highly-estimable maiden 
aunt says there was a good reason for 
this, which it is not possible I should 
know any thing about, and which 
ought not to be explained to me. 
This may be very true, but “they do 
say” (vide Mr. Crabbetree in the School 
for Scandal) that the first lady in the 
land was by no means inclined to 
forego her accustomed share in the 
opening of parliament, till that greatest 
of authorities with ladies in a certain 
condition, namely, the doctor, shook 
his head, and said it must not be. 
"Twas well it was so settled, although 
to the infinite disappointment of some 
hundreds of grown-up children, the 
dearest delight of whose souls is in 
sight-seeing, and who would make 
— efforts to obtain tickets for the 

ouse of Lords, when the queen goes 
there, than they would to save a vil- 
lage from starvation or the flames. 
"T'was well it was so settled, for no 
force of finery could have stood against 
such a day. The sheeted rain poured 
down, borne upon the western blast, 
and almost emptied even London 
streets of foot-passengers. Melancholy 

was Whitehall, and desolate the wide 
waste of Charing-cross. Nothing to 
be seen but cabs flying along, with 
small imitations of Niagara rushing 
from the hat-brims of the drivers to 
the Macintoshes with which their 
shoulders were enveloped. The post- 
ing-bills upon the boarding which sepa~ 
rates the works going on in Trafalgar- 
square from the Charing-cross footway, 
shone out in all the splendour of well- 
washed red letter, Conspicuous among 
the rest blazed forth “ Tom Burke of 
Ours,” in letters ten inches square, 
and revealed to the wayfarers of the 
mightiest metropolis of the earth that 
another portion of “ Our Mess” was 
served up, and ready to be devoured. 
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The rain ceased at noon, but still. 
the day remained too dismal to make 
it desirable to go down and laugh at 
the five commissioners, in cocked hats, 
going through the empty ceremony of 
opening the parliament, so I waited 
for the evening, when I knew there 
would be some smart talk, The 
House of Commons began first, with 
a large assemblage of members on both 
sides, looking about as slovenly and as 
stupid as usual, save the mover and 
seconder of the address, who were 
both in military uniform, the mover 
in scarlet, the seconder in blue and 
red, both young men, and rather good- 
looking, especially Lord Courtenay, 
the younger of the two, and evidently 
the more at his ease. He really spoke 
with great. fluency and considerable 
animation, or at least enough to ap- 
pear to have some interest in what he 
was saying ; but as he had to go over 
all the topics of the speech, the ha- 
rangue became inevitably tiresome, so 
I walked into the region of the House 
of Lords which commoners are per- 
mitted to tread, and there found busi- 
ness just beginning. There might 
have been about twenty peers in the 
house, which, undoubtedly has a far 
more respectable, legislative appear- 
ance than the House of Commons can 
boast of. On the opposition side were 
Lord Fortescue, Lord Clanricarde, 
Lord Campbell, all of them familiar 
enough to Dublin eyes. On the trea- 
sury side were the mover and seconder 
of the address, both in scarlet uni- 
form; the mover, Earl Powis, an el- 
derly, grey-headed man, though only 
lately come to his title, in consequence 
of his father being so unreasonable as 
to live to the age of eighty-four years, 
The seconder, the Earl of Eglinton, 
the hero of the tournament, had no- 
thing striking in his appearance; it 
would not have been so had he been in 
armour, with his well-poised lance in 
his hand. Close beside them was the 
Duke of Wellington, looking exceed- 
ingly well. His hair is now as white 
as milk, and you would say he looked 
as like a French abbé as the great mi- 
litary hero of England, the foremost 
man of all the world. He was dressed 
in black clothes, with a stock round 
his neck of purest white, fastened be- 
hind with a silver buckle, and he 
seemed the personification of neatness. 
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He showed, in the course of the eve- 
ning, that his mind was as bright, 
vigorous, and decisive as the best 
friends of England and Queen Vic- 
toria could wish it to be. With great 
rr to the hour to which the 
ouse had adjourned, (five o’clock,) 
the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst walked 
in, robed in his black gown and wigged, 
and took his seat on the woolsack, 
He then rose to read her majesty’s 
speech, amid a cry of “hats, hats,” 
some of the peers having forgot to 
uncover, which is the accustomed mark 
of respect when any communication 
from royalty is read. The speech 
having been read, Earl Powis rose to 
move the address, but as his lordship’s 
oratory was not very exciting, I re- 
turned to the House of Commons. 

By this time Lord Courtenay had 
finished, and Mr. Miles of Bristol was 
making his oration as seconder of the 
address. He clasped his hands, and 
held them steadily all the time he 
spoke, as a soldier when he gets the 
command to “ stand at ease.” He 
went on very steadily with what he 
had to say—sometimes tripping for a 
moment, but soon falling again into 
the thread of his discourse, which was 
manifestly an effort of memory from 
beginning to end, and a very good plan 
too, when the judgment is not quick 
and the imagination not fertile. 

When Mr. Miles had said his say, 
up rose on the opposition side Mr, 
Charles Wood, member for Halifax, 
son-in-law of Earl Grey, and of course 
brother-in-law of Lord Howick. These 
two did form a party of themselves 
during the last year or two of the 
Melbourne ministry, from which they 
had, upon some crotchet or another, 
seceded. Lord Howick was the head 
of this dual party, and Charles Wood 
was Lord Howick’s “tail.” It ap- 
pears however that now, in the time 
of their adversity, this party of two 
has joined the main body of the Whigs 
again, under Lord J. Russell’s leader- 
ship, so Charles Wood advanced to 
fire the first shot. He is rather an 


uninteresting Henry Grattanish-look- 
ing man, (1 mean Henry the living, 
not Henry the illustrious,) with a long 
face and a high narrow forehead. He 
spoke tolerably well, though without 
the least approach to grace of action, 


He 


or agreeable modulation of voice, 
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said nothing about an amendment— 
hinted certain doubts about certain 
points of foreign policy, though, upon 
the whole, disposed to think well of 
it, and ended with some laudation of 
the infallible wisdom of Mr. Huskisson, 
and some sharp sarcasm upon the dif- 
ference between the minister and many 
of his supporters on the question of 
free trade. When this orator sat 
down, there was a pause in the house 
which is very unusual during the pro- 
gress of a debate, unless when for a 
few minutes the speaker happens to 
retire. For the most part one sees 
four or five all jumping up together, 
and anxious to be heard. On this 
occasion the house waited, and Sir 
Robert Peel rose. 

He was evidently not in spirits. He 
is not thinner, but he seems a much 
more worn man than when I saw him 
last ; very pale, and seeming more like 
a man at the end of the session, ex- 
hausted with repeated debates, than 
one coming fresh to the encounter, 
and prepared to endure the six months 
Perienseaty fag which are before 

im. Probably, not only the diffi- 
culties of the country, but the recent 
death of Mr. Drummond by a blow 
intended for the premier himself, may 
have, as Othello says, “a little dashed 
his spirits.” Whatever were the cause, 
it certainly did notseem that “his 
bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne.” 
He spoke very deliberately and empha- 
tically, but apparently with an effort, 
as if forcing out his words. As an 
indication of the temperament of the 
minister, it may be noticed that though 
the conclusion of Mr. Wood’s speech 
was rather a sharp attack upon him, 
he began with much coolness, and con- 
siderable solemnity, toexpress his great 
gratification at the unqualified ap- 
proval of the reeeige policy of the go- 
vernment to which the honourable 
gentleman had given utterance. He 
was talking for half an hour, and had 
travelled all over America and the 
East Indies, before he came to the 
subject of commercial policy, upon 
which Mr. Wood had twitted him, 
and he then spoke of it with as little of 
the animation of retort as if he had been 
reciting an interesting passege from 
the multiplication table. He was, 
however, clear enough and emphatic 
enough, in stating that he did not mean 
to propose any important commercial 
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changes this session; that at present 
he had none in contemplation, but that 
he adhered to the principles of com- 
mercial policy he had propounded last 
session, and that when he did propose 
further changes, they would be founded 
upon those principles. 

After him rose Lord John Russell, 
and to my surprise a good many mem- 
bers rose up from both sides of the 
house and walked out, while his lord- 
ship was clearing his throat to begin. 
To account for this it should be men- 
tioned that the clock then marked some 
minutes after seven, and possibly these 
gentlemen were made reckless by cer- 
tain internal cravings for dinner. 

Johnny Russell spoke better than I 
ever heard him speak while he was a 
minister. He was then fu’ the habit of 
mouthing long-wordy, pompous sen- 
tences, in which the sense bore about the 
same proportion to the sound, as Fal- 
staff’s consumption of bread did to his 
consumption of sack; but this even- 
ing the noble lord was quick and 
fluent in his elocution, and his man- 
ner had the ease of common con- 
versation, with more precision and 
force than common conversation re- 
quires. He was about as disingenuous 
as ever, but he was most decidedly 
smart and effective. The little man 
looks hardened, like a piece of dried 
lemon-peel, and seems in good health 
for the sessional work. 

When he sat down I thought the 
debate would have ended, but daft- 
fighting Charley Napier got up, and 
began to talk in his broad Scotch ac- 
cent; so I travelled again towards the 
Lords. It was only necessary to stand 
at the door to hear the debate, for 
Brougham was speaking as loud as 
when he used to harangue a multitude 
in the open air, and with the same 
Scotch accent, and matchless distinct- 
ness of utterance. At the moment I 
arrived, he happened to haye fallen 
foul of M. de Tocqueville and his 
blunders about America and the right 
of search; and his voice was pealing 
forth in accents that might have been 
almost heard in France, if no storm 
had been raging in the channel, his 
astonishment at the gross, the mon- 
strous, the incredible ignorance which 
had been displayed by those who ought 
to have known better, upon the subject 
of America and the right of search. 
The House of Lords had grown 
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hot, and the noise was rather much, 
and finding a certain Mr. Wallace up 
in the House of Commons, and no 
chance of an amendment, I thought 
it pleasanter to get home to Harley- 
street, where I had some sensible, 
agreeable talk with the women-kind, 
and was asleep before either house 
adjourned. 

I might now very easily give you a 
disquisition upon politics, and tell you 
how wrong every body is about every 


« thing. save myself and a few other 
equally profound political philoso- 


hers. But as your cousin is waiting 
for me to drive with her to an exhi- 
bition of pictures in Pall-mall, and as 
you seal Tire probably set but small 
store by the political wisdom which I 
might impart, I think it better to say 
good-by, and to assure you that I am, 
dear Harry, yours truly, 


T. OR. 


THE NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Since the difficult question of the north- 
east boundary between the United 
States and the English colonies has 
been finally set at rest in the way in 
which such matters should ever be 
arranged, by peaceful negotiation and 
mutual concessions, it is to be hoped 
that a similar result will be obtained 
in adjusting the claims of the two na- 
tions respecting the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the pre- 
sent paper we shall endeavour to place 
before our readers some information 
concerning the limits and natural ca- 
pabilities of the territory under dis- 
pute, and also, a brief outline of the 
progress of discovery on. the north- 
west coast, and then consider the 
claims set up by the United States. 

If the reader will inspect a map of 
North America, he will find that it is 
divided by the ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Cordillera of North 
America, into two very unequal por- 
tions, the eastern portion comprehen 
ing a vast country, which includes the 
territory of Hudson's Bay, Canada, and 
the United States. The western re- 
> is a narrow strip of land, situated 

etween the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
and the Rocky Mountains. If we take 
this region in its most extensive sense, 
it includes a vast variety of climates, 
from the permanent frosts of Behring’s 
Straits to the tropical district of Old 
California. In respect to pliysical 
conditions, this western country pre- 
sents contrasts rather than analogies 
with the vast eastern regions. In the 





latter nature appears to have con- 
structed every thing on a gigantic plan, 
which can be better comprehended by 
the physical geographer and geologist 
than by an ordinary traveller. We 
have the Mediterranean Sea of Hudson’s 
Bay, and the fresh-water lakes occu- 
pying a greater area than Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and including islands 
larger than English counties. The ri- 
vers,as the St. Laurence and Mississippi 
are on the same scale of magnificence, 
and the land is either boundless forests 
or prairies. The country west of the 
Mountains has altogether a different 
appearance: nature exhibits herself 
ona smaller scale, and we find our- 
selves in a miniature and compact 
country, where the absence of the vast 
and illimitable is compensated by ever- 
varying distributions of mountain, fo- 
rest, and river, and by the archipelago 
of islands which protect its shores. 
Taking the north-west coast in its 
widest limits, on the south it compre- 
hends the peninsula of California, se- 
parated from the mainland by the gulph 
of the same name; and at the upper 
extremity of this American Adriatic, 
we find the entrance of the Rio Colo- 
rado, on one of whose tributaries (the 
Rio Gila) we find the monuments of 
Mexican civilization. - The climate of 
this peninsula is hot and arid; rain 
seldom falls, and the soil is sandy and 
sterile: it is inhabited by a few Indian 
tribes, who formerly lived under the 
superintendence of Jesuit missionaries. 


To the north of the peninsula of Old 
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California, along the shores of the Pa- 
cific, we find a much finer country, 
which has been long occupied by the 
re whose establishments at 

onterey, San Francisco, &c. are much 
frequented by the whalers of the South 
Sea. The Spanish population of this 
beautiful country is far from being nu- 
merous, although the colony has been 
established for more than a century ; 
but here, as in all other instances, 
one is struck by the vast superiority 
of the English mode of colonizing. 
Van Dieman's Land has not attained 
to the fourth of the age of California, 
and already far exceeds it in wealth 
and population. It is the same lesson 
that we are taught by the history of 
Lower Canada and New England. 
Passing from California to Behring’s 
Straits, we have an immense line of 
coast claimed by England and the 
United States, with the exception of 
the northern portion, which is acknow- 
ledged by all to belong to’ Russia. 
The Russian dominions in North Ame- 
rica are, like their Asiatic possessions, 
cold and dreary, inhabited chiefly by 
the Esquimaux and a few American 
tribes, which live by hunting and fish- 
ing. We shall therefore restrict our 
remarks to the country bounded by 
Cape Mendocino on the south, and 
Observatory Inlet on the north, and 
extending from the shores of the Pa- 
cific to the Rocky Mountains, as this 
includes all the country under dispute. 

If we consult a map, we will at 
once perceive that the region we have 
‘just defined is destined, one day, to be 
the abode of a powerful and commer- 
cial nation. By its position, overlook- 
ing, as it were, the Pacific Ocean, the 
Ocean-sea, as the old Spanish writers 
poetically name it, the north-west re- 
gion can maintain very extensive com- 
mercial relations. To the south we 
have the long line of Spanish countries 
from Monterey to Valparaiso. In a 
western direction Nootka, or the Co- 
lumbia river, are only six weeks’ sail 
from the Sandwich Isles, the half-way 
stage to Canton ; so that for sea commu- 
nication, the port of Nootka is nearer 
to China by less than half the distance 
than New York, or even London. 
From this it is pretty obvious, that 
the Sandwich Islands will, one day, 
become a province subordinate to the 
north-west colonists. In an easterly 
direction this territory will always be 


able to maintain a land communication 
with the United States and British 
possessions. The rivers which origi- 
nate on the west side of the Moun- 
tains, and flow into the Pacific, and 
those on the eastern side which pro- 
ceed to the Atlantic, furnish some 
kind of water-communication’ up to 
their sources, while the Mountains can 
be, in many places, traversed without 
difficulty. If, from those obvious con- 
sequences, we were to speculate on 
some of the more remote ones, which 
will one day result, we might antici- 
pate the final dismemberment of the 
Mexican republic—the Americans 
from the east disseminating slavery 
and democracy over the provinces of 
Coahuila, and Santander, and the set- 
tlers from the north-west spreading 
into California and Sonora. 

The north-west coast is not impor- 
tant merely from its geographical po- 
sition. This advantage has been vastly 
augmented by the configuration of the 
land, and the nature of its climate, 
and consequent cabability for afford- 
ing valuable agricultural productions. 
The configuration of the north-west 
coast, especially toward the north, af- 
fords abundance of safe and capacious 
harbours. From Cape Mendocino on 
the south, northward to De Fucas 
Straits, there is certainly an unbroken 
coast ; but beyond that in the Straits 
named there is abundance of harbours. 
Further north we have the port of 
Nootka, and up to Observatory Inlet ; 
there is shelter for vessels in every 
direction. The entrance of the Co- 
lumbia river is certainly one of very 
great danger ; but the importance of 
inland communication by means of that 
river, which flows through the finest 
part of the country, will, doubtless, 
cause this difficulty to be overcome. 
In connection with the subject of har- 
bours, we may mention the means of 
internal communication by water, The 
Columbia river is, in this respect, the 
most important, especially as, in our 
opinion, it is through the country wa- 
tered by its tributaries that the boun- 
dary line ought to be drawn. Un- 
fortunately, however, the navigation 
of this river has many obstacles, and its 
importance is by no means correspond- 
ing to that of the country through 
which it flows. Its entrance is ob- 
structed by a bar or flat on which se- 
veral vessels and many lives have been 
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lost ; and, in fact, during the violent 
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The climate of the north-west is also 


north-west gales of the winter months, * an interesting consideration in estimat- 


it can only be entered at the most im- 
minent risk. Even when entered, it 
is not navigable for more than one 
hundred miles by vessels of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden; and fur. 
ther up all navigation, even by canoes, 
is rendered impossible by the rapids 
and cascades. A little helow Fort Van- 
couver, and to the south, we have 
the Multnomah river flowing through 
a fine country, but navigable with dif- 
ficulty. Beyond this the Columbia di- 
vides into two branches, the southern 
called Lewis river, which holds an 
easterly and south direction towards its 
sources in the Rocky Mountains. The 
adjoining country is pleasantly diver- 
sified by hills and valleys, woods and 
prairies, and is capable of supporting 
a numerous population. A colony 
placed here could spread in all direc- 
tions, until it come in contact with 
the Spaniards and people of the United 
States.’ The Missouri, Yellow-stone, 
and Big-horn rivers are only at a little 
distance, and easily reached across the 
Mountains. To the south-west we 
have the Arkansas, which joins the 
Mississippi, the Rio del Norte flow- 
ing through Columbia into the Gulph 
of Mexico, and to the south-west the 
Rio Colorado, which terminates in the 
Gulph of California. The main branch 
of the river Columbia flows from the 
east, but also from the north, parallel 
with the Mountains, and takes its 
source near that of Saskatchawan, 
thus establishing a communication with 
Lake Winnipeg ; and thus, on princi- 
ples of geographical convenience, as 
clearly belonging to England as on the 
same grounds Lewis river, or the 
south-eastern branch may be assigned 
to the United States. To the north 
of the Columbia river we have the 
Caledonian river and the Tacoutche 
Tesse, or Frazer's river, both flow- 
ing into the Gulph of Georgia. This 
gulph, with its tributary streams 
and numerous bays and inlets, is beau- 
tifully adapted for water communica- 
tion, especially by steam-boats. It 
separates the great island of Quadra 
and Vancouver from the main land, 
and communicates with the Pacific by 
the Straits of De Fuca, and to the 
south it terminates in Puget’s Sound, 
within a short distance of the Cow- 
litch river, a tributary of the Columbia. 
Vor. XXL—No. 123, 





ing its importance. In this respect 
it forms a great contrast with that of 
the country to the east of the Moun- 
tains. Compared with New England 
and Canada, the north-west coast may 
be said to enjoy an insular climate, 
while the former possesses a continen- 
tal one: it is the difference between 
the climate of Dublin and Petersburg. 
On the east side of North America, 
from the great extent of circumpolar 
land, and the great surface occupied 
by the fresh-water lakes, the winters 
are of intense cold, while the summer 
heat is proportionably great. On the 
other hand, the north-west coast, form- 
ing a narrow strip of land, and facing 
the Pacific, is, in consequence of the 
a westerly winds, constantly 

athed in a warm and moist atmos- 
phere. Hence the remarkable diffe- 
rence in the climate, which resembles 
that of Ireland or Cornwall more than 
that of Nova Scotia or Massachusets. 
The Columbia river isin nearly thesame 
parallel of latitudeas the St. Lawrence, 
but the former river is never frozen ; 
snow seldom falls, and remains but a 
short time on the ground. Rains, 
however, are frequent ; and in this re- 
spect the climate of the north-west 
will bear a comparison with that of 
Donegal or the west Highlands: of 
Scotland. In an agricultural view 
this is important: the north-west may 
be a grazing country, while in Canada 
the cattle must be kept within doors 
for one half of the year. 

Of the natural productions of the 
country, they are upon the whole ana- 
logous to those of Canada and the 
States. Unfortunately we as yet know 
but little of the mineral resources of 
the country. To the north, at Ob- 
servatory Inlet and Nootka, the rocks 
appear to be what geologists call pri- 
mary; on the Columbia there are 
limestones, sandstones, and basalt; 
and in many places saline springs; and 
coal may be found, at least as yet we 
know nothing that warrants a contrary 
inference. 

In the vegetable kingdom the coun- 
try presents much that is interesting. 
The plants of the north-west coast are 
many of them the same as those of 
the United States ; others are common 
to some parts of northern Asia, giving 
a small degree of Asiatic “To to 
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the country, just as, in a higher 
point of view, it may be viewed as 
the connecting link between the old 
oe of the two continents, 
any plants, however, are peculiar to 
the country, and of uncommon beauty, 
and well adapted to our own climate. 
It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that many of the commonest and most 
beautiful ornaments of our gardens are 
natives of this country, This valuable 
donation to our ornamental horticul- 
ture was made under the auspices of 
the horticultural society of London, 
by the late Mr. Douglass, who was 
employed by them to introduce seeds 
of the rarest plants.* In an economi- 
cal point of view, the vegetable produc- 
tions of the north derive their chief 
importance from the forests affording 
a vast supply of timber, chiefly from 
the pine tribe. Many of these pines 
are different from those of Canada, 
and far exceed them in grandeur, 
One kind which was introduced into 
England by the unfortunate traveller 
just mentioned is said to attain to an 
elevation of three hundred feet. 

The animal productions are chiefly 
various kinds of game, as deer, elks, 
and an abundance of water fowl; and 
it is aremarkable fact, that the buffalo, 
$0 abundant on the coast of the Rocky 
Mountains, has never made his way to 
the sources of the Columbia. At pre- 
sent the only commercial importance 
of the country is derived from the trade 
in peltries. Formerly this trade at- 
tracted more attention, and presented 
a double feature—that of the inland 
trade, which was chiefly in beaver-skins, 
and the coasting trade, in which sea- 
otters formed the commodity sought 
after. This latter branch of the fur 
trade has now ceased, as the animal 
has been all but extirpated. The 
coasting fur trade was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Americans, who 
were enabled to beat the English out 
of the market for a very obvious rea- 
son. China is the great consumer of 
furs; and the Boston merchant ex- 
changed his sea-otter and beaver skins 
for tea, with which he returned to his 
own country : of course no Englishman 


could attempt this as long as the tea 
trade was in the exclusive presse 
of the India Company. We attach 
very little importance to the fur trade 
of the north-west, for if it is wished to 
retain the country, it must be by means 
incompatible with the permanence of 
the traffic, or in other words, by sub- 
stituting farmers and merchants for fur 
traffickers and voyageurs, The vast 
abundance of fish in the rivers and on 
the shores of the north-west, is a cir- 
cumstance of more permanent advan- 
tage, and must, especially in the infancy 
‘of a colony, be of vast importance as 
affording a guarantee against famine. 
The privations of the early colonists on 
the Swan river need not be experienced 
here. Those who have visited this 
country speak in terms of admiration 
of the vast abundance of salmon and 
sturgeon in the rivers, and also flat 
fish (halibut) along the coast. The 
importance of this may be seen from 
the fact that it has decided the charac- 
ters of the natives, while the Indians 
east of the Mountains may be charac- 
terised as wandering buffalo-eaters ; 
those of the north-west are sedentary 
icthyophagi. It may be worth mention- 
ing that although poisonous reptiles are 
abundant towards the south-east, and 
on Lewis river, they are not found any- 
where on the coast, nor in the northern 
parts of the country. 

With respect to the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, they appear to be, in some re- 
— in a more advanced condition 
than those of the eastern side of the 
Mountains. In illustration of this re- 
mark, we shall quote a few sentences 
from a writer in the Geographical 
Journal, who appears to have paid 
much attention to the subject :— 


“Several causes contribute to pro- 
duce this remarkable difference between 
the tribes of the eastern and western 
sides of the Mountains. The most abun- 
dant supply of game on the north is sup- 
plied by the buffalo, and this animal 
has never penetrated to the north-west 
coast; at the same time the Columbia 
river, Frazer’s river, and other streams 
on the western side of the Mountains, 
abound in salmon almost to their 








* The gentleman alluded to, Mr. Douglass, was equally distinguished as a zealous 
botanist, and bold and enter ising traveller. His death was a melancholy one, 
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While in the Sandwich Islands, he 
‘and was killed in the struggle to escape. 
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source. The inland tribes of the 
north-west region reside chiefly on 
the margins of rivers, where they 
live on salmon during the summer, 
and prepare great quantities of the same 
fish for their winter supply. The ba 
duce of the chase is therefore with them 
a secondary consideration. On the east 
side of the mountains no supply of sal- 
mon can be obtained: the rivers either 
flow into fresh-water lakes, or, as is the 
case with the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, their sources are too remote from 
the sea to permit of the immigration of 
salmon from fresh to salt water. The 
habits of the eastern nations are almost 
as unsettled as those of the buffalo, whose 
migrations bring along with them alter- 
nations of abundance and starvation.” 

‘It is, at least, in part owing to these 
peculiarities of their physical condition 
that the habits and social arrangements 
of the Indians on the opposite side of the 
Mountains present such a remarkable 
contrast. The north-west Indians, 
especially the coast tribe, have made 
considerable progress in the rude arts of 
savage life.; Their canoes are constructed 
with much skill; their houses being for 
permanent residence, have been erected 
with some forethought and attention to 
comfort ; and their fishing apparatus, 
and articles of domestic economy, are 
far more numerous and elaborate than 
can be found in the temporary lodge of 
hunting tribes. From this settled mode 
of life they are more accustomed to con- 
tinuous labour, and even show a consi- 
derable aptitude for passing into an 
agricultural state.” 


To enter into further details, we 
may state that even in the north-west 
the Indian character is exhibited under 
considerable variety. The natives of 
the upper Columbia have exhibited not 
only great aptitude for civilization, 
but, under the tuition of the mission- 
aries, have made progress in Chris- 
tianity. The coast tribes of Queen 
Charlotte’s Island are active and ener- 
getic; while, on the contrary, those of 
the lower Columbia rank exceedingly 
low. They are, perhaps, the most 
cowardly and grossly-vicious of any 
Indian tribe, possessing every low and 
disgraceful vice, without any redeem- 
ing point of courage or enterprise. It 
is alsoa melancholy reflection, that even 
independently of the influence of civi- 


lized men, in all cases so fatal to 
the American race, disease is doing 
its work, and rapidly diminishing the 
numbers of the red men. The abori- 


ginal tribes inhabiting the banks of 
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the Columbia have been greatly dimi- 
snished during the last ten years. 


** The Indians of the Columbia,” says 
Mr. Townsend, “‘ were once a numerous 
and powerful people; the shores of het 
rivers, for scores of miles, was lined 
with their villages. The depopulation 
has been truly fearful. A gentlemen 
told me that only four- years ago, as he 
wandered near what formerly had been 
a thick-peopled village, he counted no 
less than sixteen dead men and women 
lying unburied, and festering in the sun, 
in front of their habitations. Within 
the houses all were sick; not one had 
— the contagion. Upwards of a 
hundred individuals, men, women, and 
children, were writhing in agony on the 
floors of the houses, with no one to 
render them any assistance. Some were 
in the dying struggle, and, clenching 
with the convulsive grasp of death their 
disease-worn companions, shrieked and 
howled in the last sharp agony. 

“Probably there does not now exist 
one, where five years ago there were a 
hundred Indians ; and in sailing up the 
river, from the cape to the cascades, 
the only evidence of the existence of the 
Indian is an occasional miserable wig- 
wam, with a few wretched and half- 
starved occupants. In some places they 
are rather more numerous; but the 
thoughtful observer cannot avoid per 
ceiving that in a very few years the race 
must, in the nature of things, become 
extinct ; and the time is probably not 
far distant when the little trinkets and 
toys of this people will be picked up by 
the curious and valued as mementos of a 
nation passed away for ever from the 
face of the earth. The aspect of things 
is very melancholy: it seems as if the 
fiat of the Creator had gone forth, that 
those poor denizens of the forest and 
the stream should go hence, and be seen 
of men no more. 


‘In former years, when the Indians 
were numcrous, long after the establish- 
ment of this fort, (Astoria, or Fort 
George,) it was not safe for the white 
men to venture beyond the protection of 
its guns, without being fully armed. 
Such was the jealousy of the natives 
towards them, that various deep-laid 
schemes were laid to obtain possession 
of the fort and massacre all whom it had 
harboured, Now, however, they are as 
submissive as children: some have even 
entered into the service of the whites; 
and when once the natural and perse- 


vering indolence of the man is worn off, 


he will work well, and make himself 
useful.” 


It is a curious and very important 
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consideration that the coloured races, 
more especially the American and Ma- 
lay (Polynesian), are so seriously af- 
fected by diseases which are only inno- 
cuous, or at most attended by little 
risk, to the European constitution. 
It would appear as if even physical 
causes operated with the onward pro- 
gress of the huntan race, and that the 
laws of physiology pointed in the same 
direction as those of politics, to transfer 
the abodes of these unfortunate men to 
the descendants of Europeans. At the 
same time it is never to be forgotten 
that no consideration whatever can 
silence the claims of natural justice, 
and such statements can never apolo- 
gise for the shameful policy of the United 
States. It is a sad and humiliating re- 
flection to perceivethat the Americans, 
in the sympathisers of Texas, in the 
violation of the Cherokee treaty, in 
their conduct towards the Indians of 
Florida, have, under the garb of piety 
and philanthropy, inflicted a far greater 
amount of human suffering than was 
effected by a Cortez, a Pizarro, or a 
Quesada. In short, we feel pleased 
that Providence has done on the Co- 
lumbia river, what would have been 
done in the most systematic manner by 
the countrymen of Franklin and Jef- 
ferson. 

To return from this digression, we 
have stated enough to prove the great 
importance of the north-west coast as 
a field for colonization and commercial 
enterprise. We have now to investi- 
gate the progress of discovery, and the 
claims of England and America to the 
disputed territory. As these two 
topics are more intimately connected 
than is usually supposed, we shall 
enter into some details on the subject, 
ro it is a point of geography 
on which much ignorance prevails. 
In viewing the practical bearings of 
such a question, we may well omit all 
details respecting the Russian disco- 
veries on the north, and also the 
Spanish to the south of Cape Men- 
docino. We shall confine our remarks 
to the intermediate space, to which 
alone any present political importance 
ean be attached. 

In as far as regards the claims to 
priority of discovery upon the north- 
west coast, there has been considerable 
obscurity, chiefly resulting from the 
circumstance that the Spanish govern- 
ment did not choose to communi- 
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cate the discoveries made under its 
auspices to the world. In fact, this jea- 
lousy on the part of Spain appears to 
be a part of the national character of 
that brave and energetic people. Mur- 
hofius complained long ago, that even 
in matters purely literary, the Spa- 
niards concealed their literary treasures 
with the spirit of the dog in the manger 
of the fable, and the same disingenu- 
ous mind has often been displayed in 
withholding from the public the re- 
sults of their geographical discoveries. 
This narrow spirit has even forced its 
way where it would little be expected, 
into their poetry, intended to be put 
within the reach of all. Every Spanish 
scholar must remember the verses of 
Ercilla, in his Araucana, where he 
expresses the wish that the Straits of 
Magellan had not been discovered, or 
that some convulsion of nature should 
block up the passage. 


** Ora sea yerro de la altura cierta, 
Ora que alguna isleta, removida 
Del tempestuosa mar i viento ayrado 
Encallando la boca la ha cerrado,” 


Notwithstanding this narrowness of 
view, it is certain that by far the 
greater part of the north-west coast 
of America was explored in the first 
instance by Spanish navigators. The 
motives which led to this were truly 
characteristic ;—in the first place, to 
anticipate the discovery of a north- 
west passage, and by this means to 
exclude other nations from its benefit ; 
and in the second, the love of gold, 
which induced them to undertake ex- 
peditions by land to discover the ima- 
ginary city of Quivira, the El Dorado 
of North America, and supposed to 
rival Peru in its wealth. Scarcely had 
the conquest of Mexico been accom- 
plished, when Cortez, suspected and 
superseded by his sovereign, occupied 
his restless character by undertaking 
new expeditions, in which the gulph 
and peninsula of California were made 
known and explored. This wonder- 
ful man, so highin the scale of intellect, 
and the lowest of the low in that of 
humanity, commenced the third of his 
expeditions in person, and explored 
both sides of the Gulph of California. 
A few years later, 1542, Juan Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo, explored_the coast up 
to the forty-fourth degree of latitude; 
and in 1582, Gali visited the coast as 
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high as the -fifty-seventh degree. It 
now becomes important to remark that 
the claims of England begin, and as 
we have no wish to flatter national 
rejudice in a question of dates and 
atitudes, we will state the limitations 
under which these claims are to be ad- 
mitted, and this we cannot better 
do than in the words of an enlightened 
foreigner, profoundly acquainted with 
every thing relating to the history of 
American geography. 


‘* From the example,” says Humboldt, 
‘of the English maps, several geogra- 
phers gave the name of New Albion to 
New California. This denomination is 
founded on the very inaccurate opinion 
that the Navigator Drake first disco- 
vered, in 1578, the north-west coast 
of America, between the thirty-eighth 
and forty-eighth degrees of latitude. 
The celebrated voyage of Sebastian 
Viscaino, is, no doubt, twenty-four 
years posterior to the discoveries of 

rake; but Knox and other historians 
seem to forget that Cabrillo had already 
examined, in 1542, the coast of New 
California to the parallel of forty-three 
degrees, the boundary of his navigation, 
as we may see from a comparison of the 
old observations of latitude with those 
taken in our own days. According to 
sure historical data, the denomination of 
New Albion, ought to be limited to that 
part of the coast which extends from 
forty-three to forty-eight degrees, or 
from Cape White of Martin d’Aguilar 
to the entrance of Juan de Fura.” 


This decision is of much interest, 
in as far as the discovery of Drake, 
when thus reduced, embraces all the 
coast which the United States, even on 
the most extravagant demands, can 
ever lay claim to. It is also of impor- 
tance to remember that the discoveries 
of the Spanish navigator, Gali, were 
confined to the northern parts of the 
north-west coast, now ceded to Russia ; 
so that no further notice need be taken 
of them. 

Passing over along period during 
which all curiosity respecting this part 
of America slumbered, we come to the 
interest excited by the voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook, and to the excellent surveys 
of the Spanish government, and that 
made by Captain Vancouver, under the 
auspices of our own. According to 
undoubted authority the Spanish ex- 

ition, commanded by Juan Perez, 
in the year 1774, discovered Queen 
Charlotte's island, and the port of 
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“Nootka, thus anticipating, by a consi- 
derable time, the visit of Captain 
Cook to the latter harbour. Shortly 
after this another Spanish navigator, 
Quadra, discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia river, to which he gave the 
name of Entrada de Eceta, so that 
the subsequent discovery of this river 
by the American Captain Gray turns 
out to be no discovery at all. The 
details of the progress of discovery 
and exploration on the north-west 
coast would afford materials for an in- 
teresting volume, but we can only state 
in the shortest space those topics which 
have any bearing upon the present 
question. Upon the conclusion of the 
American revolutionary war, English 
merchants turned their attention to 
the north-west coast,. which they 
knew only through the accounts of 
Captain Cook. Many enterprising 
voyages were made, reaching from the 
coast of California to Cook’s river, 
in quest of beaver and sea-otter furs. 
When a cargo was collected, the vessel 
sailed to Canton, and disposed of the 
skins to the Chinese, and was probably 
chartered home with a cargo of tea 
by the East India Company. It is 
easy, however, to perceive that in such 
a commerce the English could not com- 
pete with the Americans, who enjoyed 
an intercourse with the Chinese un- 
restricted by any privileged company. 
The consequence was, that the English 
abandoned the field, which was in the 
hands of Americansalmost exclusively 
for many years. At first, however, 
the English carried on the enterprise 
with great activity and vigour, which 
accordingly had the effect of arousing 
the jealousy of Spain lest English set- 
tlements should take root on the fron- 
tiers of California and Mexico. A com- 
pany had been formed in London 
chiefly, we believe, through the enter- 
prise of Messrs. John and Cadman 
Etches, for the purpose of forming a 
settlement at Nootka, and carrying on 
a vigorous commerce in the north 
Pacific. When Captain Colnet, of the 
Argonaut, arrived at Nootka (in 
1789) for the purpose of commencing 
the settlement, he found that he had 
been forestalled by Senor Martinez, 
who had been despatched by the vice- 
roy of Mexico, in the name of Spain. 
The result is well known, Senor Mar- 
tinez adopted the bold step of arrest- 
ing Colnet, and sending him as a pri- 
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soner to Mexico. This imprudent 
step on the part of the Spanish officer 
led to very important consequences. 
The younger Pitt was then at the head 
of the government, and he instantly 
demanded from the Spanish govern- 
ment not merely satisfaction for the 
arrest of Captain Colnet, but also the 
cession of the disputed settlement to 
England. The two nations were nearly 
plunged into a war about a settlement 
of comparatively small value, and 
situated in the most remote and inac- 
cessible corner of America, and it is 
deserving of notice as an instructive 
illustration of the folly of war, that as 
soon as the question had been settled 
both parties forgot and neglected the 
object of their contention. The prac- 
tical bearing, however, of these trans- 
actions on the modern question is, 
that whatever rights Spain had to the 
settlement at Nootka, she has trans- 
ferred to England. 

The interest, however, in this ques- 
tion, which had been lost in one direc- 
tion was kept up in another ; while the 
configuration of the coast had been 
ascertained we knew nothing of the 
interior of the country. The enter- 


_ of the inland fur traders gradually 
ed them farther westward, until at 
length one of the boldest and most in- 
telligent of their number reached the 


shores of the Pacific. The first indi- 
vidual who traversed the continent of 
North America was Nunez Cabeca de 
Vaca, whose narration abounds with 
details of horrors and strange adven- 
tures, reminding us of the miserable 
expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro to ex- 
plore the Amazon. Cabega de Vaca 
was an officer in an expedition fitted 
out for the conquest of Florida, in 
which the greater number of the ad- 
venturers perished by shipwreck or 
hunger, or were murdered by the In- 
dians. The unfortunate officer we 
have named, after wandering for several 
years from tribe to tribe, sometimes as 
a slave, sometimes as a pedlar, dealing 
in shells and wampum, and at last in 
the more profitable capacity of jug- 
gler and medicine man, finally, after 
several years’ wandering, arrived at 
Caliacan, on the west coast of Ame- 
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rica.* This journey, however, was of 
no practical importance, and it was 
not until, nearly three centuries later, 
serious attempts were made to travel 
across the continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The first individual, as far as we 
know, who attempted to travel across 
the Rocky Mountains, and down to 
the Pacific, was Captain Carver, an 
officer who had served in the brilliant 
campaigns, which ended in the fall of 
Quebec, and the conquest of Canada. 
On the restoration of peace Carver 
resolved to explore the interior of 
North America, and, if possible, to 
reach the Pacific near the straits of 
Anian (Strait of Juan de Fuca). It 
is due to the memory of this entertain- 
ing traveller to mention that he was 
the first to perceive the great commer- 
cial importance of establishing a line 
of posts across the continent, and of 
opening a commercial relation with 
China from the north-west coast of 
America— 


‘What I chiefly had in view,” says 
he, “‘after gaining a knowledge of the 
manners, customs, languages, soil, and 
natural productions of the different 
nations that inhabit the back of the 
Mississippi, was to ascertain the breadth 
of that vast continent, which extends 
from the Atlantic tothe Pacific Ocean, 
in its broadest part, between forty-five 
and forty-six degrees of northern lati- 
tude. Had I been able to accomplish 
this I intended to have proposed to the 
government to establish a post in some 
of those ports aboutthe Straits of Anian, 
which having been first discovered by 
Sir Francis Drake, of course belong to 
the English. This, I am convinced, 
would greatly facilitate the discovery of 
a north-west passage, &c. &e. Besides 
this important end a settlement on that 
extremity of America, would answer 
many good purposes, and repay every 
expense the establishment of it might 
oceasion. For it would not only disclose 
new sources of trade, and promote many 
useful discoveries, but would opena pas- 
sage for conveying intelligence to China 
and the English settlements in the East 
Indies, with greater expedition than a 
tedious voyage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the Straits of Magellan will 
allow of.”—Jntroduction, p. 5. 


* Cabeca de Vaca landed in Florida in 1527, and returned to Spain in 1537. He 
was afterwards governor of Paraguay. The number of miracles he says he per- 
formed is very great—in short, he was a second Appolonius of Tyana. 
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It is needless to state that the at- 
tempts of Carver to penetrate to the 
Pacific were unsuccessful, and during 
the three years which he spent in his 
expedition he did not visit any part 
which had not been previously known to 
the French priests and traders. Car- 
ver was indefatigable in making in- 
quiries among the Indians, a people he 
appears to have been well fitted to 
manage, and learned among them of 
the existence of a great river in the 
west, called the Oregon, and this is 
probably the earliest mention of that 
appellative in geographical discussions. 

On coming to London, Carver laid 
his papers before the Board of Plan- 
tations, and was reimbursed for his 
expenses, while at the same time the 
board appears to have made an unge- 
nerous attempt to suppress the publi- 
cation of his notes and charts. Car- 
ver’s travels — great popularity, 
and ran through several editions; and 
even led to the idea of establishing a 
settlement on the west coast, thus an- 
ticipating by many years the project 
of Mr. Astor. Our author informs 
us that— 


‘In the year 1774, Richard Whit- 
worth, Esq., M.P. for Stafford, . . . 
from the representations made to him 
of the anpatloney of it by myself and 
others, intended to travel across the 
continent of America, that he might 
attempt to carry a scheme of this kind 
into execution. 

‘He designed to pursue nearly the 
same route that I did ; and after having 
built a fort at Lake Pepin, to have pro- 
ceeded up the river St. Pierre, and from 
thence up a branch of the river Mis- 
souri, till having discovered the source 
of the Oregon or river of the west, he 
would have sailed down the river to the 
place where it is said to empty itself 
near the Straits of Annian,” 

“This gentleman was to have been 
attended on the expedition by Colonel 
Rogers, myself, and others, and to have 
taken out with him a sufficient number 
of artificers and mariners for building 
the forts and vessels necessary on the 
occasion, and for navigating the latter, 
in all not less than fifty or sixty men. 

he grants and other requisites for this 
purpose were even nearly completed, 
when the present troubles in America 
began, which put a stop to an enterprise 
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which promised to be of inconceivable 
advantage to the British dominions.” 


The next attempt to extend the trade 
of the north-west coast, and to esta- 
blish an overland communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, origi- 
nated with Ledyard, who, as well as 
Carver, was a native of New England. 
This intrepid, restless, and pel rm 
person had served as a marine on boar 
Captain Cook's ship, during his third 
voyage, and was present at the death of 
that distinguished navigator. During 
the voyage, Ledyard had the opportu- 
nity of visiting Nootka, and was struck 
with the importance of its fur trade, 
and he at once saw the political conse- 
quence which the north-west coast 
would one day assume. On his return, 
although in extreme poverty, he de- 
voted the energy of his character to 
carry into execution the project he had 
formed, which was substantially that 
of Carver. After a series of fruitless 
attempts in America, France, and Eng- 
land, and more than enough to have 
disheartened any ordinary man, he re- 
solved to travel on foot from Peters« 
burg to Kamtschatka, and to make 
his way, in some Russian vessel, to 
the north-west coast, and from thence 
to travel overland to the United States. 
After arriving at Irkutsk, in Siberia, 
he was arrested by order of the oy vt 
Catherine, and conducted to the fron- 
tiers of Poland. Ledyard wasafterwards 
employed as a traveller to explore the 
interior of Africa, under the auspices 
of the African association, and died at 
Cairo.* 

The long anticipated exploit of tra- 
versing the breadth of the North 
American continent was at last accom. 
plished by an English subject, the late 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. This in- 
telligent and enterprising traveller was 
connected with the Canadian fur trade, 
and not with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as has been supposed. His voy- 

e was undertaken with a small party 
of men in a single canoe; and the 
complete success of the expedition 

roved how easy it was to penetrate 
into the country, to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains. After descendi 
the Tacoutche Tesse river, whi 


* Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Ledyard, by Jared Sparks, a very 
well-written piece of biography. 
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Mackenzie mistook for a branch of 
the Columbia, he left that river, and 
after a short journey entered the Sal- 
mon river, which, after a short course, 
conducted him to the Pacific. The 
place where Mackenzie saw the sea 
was greatly to the north not merely of 
the mouth of the Columbia river, but 
also of Quadra and Vancouver's Island. 
The Salmon River, by which he de- 
scended, enters into Fitzhugh Sound, 
near Point Menzies ; and it is remark- 
able that Captain Vancouver had visited 
the spot only a short time before Mac- 
kenzie’s arrival. This important voy- 
age was made during the year 1793. 

The views entertained by Mackenzie 
were uncommonly sagacious ; and, in 
fact, so correct, that they may be taken 
for a description of the actual state of 
the trade of the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains at the present mo- 
ment. He justly remarks— 


“ The Columbia is the line of commu- 
nication from the Pacific Ocean pointed 
out by nature, as it is the only navigable 
river in the whole extent of Vancouver's 
minute survey of that coast. Its banks, 
also, form the first level country in all 
the southern extent of coast from Cook's 
entry, and consequently the most nor- 
thern situation, fit for colonization, and 
suitable to the residence of a civilized 

ple. By ans this intercourse 
Sloeon the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and forming establishments through the 
interior, and at both extremes, as well 
as along the coasts and islands, the en- 
tire command of the fur trade of North 
America might be obtained, from latitude 
forty-eight degrees north to the pole, 
except that portion of it which the 
Russians have in the Pacific. To this 
may be added the fishing of both seas, 
the markets of the four quarters of 

the globe. Such would be the field for 
commercial enterprise, and incalculable 
would be the produce of it when supported 
by the operations of that credit and ca- 
pital which Great Britain so pre-emi- 
nently possesses. Then would this 
country begin to be remunerated for 
the expenses it has sustained in disco- 
vering and surveying the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, which is at present left 
aed American em 2 o without 
ty, or capital, or the desire of 
coneiliating future confidence, look alto- 
er to the interest of the moment. 
hey, therefore, collect all the skins 
they can procure, and in any manner 
that suits them ; and having exchanged 
them at Canton for the produce of China, 
return to their own country. Such ad- 


venturers—and many of them, I have 
been informed, have been very successful 
—would instantly disappear before a 
well-regulated trade.” 


It is very remarkable that these 
views have now been fully realized ; 
and one of the most bitter grounds of 
complaint on the part of these adven- 
turers is, that they can no longer com- 
pete with their English rivals, and we 
can add, to the no small advantage of 
humanity and morals. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clark 
was next projected by Mr. Jefferson, 
while president of the United States. 
There can be no doubt that this sub- 
ject had been often reflected on by Mr. 
Jefferson, especially as he had frequent 
opportunities, while ambassador at 
Paris, of conversing with his country- 
man, Ledyard, whose life may be said 
to have been devoted to the enterprise. 
The acquisition of Louisiana from the 
French government, which took place 
under Mr. Jefferson's presidentship, 
could not fail to direct attention to 
the immense regions of the west which 
had now been added to the union. An 
expedition was accordingly despatched 
under the command of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, which arrived in 1805 at 
the mouth of the Columbia. The 
route followed by this expedition was, 
of course, much farther to the south 
than that of Mackenzie. The American 
—— ascended the Missouri, and, 
falling in with the great southern 
branch of the Columbia, they made 
their way to the ocean. This impor- 
tant journey could not fail to add 
greatly to our knowledge of both 
the upper branches of the Missouri, 
but also by giving information concern- 
ing the previously unknown course of 
the Columbia and its tributary waters. 
We are also indebted to it for. addi- 
tional knowledge of the Indian tribes, 
which are of interest to ethnographical 
science. If viewed, however as the 
first national exploring expedition sent 
out by the United States, we must say 
that its objects were more political 
and commercial than scientific. Cer- 
tainly for elevation of ends intended, 
it can never be compared with the 
arctic expeditions of England, or those 
to explore the course of the Niger. 
This is the more surprising, as Mr. 
Jefferson was the only president who 
ever made any pretensions to philo- 
sophy, and certainly Mr. Jefferson 
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could easily have availed himself of 
men who would have done honour to his 
expedition—such as Parsh in botany, 
and Wilson, the author of the Ameri- 
can ornithology. Both of these indi- 
viduals oad cheerfully have under- 
taken the journey. 

Subsequent to these journeys, the 
north-west coast began gradually to 
rise in commercial and political impor- 
tance. In 1810, Mr. Astor, a German 
by birth, but settled in the United 
States, formed the idea of realizing 
the conceptions of Carver and Mac- 
kenzie. Of the unhappy fate of this 
attempt, the immense loss it brought 
upon its author, and the calamities 
which befel the adventurers engaged 
in it, we need notenter into any details. 
They are well known, and fully stated 
in the Astoria of Mr. Irving. To 
crown Mr. Astor’s misfortunes, war 
broke out between England and Ame- 
rica, and his establishment was in con- 
sequence transferred to the English 
North-west Company. Since that time 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North-west Company, instead of wast- 
ing their resources in a ruinous and 
disgraceful competition, have adopted 
the far wiser policy of uniting for the 
purpose of carrying on a common 
traffic. The beneficial consequences of 
this wise and humane proceeding have 
become apparent in many ways. An 
infinitely higher standard of morality 
has been introduced among the traders, 
who are now under complete control. 
If the Indians are not courted with 
extravagant prices, they are no longer 
supplied with spirits, unless by Ame- 
rican adventurers, and the trade has 
been vastly extended by the establish- 
ment of trading ports from Hudson’s 
Bay to the shores of the Pacific. The 
result of the great capital and well- 
contrived arrangements of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has been to drive all 
American competition from the field ; 
and truly, of those who are ac- 
quainted with the reckless system they 
pursued, in quest of present gain, to 
the sacrifice of every moral duty, or 
even any considerate regard to contin- 
gent utility, few will ever wish for their 
return. Their conduct either on the 
Columbia or along the coast, was such 
as to lead to incessant bloodshed, and 
we have reason to know that the only 
instances of scalping ever known to the 
west of the mountains were practised by 
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Astorians. Present profit, at all risks, 
guided the conduct of this pernicious 
crew. 

Under this point of view, it is cu- 
rious to see the statements of Ame- 
rican statesmen, in which the burden 
of their complaints is not so much in- 
juries inflicted as envy at the success 
of others. One ground of complaint 
which was, we believed, never before 
urged in such matters is, that the 
English supply the American traders 
with trading goods cheaper than they 
can get them from home. Thus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Slacum, an agent of 
the United States government, and a 
personage, concerning whose character 
we shall have more to say in the se- 
quel, “ This assemblage of American 
hunters and trappers takes place an- 
nually on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains, generally in the 
month of July, and amounts to from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred 
men, who bring the result of their 
year’s labour to sell to the American 
traders. These persons purchase their 
supplies for the trappers at St. Louis, 
though,after being subjected to the duties 
on these articles, (chiefly of British 
manufacture,) they transport _ their, 
goods about one thousand four hun- 
dred miles to sell to the citizens of the 
United States within our acknow- 
ledged lines of territory.” The min- 
gled stupidity and dishonesty of this 
official document requires a few words. 
In as far as meaning can be made out 
of it, it appears that the ground of 
complaint is, first—that American 
traders cannot compete with English, 
while the generous Englishman sup- 
plies him with goods cheaper than he 
could obtain them anywhere else ; and 
further, to bring this iniquity to a 
climax, the said goods, after paying the 
duties imposed by the United States, 
can still be sold at a profit within 
theif territory. These are certainly 
grievous evils, and it would be easy 
to crowd our pages with complaints of 
similar wrongs, 

We shall now direct our attention 
to the consideration of the respective 
claims of England and the United 
States to the territory in dispute. 
We may premise that the boundary 
between the British possessions and 
the United States on the east side 
of the continent runs from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, along the parallel of forty-nine 
degrees north latitude, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, we have the Rus- 
sian possessions extending down to 
fifty-four degrees forty-seconds, and 
on the south the Spanish or Mexican 
boundary of latitude forty-two: the 
intermediate territory is claimedin part 
by England and America. We shall, 
therefore, consider the claims of the 
Americans, as put forth by their states- 
men, or embodied in the North Ame- 
rican Review. The majority of Ame- 
ricans have no difficulty in settling the 
question in a very brief and summary 
manner; since, according to them, 
as the parallel of forty-nine is the 
acknowledged boundary on the east 
from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains, it should for this 
reason be continued right westward to 
the Pacific. This monstrous proposi- 
tionis easily disposedof. Theboundary 
line of forty-nine degrees has been ac- 
knowledged by both parties, as extend- 
ing from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rocky Mountains, and no farther. 
On the contrary, the claim to the coun- 
try west of this is expressly left open 
to be settled by subsequent negoti- 
ations. The assumption, therefore, 
that the same line should be continued 
to the shores of the Pacific is merely 
the expression of an unreasonable de- 
mand most disingenuously urged by 
those who well know that no founda- 
tion, either in treaties or official docu- 
ments, exists in favour of sucha claim. 

So far from our possessing any data 
which would entitle the Americans to 
this lion’s share of the disputed ter- 
ritory—the truth is, that it is difficult 
to assign any valid claims on which 
they would be entitled to demand any 
thing whatever. When the question 
is thus an open one, of course every 
sort of ment is put forward ; and 
among others, that of discovery and 
occupancy. To enter upon this ques- 
tion with the requisite details is im- 
possible ; but as it has been put for- 
ward, it merits a few remarks. We 
may observe, that the claim of disco- 
very in itself is an exceedingly vague 
one, and which, in practice, has been 
more often disregarded than ob- 
served. Were politicians to refer as 
a standard to priority of discovery, we 
believe the office of geographical his- 
torian and critic would become a very 
important one among the commercial 


nations of Europe. In the first place, 
we may remark, that in an astonish- 
ing number of instances the discove- 
ries of distant regions have, to use a 
contradictory expression, been made 
twice over. Every one knows that 
North America was discovered in the 
tenth century by the Northmen, yet 
Norway has never urged a claim to 
the possession of New England. The 
west coast of Africa had been ex- 
plored in the middle ages by the bold 
navigators of Catalonia; but they 
were re-discovered and claimed by the 
Portuguese without any remonstrance 
from the crowns of Castile and Ar- 
ragon. Few European nations hold 
their colonies by the right of disco- 
very; certainly not the West India 
islands, except Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The Cape was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese and colonised by the Dutch, 
and Mauritius, a Portuguese disco- 
very, became a French settlement. 
New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, 
and New Zealand, as their names im- 
ply, had been visited by the Dutch 
ong before they were occupied by 
England. Such claims of discovery, 
without occupancy, merit no regard, 
and in fact were disposed of by Queen 
Elizabeth in the manner they ought 
to be. It is to Cambden, we believe, 
if our memory serves wus, that the 
queen in reply to some such claim on 
the part of aoe of Spain, in the 
spirit of her blood and nation, nobly 
answered, that the sea was like the 
air—free to all; and that the fact of 
a new coast having been seen for the 
first time by a Spanish ship, would not 
seal up the seas by whichit was bounded 
from the enterprise of her subjects. Dis- 
covery and subsequent occupancy fur- 
nishes a very different claim, which is 
ever valid except against thelaw of con- 
quest: but such a claim no American 
can assert to any part of the north-west 
coast which is at present under debate. 

In investigating the claims, however 
feeble as they are, we have no doubt 
that our readers will be amazed when 
we state that the Americans put in 
claims of discovery, especially as many 
of those discoveries were made gene- 
rations before the epoch of American in- 
dependence; and also, that the United 
States government, with the exception 
of the journey of Lewis and Clarke, 
never contributed a farthing to the ex- 
tension of geographical Rnoteledire. 
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This strange claim is—that by treaty 
Spain has made over all her rights on 
the north-west coast to the United 
States; and not only has this con- 
ferred on them the political rights of 
Spain, but even the hydrographical 
glories of that country are also trans- 
ferred to the American ochlocracy. 
Such is the proposition to be found in 
No. 102 of the North American Review. 
The words of this writer are, that 
“ we have other sources of title, and 
more especially under the Florida 
treaty, by which, in consideration, 
among other things of our cession to 
Spain of our possessions west of the 
River Sabine, Spain ceded to us all 
her pretensions north of the forty-se- 
cond parallel of latitude.” This claim, 
therefore, requires to be analyzed. 
In the first place, therefore, by what 
strange fatality is it, that in American 
treaties we ever find a disregard of 
honour. The ceded territory west of 
the Sabine has been wrested from 
Mexico, the representative of Spain, 
by the pirates of the Texas, acting, 
as is now well known, with the secret 
encouragement of the United States 
government. In this case, however, 
territory was not the object, but the 
stability of slavery by establishing a 
slave state on their frontiers. With 
respect to the Spanish rights of dis- 
covery now said to be transferred to 
the United States, the matter is easily 
disposed of. Admitting these trans- 
ferred rights, we have only to state 
that they have no bearing on the pre- 
sent question. 

Deciding the matter by priority of 
discovery, we know that Sir F. Drake 
was the first to visit the coast from 
latitude forty-three to forty-eight de- 
grees, of course before any Spaniard 
had visited that part of the coast. 
Now it is to be remarked, this space 
of coast, first seen by Drake, includes 
nearly all that the Americans demand, 
for even the wildest among them do 
not seek to send the English line far- 
ther north than the forty-ninth degree. 

It is humiliating to read the state- 
ments on this subject made by the 
North American Review. “ Although 
Sir Francis Drake pretended to take 
possession of the country and to call 
it New Albion, this could amount to 
nothing against Spain, the prior disco- 
verer. England, by touching at New 
California, could not acquire any 
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right whatever; for whatever right 
such act nay be deemed by the Euro- 
pean conventional law to confer, had 
already been appropriated by Spain. 
And Spain also proceeded to do that 
which England did not do, which, by 
the same conventional law, is deemed 
the consummation of the inchoate 
title gained by discovery, namely, the 
formation of settlements in the coun- 
try discovered.” This statement we 
shall only characterize by saying, that 
its morality is of a piece with that 
displayed by Daniel Webster, in the 
affair of the red line. The first 
trick is to confound New Albion and 
New California. In a writer of mo- 
dest pretensions, some apology might 
be urged for this; but one who on all 
occasions accuses English authors of 
falsifying and suppressing Spanish dis- 
coveries, this conduct admits of no 
excuse. According to the Spaniards 
themselves, New California extends 
only to Cape Mondocino: Drake’s 
discoveries commenced here, and ex- 
tended north to forty-eight deg., which 
in all truth is the territory of New 
Albion, and precisely what the Ameri- 
cans claim, and which was also first seen 
y Drake. Again, Spain certainly settled 
New California, although more than 
a century and a half after its discovery ; 
but it is untrue that she ever had a 
settlement of more than a week's du- 
ration, beyond latitude forty-two de- 
| in New Albion. The attempt 
ere, by confounding the two denomi- 
nations of New Albion and New Cali- 
fornia, to extend the undoubted right 
of Spain to the latter, by an equally 
valid claim on the former, is character- 
istic. The animus of the writer is 
more obvious from what follows. 
Drake’s discoveries are of no value, 
for he was a pirate, as if the early 
Spaniards were any thing else. What 
were the expeditions of Cortez and 
Coronado? But to quote the re- 
viewer— The absurdity of claiming 
title for England as against Spain by 
the piratical acts of a professional 
pirate.” Piracy is too tender a name 
for these brutalities. He began his 
life as a slave trader under Hawkins,” 
We shall only remark that with two 
centuries of additional light and know- 
ledge, the fathers of American inde- 
pam were little better than poor 

rake. Washington was, like Drake, 
a slave trader; so was Jefferson, per- 
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, as is eaid, still more nearly 
allied to slavery. 

It is further to be remarked, that 
the Spanish discoveries north of lati- 
tude latpaine degrees, can confer no 
right on America, as these are in 
regions which no one pretends to 
dispute. The port of Nootka was 
visited by the Spaniards before the ar- 
rival of Cook, and subsequently their 
right was established by actual set- 
tlement. All this claim, however, 
was abandoned when the question 
had nearly involved England and 
Spain in a war, and when the latter 
country resigned her right to the set- 
tlement at Nootka in favour of Great 
Britain. 

There is another branch of the ques- 
tion of discovery which is also put 
forward by the Americans, and which 
a few words will effectually settle. 
Even the North American reviewer 
claims the discovery of the Columbia 
river for his countryman Captain Gray. 
This strange and untrue assertion is 
made in a very left-handed manner : 
after informing us that Captain Gray 
entered this river, he says, “ Although 
this voyage was unprofitable to its en- 
terprising projectors, it was highl 
important to the United States, as well 
by giving them rights of discovery, as 
because it opened the way to a most 
valuable and productive commerce,” 
&ec. The discovery, of course, means 
that of the Columbia river. On this 
subject we shall not make any remark 
of our own. The reviewer shall re- 
fate himself, and tell us who the real 
discoverer of the Columbia river was. 
« The following year, 1775, a second 
expedition sailed frum San Blas, under 
the orders of Don Bruno Heceta, D. 
Juan de Ayala, and D. Juan de la 
Bodega y Quadra. The incidents of 
the voyage are known to English read- 
ers by the journal of the Pilot Mau- 
velle, published in Barri n’s Miscel- 
lanies. They explored the coast up to 
latitude fifty-eight degrees, “ and were 
the first to discover the mouth of the 
river Columbia, which they called En- 
trada de Heceta.” The truth is, Cap- 
tain Gray's voyage, although stated to 
be one of commerce and discovery, the 
last word introduced, for the nonce 
had no other object than the discovery 
of sea-otter and parchment beaver. 
That the keen merchants of Boston 
should hazard the profits of the voyage 


for the sake of making discoveries, we 
think requires strong evidence. We 
have seen that the river was discovered 
in 1775 by Heceta. In 1792 it was 
entered by Captain Gray, although it 
had previously escaped the notice of 
of Vancouver, who was first informed 
of its existence by Gray. It is there- 
fore certain that not a foot of the north- 
west coast was discovered by an Ame- 
rican. In fact, the merchant vessels 
of other countries have done what they 
neglected to do. The commercial voy- 
ages of Dixon, Portlock, Meares, Col- 
net, and Duncan were from England; 
and Marchand’s voyage, edited by M. 
Fleaurieu, by the French, have afforded 
much valuable knowledge, and have 
combined science with trade. 

With respect to claims founded on 
settlement, the question admits of but 
little difficulty. The English were the 
first to settle on the north of the 
Columbia, and their trading stations 
now extend both coastwise and inland, 
over the extensive region from the 
Columbia up to the Russian territory 
northward ; and here we are not aware 
of any prior claim on the part of the 
United States: that of Spain to Nootka 
has already been mentioned. On the 
other hand, what claim of settlement 
can the Americans urge? We know 
of only one, that of Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and on its 
south bank. It admits, however, of 
some doubt whether Mr. Astor’s set- 
tlement of itself can be considered as 
giving any right to the United States, 

fr. Astor was a German by birth, 
and engaged in the American fur trade. 
His settlement of Astoria was formed 
at his own hazard, without sanction 
either expressed, or tacit, that we have 
heard of, on the part of the United 
States. Wou'd a settlement formed by 
Mr. Astor, in some unoccupied part of 
New Holland, give the United States 
a claim to such territory against Great 
Britain? Afterwards the settlement 
of Astoria was both conquered and 
purchased by British subjects. After 
peace was restored by the treaty of 
Ghent, Astoria was restored in virtue 
of an agreement by which a mutual 
restitution of captured places was made. 
Was it restored to America or to Mr. 
Astor? This question, however, we 
need not agitate, as the south bank of 
the Columbia, and of course Astoria 
will be, and we believe, on principles 
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of equity, ought to be included within 
the limits of the United States. 
We may inquire now upon what 
rinciples can this question be ad- 
justed, or what basis exists for nego- 
tiators to rest upon? It must be 
confessed that previous treaties afford 
but small assistance. The claims 
founded on discovery, futile as they are, 
are decidedly in favour of England, 
although America should bring the 
Florida treaty and the glories of Spa- 
nish enterprise to the rescue. If the 
north-west coast was to be partitioned 
out toits original discoveries, many an 
interminable question would have to 
be solved ; and ultimately, if colonized 
by the discoverers, would exhibit a 
motley group of English, Russian, Spa- 
nish, and perhaps French settlements. 
Right of occupation America has none, 
except to Astoria, which will, no doubt, 
be conceded. Under these circum- 
stances the matter must be settled by 
friendly agreement; and even here 
the question may be much narrowed. 
The course of the Columbia is ob- 
viously the proper limit of the Eng- 
lish and American claims. On this 
point it would be extravagant to 
expect England to give way. The 
ssession of both sides of the Co- 
umbia is obviously the very point 
in dispute, whoever gains that gains all 
that is worth contending for—that is 
both the most beautiful and fertile 
lands, and also the key of all com- 
munication with the ocean. In fact, 
the wild claims put forth by Ameri- 
can politicians and writers are much 
in the same style as characterised 
their. conduct in the question of the 
north-east boundary. We should, 
however, conceive that the navigation 
of the Columbia is a point which neither 
party will surrender nor ought they, 
and it is clear that the amicable ad- 
justment is that both should enjoy in 
common what both claim, and that 
the north and south sides of the river 
should be their respective limits, 
along the lower Columbia, that is 
from the junction of the Snake and 
Columbia rivers above Fort Nez Per- 
cees to the sea. This limit is obviously 
the course of the main stream. Beyond 
Fort Nez Percees the river divides into 
two branches, the north Columbia 
called also Clark’s river, and the 
southern branch, the Shahapton Lewis 
or Snake river. Each of these rivers, 
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on principles of mutual conveniency, 
seem, to be respectively the property of 
the two parties. This is especially the 
case with the northern branch of the 
Columbia, which takes its source higher 
than the forty-ninth degree of latitude, 
and thus at its origin is a British river, 
even on the showing of the most per- 
tinacious of the Americans. ‘To make 
this northern branch of the river the 
American frontier would, in some 
places, carry that boundary even beyond 
the forty-ninth degree, and such a 
tongue of territory would be an offen- 
sive position in the hands of the United 
States, while in those of England it is 
simply defensive. In short, equity 
would seem to require, that while the 
valley of the Salmon river was ceded 
to America, the country between that 
valley and the north or upper Columbia 
should in great part belong to Eng- 
land. 

Although we believe that the claims 
of England are better in every respect 
than those of America, still an impor- 
tant question may arise—is the disputed 
territory of sufficient importance to 
involve two great commercial countries 
if not in war at least in feelings of ex- 
asperation and ill will? We have no 
hesitation in saying, that if the terri- 
tory under debate is to be retained 
merely as a preserve for wild animals, 
the commerce in whose furs is not 
worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, and cannot be ine 
creased toa much greater extent, the 
dispute is a very unimportant one. 
Looking at the question in this aspect, 
we care but little if the territories of 
the United States, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, be extended from the 
Columbia to the arctic circle. The 
question appears to us to involve more 
important considerations than those 
belonging to a trade in peltries, or the 
possession of forests and lakes. It is 
the use to which the country may be 
turned as afield for emigration that 
can ever give it any importance, and 
it will enqusstioniy be colonised one 
day either from America or England. 
Probably there never was a time in 
which the importance of emigration 
was more felt in England than at pre- 
sent. Excess of capital and population 
have lowered the value both of money 
and labour, with corresponding distress, 
especially among the middle and lower 
classes. The removal of a portion of 
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our superfluous population, so far as it 
goes is a double benefit, affording re- 
lief and ultimately comfort to those 
whoemigrate, and creating an increased 
demand for employment to those who 
remain. Schemes foremigration have 
also this advantage, they can justly 
claim the encouragement and favour 
of any government, and fortunately 
have not been contaminated by any 
mixture of party politics. To us it 
has been pleasing to look over the 
names of those who have taken an in- 
terest in this matter, where we find 
Sir George Sinclairand Mr. O’Connell, 
the churchman and the radical, co- 
operating in the best feeling to pro- 
mote what all believe to be an unques- 
tionable good. 

With respect to the practical ques- 
tion as to colonising the north-west 
coast, we only know of one objection, 
but certainly a formidable one, we 
mean the length of the voyage, which 
is on an average six months, or from 
two months to six weeks longer than 
the voyage to New Zealand. On the 
other hand, as the voyage will only be 
undertaken once by the greater num- 
ber of emigrants, a difference of two 
months in its length may be counter- 
balanced by other advantages. The 
climate and soil are far superior to 
those of Australia, there is abundance 
‘of water communication, and no 
droughts or arid plains, fit only for 
sheep walks. The north-west also is 
“In these respects far superior to 
Canada, and the more northern of the 
United States; and while equall 
capable of producing corn is Som 
better adapted for oe cattle. The 
preliminary hardships need not begreat, 
very little apprehension need be enter- 
tained from the hostility of the natives, 
‘who are now in part Christians, and 
adopting a settl and civilized life, 
and the produce of the rivers alone 
will be a guarantee against starvation, 
There is also another reason why we 


would prefer to see at least a part of 
the country colonised from England. 
We are too apt while discussing the 
contending claims of England and 
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America to forget the real proprietors 
of the country, the unfortunate ab- 
origines, and certainly their interests 
should be studied with attention and 
tenderness, and he must be a prejudiced 
individual who cannot perceive that 
this will be far better accomplished 
under the British than under the 
American rule, The expulsion of the 
Cherokees from Georgia, and the late 
Semninole war in which blood-hounds 
were employed, are decisive on this 
question.* 

The preliminary question of the set- 
tlement of the boundary between the 
territories of the United States and 
England is, however, that which re- 
quires a speedy adjustment, and the 
earlier this is done it will be done 
both better and easier. Already the 
subject has been made matter of in- 
temperate debates in congress, and 
numerous publications respecting it 
have been issued from the American 
ress. Weare sorry to add that the 
usiness has been discussed in a very 
bad spirit, and we are much afraid that 
the spirit and morality displayed in 
the north-east anes question is 


but the type of what will occur in the 
present instance. We shall quote a 
few illustrations of the conduct al- 
ready pursued. Several years since 
(1828) an attempt to establish a co- 
lony on the Columbia river was pro- 
jected by Mr. Kelly of Boston, which, 
however, was never executed. The 
most remarkable circumstance is that 
Mr. Kelly, ina circular issued by him 
in 1831, entitled himself the agent of a 
society for the settlement of Oregon, 
incorporated by the legislature of Mas- 
sachusets. As the disputed territory 
is by treaty left open to the citizens of 
both nations, we cannot take umbrage 
at this intention of effecting a settle- 
ment in some part of it; but what 
right has any state government to in- 
corporate an association for this pur- 
pose? Surely, such a right belongs 
exclusively to the federal government ; 
or isit wished to embarrass the question 


after the fashion of the state govern- 
ment of New York and congress, in 





* The religious instructors of the Indians on the Columbia are chiefly from the 
United States, and it is pleasing to see the excellent and cordial spirit with which 
they colnewtedge the courtesy and hospitality of the British traders, and the 


aversion they 
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ve to intercourse with their own countrymen.—See Parker's 
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the affair of M‘Leod and the Caro- 
line? The matter, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste. Another ques- 
tion of some interest arises from this, 
as illustrating the different uses that 
_may be made of a simple fact, The 
North American Review (January, 
1840) says, “perhaps the American 
settlement actually effected by Mr. 
Lee, as hereafter described, may owe 
its conception to the publications and 
suggestions of Mr. Kelly.” This Mr. 
Lee, or, more correctly, the Rev. 
Jason Lee, is a missionary among the 
Nez Percees Indians. Wearethenin- 
formed that Mr. Lee, “finding that 
fifteen or twenty families of men, for- 
merly employed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had begun a settlement at 
Wallomet, onthe Multnomah, which 
is a branch of the Columbia, op- 
posite Fort Vancouver, he deter- 
mined to join them; and under his 
auspices the settlement increased by 
the addition of some other Americans, 
who subsist by cultivation, and may be 
considered as the beginning of the co- 
lonization of the Oregon.”’ As to this 
account of the matter, quite in the way 
of Daniel Webster and the red line, 
we shall offer a few remarks more as 
illustrative of the style in which the 
Review treats such matters, than from 
the importance of the matter under 
discussion. In the first place we have 
to condemn the spirit which would drag 
an unobtrusive missionary into a poli- 
tical discussion. The Rev. Jason 
Lee had no intention* to interfere in 
the disputes between the two govern- 
ments, and surely the use made of his 
name and character is an ungenerous 
return for the unsuspecting hospitality 
and steady friendship which the Ame- 
rican missionaries have ever expe- 
rienced from the servants of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Again, it is not 
true, even on the reviewer’s own 
showing, that Mr. Lee formed the 
settlement. He himself tells that it 
had been commenced by some dis- 


charged servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. We are next informed that 
the settlement, by the addition of 
some other Americans, may be consi- 
dered the beginning of the coloniza- 
tion of the Oregon. Who were these 
other Americans? Nodoubt, Ameri- 
cans; but also French Canadian 
Americans, and consequently British 
subjects; and for aught we know, 
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there may be among them also Scotch 
Highlanders and Orkneymen. Any 

sright of settlement founded on this mat- 
ter is therefore British, When the re- 
viewer says it is the beginning of colo. 
nization on the Oregon, does he aban- 
don any claims from the previous 
settlement of Mr. Astor? We are 
told also that they have recently ap- 
plied to congress to take possession of 
the country. If so, it is strange con- 
duct on the part either of British sub- 
jects or an American missionary. 
How can this settlement be reckoned 
a commencement of colonization, when 
it is an emanation from the older Bri- 
tish settlement, Fort Vancouver ? 

We will only mention another cu- 
rious circumstance. One would sup- 
pose that all requisite information re- 
specting the Columbia could be readily 
obtained in an open and manly way; 
but the president of the United States 
condescended to send out one Mr, 
William A, Slacum as a secret agent or 
spy, to look into the doings of the 
Hudson's Bay Company on the Co- 
lumbia. The office of secret agent is 
not a pleasing one. We do not know 
what sort of a person this Mr, Slacum 
is, except that he sojourned in the 
coneten partook of the hospitality of the 
English traders, listened to the conver- 
sations of the dinner-table and the 
hearth, and embodied the whole in a 
report to the president. The mission 
of this secret agent was not known 
until 1835, when his accounts were 
brought before the senate for settle- 
ment. The contents of Slacum’s re- 
port, in as far as we know them, do not 
compensate for the loss of character in- 
curred by the mode in which they were 
procured. He is elaborate on the 
dimensions of buildings, the numberof 
bushels of corn or potatoes, and of 
animal produce: the heads of oxen, 
pigs, and horses, is also carefully set 
forth. We are also told that a ship 
arrives annually, and like most other 
ships, brings a cargo of merchandise, 
Among other important items, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa, with sugar to 
sweeten them, boots and shoes, as 
people are greatly given to travel- 
ling ; also, soap and blankets to pro- 
mote cleanliness and comfort, and to 


bring the matter to a climax, calicoes 
and paint, beads and chain-cables, 
playing-cards and anchors. They have 
also a distillery, but to their credit it 
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has fallen into dissuetude ; and, what 
is still better, an hospital for the sick. 
Lastly, chief-trader M‘Leod can af- 
ford to undersell the Americans on 
their own ground. If Mr. Slacum 
had only been silly, we should have 
concluded, but as he has also been 
spiteful, we must trespass on the pa- 
tience of our readers a little longer, 
especially as his statements are em- 
bodied in an official document. We 
request our readers’ attention to 
the following specimen of Mr. Sla- 
cum’s philanthropy: “ Besides this, 
the policy of this company is calcu- 
lated to ei etuate the institution of 
slarery which now exists, and is en- 
couraged among all the Indian tribes 
west of the Rocky Mountains.” We 
must state nee that a statement 
more replete with falsehood cannot well 
be constructed, and really justifies the 
harsh appellation of spy, which we 
have bestowed on Mr. Slacum. It is 
not true that slavery exists among all 
the tribes west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Itis a pity the minute accu- 
racy with which the cargo of the Eng- 
lish ship is detailed had not been ob- 
served here. We shall supply the 
deficiency from the published journal 
of an excellent man. “ Itis only in the 
lower country of the Oregon territory 
and along the coast that slavery exists : 
it was formerly practised in the upper 
country, but has long since been abo- 
lished. The Wala-wala tribe are de- 
scended from slaves, formerly owned 
and liberated by the Ner Percees In- 
dians, and are now a _ respectable 
tribe.”"* We have also to state on 
the most unquestioned evidence, that 
the assertion that the Hudson’s Bay 
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Com » in any shape, encourages or 
insulins dapeth, dino cuabodiod 
in an American state report, is as ut- 
terly false as any thing can possibly be. 
This assertion requires some explana- 
tion ; and the fact is, that the Indians 
of the Lower Columbia have a spe- 
cies of very mitigated slavery among 
them: their communities consist of 
two orders—family slaves and freemen. 
The slaves, or mischemis, live under 
the same roof with their masters, par- 
take of the same food, and intermarry 
with them; and it would be well if the 
slaves of Alabama and Georgia were in 
the same position with respect to their 
masters. The only shadow of feasa- 
bility in this accusation is, that many 
of the company’s servants marry native 
women, who consequently bring their 
slaves along with them, a circumstance 
of which a public body can scarcely be 
expected to take cognizance. But the 
spirit of this accusation may be judged 
in another way. It is, we believe, a 
standing rule in the American legisla- 
ture that any petition for the abolition 
of slavery is not read, but thrown 
under the table. Now, here we have 
the precedent broken, when a vile insi- 
nuation can be advanced against the 
most distinguished anti-slavery country 
in the world. But we must have done. 
Our readers will be able to judge from 
what has been stated of the manner in 
which this question will be urged by 
America, t 9 will be prepared for 
abundance o extravagant demands, 
reckless assertions, disingenuous con- 
duct, and in short, for all those things 
which have on so many previous occa- 
sions tended to place American states- 
men so low in the scale of morality. 





* Parker’s journey beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
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